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Art.  I.  —  Selections  from  the  Diaries  and  Commonplace  Boohs 
of  a  deceased  Lady  of  Quality.  London  :  1864. 

Tn  one  of  Hazlitt’a  essays  there  are  some  remarks  on  the 

‘  conversation  of  lords,’  which,  understood  with  fitting  re¬ 
strictions,  indicate  one  undeniable  advantage  enjoyed  or  easily 
attainable  by  persons  of  rank,  fortune,  and  position,  acquired 
or  inherited.  They  have  commonly,  he  says,  travelled  largely  ; 
they  have  visited  the  historic  sites ;  they  have  seen  the  most 
famous  pictures,  statues,  buildings,  and  other  objects  of  art ; 
they  have  mixed  familiarly  with  political,  literary,  and  social 
celebrities,  with  the  renowned  statesmen,  warriors,  orators,  and 
authors  of  their  day ;  and  they  must  be  singularly  deficient  in 
perception  or  memory  if  they  have  not  carried  off  some  note¬ 
worthy  facts  or  interesting  impressions.  These,  accurately  re¬ 
corded,  gain  value  by  time,  and  eventually  turn  out  precious 
aids  to  history.  The  light  gossip  of  one  generation  becomes 
the  solid  instruction  of  the  next ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
Saint-Simon  or  a  Horace  Walpole  in  order  to  keep  a  diary  or 
commonplace  book  that  shall  be  read  with  entertainment  and 
profit,  when  the  scenes  and  personages  which  contributed  the 
principal  materials  have  passed  away.  Nor  do  we  insist  on 
positive  novelty  or  entire  originality.  A  fresh  and  well- 
authenticated  version  of  a  popular  anecdote  is  seldom  without 
its  price.  ‘ 

An  apt  example  is  afforded  by  these  *  Diaries  and  Coinmon- 
‘  place  Books  of  a  deceased  Lady  of  Quality ;  ’  a  pseudonyme  not 
attempted  to  be  sustained  beyond  the  title-page.  The  lady  in 
question  was  the  late  Miss  Williams  Wynn,  daughter  oi  Sir 
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Watkin  Williams  Wynn  (the  fourth  baronet)  and  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Grenville,  daughter  of  George  Grenville  (First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  1763-1765)  and  the  Countess  Temple.  Miss  Wynn 
was  consequently  the  niece  of  Earl  Temple  (first  ^larquis  of 
Buckingham),  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  Right  Honourable  T. 
Grenville;  sister  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Wynn  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Wynn  (English  ^Minister  at 
Copenhagen) ;  besides  being  nearly  related  by  blood  or  mar¬ 
riage  to  successive  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  Earls  Fortescue, 
Lords  Carysfort,  Lords  Braybrooke,  Lords  Delamere,  Lord 
Nugent,  and  the  Shipleys,  Bishop  and  Dean  of  St.  Asaph. 
Wc  learn  from  those  who  knew  her  well  that  she  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  her  literary  taste  and  acquirements,  as  well  as 
highly  esteemed  for  the  uprightness  of  her  character,  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  her  understanding,  and  the  kindness  of  her  heart; 
and  it  was  publicly  announced  some  time  since  that  her  journals 
and  commonplace-books,  carefully  kept  during  a  long  life  passed 
in  the  best  society,  were  full  of  interesting  anecdotes  and  curious 
extracts  from  rare  books  and  manuscripts.  On  her  death  in 
1857,  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Rowley,  under  whose  sanction  the  ‘  Selections  ’  before  us  have 
been  compiled.  They  do  not  contain  a  sentence  of  what  can 
fairly  be  called  scandal,  nor  one  at  which  any  person  can  reason¬ 
ably  take  offence. 

When  jMiss  AVynn  first  resolved  on  analysing  and  preserving 
her  Impressions  of  remarkable  people  and  events,  it  seems  to 
have  been  no  part  of  her  plan  to  keep  a  regular  journal. 
Writing  exclusively  for  her  own  amusement  or  satisfaction, 
she  made  no  entry  except  when  she  had  something  she  thought 
worth  commemorating  ;  and  it  is  only  by  conjecture  or  inference 
that  we  can  fix  approximatively  the  precise  period  from  which 
she  starts. 

‘  I  have  often  thouglit,  in  reading  Lord  Orford’s  Reminiscences, 
that  almost  anybody  might  make,  by  writing  down  theirs,  a  book 
which  would  at  least  be  sure  of  giving  entertainment  to  the  writer 
when  the  recollections  it  records  become  less  vivid.  Upon  that  hint 
I  write  ;  and  first  I  mean  to  record  those  sights  which  are  gone  and 
past,  and  which  never  can  greet  my  eyes  again.  Without  ever  having 
read  Lavater  or  anyone  else  who  has  written  on  Pliysiognomy,  I 
have,  as  most  people  probably  have,  delight  in  tracing  character  in 
countenance,  and  therefore  there  are  few  recollections  I  love  better 
than  those  of  the  faces  of  the  great  men  whom  I  have  seen  at 
various  periods.  I  can  laugh  now  at  the  recollection  of  my  excessive 
disappointment  in  the  first  great  man  I  remember  seeing — in  society 
at  least.  I  w’as  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  when,  at  Dropmore— 
where  I  was  with  Lord  and  Lady  Grenville  only — Mr.  Pitt  arrived 
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for  a  visit  of  two  days.  First,  I  was  disappointed  in  that  turned-up 
nose,  and  in  that  countenance  in  which  it  was  so  impossible  to  find 
any  indication  of  the  mind,  and  in  that  person  which  was  so  deficient 
in  dignity,  that  he  had  hardly  the  air  of  a  gentleman.  After  this 
first  disappointment  my  every  faculty  seemed  to  me  to  be  absorbed 
in  listening.  If  not  tropes,  I  fully  expected  the  dictums  of  wisdom, 
each  time  that  he  opened  his  mouth.  From  what  I  then  heard  and 
saw,  I  should  say  that  mouth  was  made  for  eating;  as  to  speaking, 
there  was  very  little,  and  that  little  was  totally  uninteresting  to  me, 
and  I  believe  would  have  been  so  to  everybody.  1  was  certainly  not 
capable  of  a  very  accurate  judgment,  but  I  was  as  certainly  in  a 
mood  very  much  to  overrate  instead  of  underrating  what  fell  from 
the  great  man,  and  to  be  quite  sure  that  w’hat  I  did  not  understand 
must  be  mighty  fine. 

‘  On  the  second  day  arrived  I^ord  Wellesley,  whom  I  thought  very 
agreeable  ;  partly,  I  fancy,  from  his  high-bred  manners,  and  still 
more  from  his  occasionally  saying  a  few  words  to  me,  and  thus  making 
me  feel  treated  as  a  reasonable  creature.  After  we  had  retired  for 
the  night,  I  heard  from  the  library,  which  was  under  my  room,  the 
most  extraordinary  noises — barking,  mewing,  hissing,  howling,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  violent  .shouts  of  laughter.  I  settled  tliat  the  servants 
had  come  into  the  room,  and  had  got  drunk  and  riotous  ;  and  I  turned 
to  sleep  when  the  noise  had  ceased.  Never  can  I  forget  my  dismay 
(it  was  more  than  astonishment)  when  next  day,  at  breakfiist,  I 
heard  that  my  wise  uncle  and  his  two  wise  guests,  wdiom  we  had  left 
talking,  as  I  supj)osed,  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  had  spyed  in  the  room 
a  little  bird:  they  did  not  wish  it  to  be  shut  up  there  all  night; 
therei'ore,  alter  having  opened  every  window,  these  great  wise  men 
tried  every  variety  of  noise  they  could  make  to  frighten  out  the  poor 
bird.’ 

‘  I  embarked  for  India,’  writes  Lord  W ellcsley  in  a  publislied 
letter,  ‘in  tlie  month  of  November  1797,  and  I  returned  to 
‘  England  in  January  1806.’  He  found  Pitt  dying  ;  and  their 
meeting  at  Dropmore  was  probably  during  the  visit  mentioned 
in  his  letter  to  the  IM.arquis  of  lluckingham  of  April  20,  1797  ; 

‘  I  received  your  very  kind  affectionate  letter  last  night  at 
*  Dropmore,  where  I  had  been  for  a  few  days.’  Miss  AVynn 
must  have  been  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  or  perhaps  a  little 
older,  in  1797. 

‘  At  a  later  period — in  the  year  1805 — I  found  myself  for  nearly  a 
week  at  Stowe,  with  Mr.  Fox,  but  as  there  w’cre  above  fifty  others 
in  the  house,  with  the  Prince  Regent  at  their  head,  the  whole  thing 
was  a  formnl  crowd,  and  I  could  only  gaze  at  the  countenance  of  the 
one  whom  I  sliould  most  have  liked  to  hear  talk.  Certainly  in  this 
mixed  society  he  hardly  ever  was  heard  to  speak,  but  occasionally, 
with  some  one  individual,  one  saw  him  entering  into  an  animated 
whispered  conversation,  and  it  was  curious  to  watch  the  sudden 
illumination  of  a  countenance  which,  when  he  was  silent,  had  to  my 
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fancy  a  heavy,  gullcn  look.  How  far  it  might  even  then  have  been 
altered  by  malady,  I  cannot  judge  ;  but  I  know  that  the  next  time  I 
beheld  Mr.  Fox,  not  six  months  after,  at  Lord  Melville’s  trial,  I  thought 
I  never  had  seen  the  ravages  of  illness  so  strongly  marked  in  any 
human  countenance.  All  its  animation  had  disappeared;  the  leaden 
eyes  were  almost  lost  under  the  heavy  eyebrow ;  even  that  appeared 
to  partake  in  the  extraordinary  change  which  all  the  colouring  seemed 
to  have  undergone ;  the  pallid  or  rather  livid  hue  of  the  complexion 
deepened  the  sable  hue  of  the  dark  brow,  and  the  whole  countenance 
assumed  a  lethargic  expression.  He  lived  scarcely  three  months  after 
the  time  I  mention. 

‘  In  my  recollection,  no  person  appears  to  have  possessed  the  power 
of  making  conversation  delightful  as  much  as  Mr.  Windham.  His 
peculiar  charm  seems  to  me  to  have  been  that  sort  of  gay  openness 
which  I  should  call  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  French  term  morgue. 
To  all  this  must  be  agreeable,  and  it  is  peculiarly  delightful  to  a 
young  person  w’ho  is  deeply  conscious  of  her  own  inferiority  to  the 
person  who  condescends  to  put  her  perfectly  at  ease. 

‘  During  the  party  at  Stowe,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  found 
myself  embarked  for  the  morning’s,  or  rather  day’s,  amusement,  in  a 
carriage  with  Lady  King,  Lord  Bruybrooke,  and  Mr.  Windham ;  ray 
mother  was  in  some  other  carriage;  my  two  sisters  in  a  third.  When 
%ve  all  met  in  our  own  rooms,  they  with  one  accord  voted  they  were 
a  little  tired  and  very  much  bored ;  I,  though  much  more  liable  to 
both  these  complaints  than  any  of  the  party,  could  only  say  I  had 
been  higlily  amused  tlie  whole  day.  The  fact  was,  they  had  no  Mr. 
Windham  to  listen  to,  and  I  had ;  and  yet,  truth  to  say,  when  I  was 
asked  how  he  had  contrived  to  amuse  me  so  much,  I  had  very  little 
to  tell  even  then  ;  and  now  after  so  many  years  that  little  has  passed 
away. 

‘  I  do  recollect,  however,  one  singular  circumstance.  “Junius  ”  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  mentioned,  and  on  that  old  subject  Mr.  Windham  ventured 
what  was  to  me,  at  least,  a  quite  new  guess.  Gibbon  was  the  person 
he  mentioned  as  the  only  man  of  high  talents  living  at  that  period  in 
obscuritj-,  which  might  effectually  have  concealed  him.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  1  mentioned  this  conjecture  to  Charles  (the  late  Bight  Hon. 
Charles  Wynn),  whose  accurate  memory  immediately  produced  a 
proof  of  its  fallacy.  He  said,  “  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  at  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  ‘Junius,’  Gibbon  was  not  in  England.” 
Upon  referring  to  the  letters  of  Gibbon,  it  proved  that  he  was  in 
Switzerland  during  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  “Junius.”  It  seems  most  singular  that  ISIr.  Windham 
should  ever  mention  a  conjecture  which  he  had  not  brought  to  this 
most  obvious  test.’ 

These  impressions  strike  us  to  be  correct  in  the  main,  and 
their  girlish  freshness  and  frankness  would  be  their  recommen¬ 
dation  if  they  tvere  less  so.  A  man  can  no  more  expect  to  be 
a  hero  to  a  young  lady  than  to  his  valet-de-chambre,  unless  he 
is  good-looking  or  condescends  to  talk  to  her.  Perhaps  the 
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second  of  these  alternatives  is  the  more  essential  of  the  two ; 
and  the  flattering  reminiscence  retained  by  the  old  semi-fabulous 
Countess  of  Desmond  of  Richard  III.  has  been  plausibly  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  hypothesis,  that  he  chose  her  for  his  partner 
at  the  court  ball  at  which  she  saw  him.  Pitt,  a  good-looking 
man  when  Gainsborough  painted  him,  acquired  prematurely  a 
worn  look;  and  Fox’s  was  never  one  of  those  faces  which 
‘  limners  love  to  paint  and  ladies  to  look  upon.’  In  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  AVindham,  as  leaving  simply  a  general  impression  of 
intelligence  and  agreeability,  we  recognise  the  beau-ideal  of  a 
cultivated  companion  in  a  drive  or  walk,  who,  neither  making 
nor  calling  for  any  strong  effort  of  the  memory  or  understand¬ 
ing,  keeps  the  mind  pleasantly  occupied  without  fatiguing  it. 

If  Miss  AV3’nn  and  her  brother  convinced  themselves  by 
referring  to  the  letters  of  Gibbon  that  he  was  in  Switzerland 
during  the  publication  of  ‘Junius,’ the)’  must  have  been  under 
a  mistaken  impression  as  to  the  date  of  that  publication ;  which 
began  in  January  1769,  and  ended  in  January  1772.  Gibbon 
was  in  England  during  the  whole  of  that  period;  but  until 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1770,  he  had  little  or  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  public  men  or  practical  politics;  and  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  pursuits  and  state  of  mind  in  his 
Memoirs  conclusively  shows  that  he  was  not,  and  could  not 
have  been,  ‘  Junius.’  AVhilst  on  this  topic,  we  may  as  well  pass 
on  to  a  subsequent  entry  regarding  it. 

*  January,  1837. — I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with 
Lord  Braybrooke  on  the  old  subject  of  “  Junius.”  I  see  he  puts  little 
faith  in  the  promised  revelation  of  the  mystery  by  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham*  ;  and  1  may  as  well,  before  I  proceed,  write  all  I  remember 
of  what  the  Duke  told  me  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  He  said  that 
examining  some  papers  of  our  grandfather  (George  Grenville),  he 
found  a  letter  which  entirely  cleared  the  matter ;  that  he  had  imme¬ 
diately  written  this  to  Lord  Grenville,  and  had  offered  to  exchange 
his  secret  information  for  that  which  he  had  always  understood  was 
in  my  uncle's  possession.  No  answer  was  returned,  and  the  D  jke 
said  that,  as  it  was  evident  that  Lord  Grenville  did  not  wish  for  any 
communication  on  the  subject,  he  thought  it  more  delicate  towards 
him  not  to  make  it  to  any  one  as  long  as  he  lived. 

‘Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Lord  Grenville, 


•  The  first  duke.  The  chiefs  of  the  Grenville  family  and  posses¬ 
sors  of  Stowe  succeed  each  other  thus :  1.  Earl  Temple  (son  of  George 
Grenville  and  the  Countess  Temple)  died  1779;  2.  Earl  Temple, 
created  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  died  1813;  3.  Marquis  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  created  Duke  in  1822,  died  1839 ;  4.  Second  Duke,  died 
1861 ;  5.  Third  Duke,  now  living. 
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and  nothing  is  made  known  on  the  subject  of  “Junius.”  Whether 
the  Duke  is  still  restrained  by  delicacy  towards  iny  dear  surviving 
uncle  (the  Right  llonourable  T.  Grenville) — whether  subsequent 
discoveries  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  that  which  he  considered 
so  positive — I  of  course  know  nut.  At  the  time  when  he  told 
the  above  to  Lady  Delamere  and  me,  he  was  in  a  very  commu¬ 
nicative  humour,  allowed  us  to  question,  and  promised  to  refuse  to 
answer  unless  he  could  reply  truly.  He  said  that  “  Junius  ”  was  not 
any  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  have  been  ascribed:  that, 
from  the  situation  in  which  he  found  the  paper  in  question,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  his  father  had  never  read  it.  I  know 
that,  very  soon  after  my  uncle’s  (Earl  Temple)  death,  he  told  Charles 
that  he  had  found  a  private  letter  from  “  Junius  ”  to  my  grandfather. 
Nugent  (Lord  Nugent),  1  understand,  was  with  him  when  the  paper 
was  found :  indeed,  1  believe  was  the  iirst  to  open  it,  and  of  course 
partakes  in  the  secret. 

‘  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  my  sister  (Lady  Delamere) 
by  this  conversation  was,  that  Lord  Temple  was  the  man.  If  so,  he 
must  have  had  an  amanuensis  in  the  secret;  for  the  hand  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  must  have  been  too  well  known  in  all  its  manner  not  to  have 
been  discovered.  The  same  objection  has  been  made  to  the  supposition 
of  Lord  Chatham,  and  has  been  removed  by  a  conjecture  that  the 
letters  were  transcribed  by  Lady  Chatham.  From  all  that  1  have  been 
used  to  hear  of  little  Lady  Temple — thought  so  very  little  by  all  the 
younger  members  of  his  family — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
same  conjecture  could  not  apply  to  her  ;  that  her’s  was  not  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer  ;  that  in  her  orthography,  even,  she  was  (according 

to  the  fashion  of  that  day)  very  deficient . 

‘  Lord  Braybrooke  conceives  the  pretensions  of  Sir  P.  Francis  as 
being  better  supported  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  candidates  for 
the  authorship.  In  support  of  this  assertion  he  told  me  a  singular 
story.  (Here  follows  the  story  of  the  verses  addressed  by  Francis  to 
Mrs.  King,  already  printed.) 

‘  Lord  Braybrooke  told  me  that  there  was  a  moment  when  he  ex¬ 
pected  some  very  interesting  information  on  this  subject.  The  pre¬ 
sent  king  (William  the  Fourth)  giving  him  a  message  of  apology  to 
Lord  Grenville  for  having  driven,  by  a  mistake  of  the  coachman, 
close  to  the  house  at  Dropmore,  began  talking  about  my  uncle’s  sup¬ 
posed  knowledge  of  the  secret  of  “Junius,”  and  added,  “1  will  tell 
you  what  my  father  said  one  day  to  me  upon  this  subject.  He  was, 
after  every  attempt  to  discover  the  secret,  quite  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  any  of  his  subjects,  but  he  added,  ‘  I  will  tell  you,  my  son,  now 
that  you  are  grown  up  and  can  understand  them,  what  are  my  con¬ 
jectures  upon  the  question.’  ”  One  can  imagine  the  anxious  curiosity 
of  Lord  Braybrooke  at  this  preface,  and  his  extreme  disappointment 
at  the  conclusion  :  “  I  am  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  the  work  of 
any  one  person,  and  that  several  were  concerned.”  *  Now,  setting 

*  This  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  a  statement  attributed  to 
George  HI.  soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  letters,  that  ‘Junius  would 
‘  write  no  more.’ 
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aside  the  evidence  of  unity  of  style  and  purpose  which  is  strong 
against  this  supposition,  it  would  make  the  mystery  even  more  won- 
derlul  than  it  has  appeared — indeed,  one  may  say  impossible. 

‘  Lord  Braybrooke  told  the  King  an  anecdote  connected  with  this, 
though  perhaps  not  mucli  to  the  purpose.  Lady  Holland,  in  one  of 
her  imperious  moods,  made  Rogers  go  to  Sir  P.  Francis  to  pump  him 
upon  the  (question  of  authorship.  Her  unwilling  angry  ambassador 
returned,  and  was  of  course  very  closely  questioned  ;  he  was  sulky, 
and  to  the  leading  “  Come,  tell  me  what  you  have  discovered  ?  ”  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  have  found  out  that  Francis  is  Junius — Brutus.”  Lord 
Braybrooke  said  that  it  was  quite  evident  to  him  that  the  merit 
(such  as  it  was)  of  the’  reply  was  quite  lost  upon  King  William, 
whose  acquaintance  with  Junius  Brutus,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  quite 
lost. 

‘  This  forgetfulness,  strange  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  less  so  than  that  of 
Lord  E.  [Euston?].  A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  Woodfall’s 
“Junius,”  Nugent,  seeing  it  on  the  table  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
turned  to  Lord  E.  and  said,  “  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  to  see  this 
book  for  the  first  time  in  this  house.”  Lord  E.  stared,  and  asked 
“Why  should  it  not  be  here  ?”  ’ 

We  ourselves  have  more  than  once  heard  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  second  Duke,  moke  a  statement  touching 
‘Junius  ’  to  nearly  the  same  effect  as  his  father’s,  subsequently 
to  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  the  ‘  Grenville  Papers,’ 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  in  1853.  That  volume  contains 
three  private  letters  to  Mr.  Grenville,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Smith 
to  be  ‘  unquestionably  in  the  handwriting  of  Junius.’  They 
were  found  at  Stowe,  labelled  and  tied  up  with  other  papers,  in 
1827.  They  all  purport  to  be  written  in  1768,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  renowned  pseudonyme  by  the  supposed  writer. 
Two  are  signed  with  the  initial  ‘  C.’  and  one  has  no  signature. 

All  three  agree  in  professing  a  deep  attachment  to  Mr.  Gren¬ 
ville,  personally  and  politically.  The  first  concludes :  ‘  The  only 
‘  condition  which  1  presume  to  make  with  you  is,  that  you  will 
‘  not  only  not  show  these  papers  to  anybody,  but  that  you  will 
‘  never  mention  ever  having  received  them.’  In  the  second,  it 
is  said:  *  Be  assured  that  he  (the  writer)  is  a  man  quite  un- 
‘  known  and  unconnected.  He  has  attached  himself  to  your 
‘  cause,  and  to  you  alone,  upon  motives,  which,  if  he  were  of 
‘  consequence  enough,  to  his  judgment,  would  be  thought  as 
‘  honourable  to  you  as  they  are  truly  satisfactory  to  himself. 

‘  At  a  proper  time  he  will  solicit  the  honour  of  being  known  to 
‘  you  ;  he  has  present  imjwrtant  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  con- 
‘  cealed.’  In  the  third,  alluding  to  the  letters  signed  ‘  Atticus,’ 
he  says :  ‘  The  town  is  curious  to  know  the  author.  Everybody 
*  guesses  ;  some  are  quite  certain ;  and  all  are  mistaken.  Some 
‘  who  bear  your  character,  give  it  to  the  Rockinghams  (a 
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‘  policy  I  do  not  understand),  and  ^Ir.  Bourke  {sic)  denies  it, 

‘  as  he  would  a  fact  which  he  wished  to  have  believed.  It  may 
‘  be  proper  to  assure  you  that  no  man  living  knows  or  even 
‘  suspects  the  author.’ 

These  three  letters  were  found  together  by  the  former  libi-a- 
rian  and  Mr.  Smith,  no  other  person  being  present.  IVas  the 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham  referring  to  these,  or  one  of  these, 
when  he  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  paper  found  by 
himself?  How  came  he  to  state  so  positively  that  ‘Junius  was 
‘  not  any  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  have  been  as- 
*  cribed  ?’  Could  the  second  Duke  have  been  likewise  referring 
to  them  when  he  boasted  of  peculiar  knowledge  subsequently  to 
their  publication  ?  At  all  events,  the  language  and  conduct  of 
the  Grenvilles  give  additional  plausibility  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith’s 
ingenious  argument  for  fixing  the  authorship  on  Earl  Temple, 
w’ho  had  already  been  started  as  a  candidate  in  a  transatbmtic 
Essay.*  ^Ir.  Smith  assumes,  for  the  purposes  of  this  theory, 
that  they  were  copied  by  Lady  Temple,  ‘  little  Lady  Temple,’ 
of  whom,  according  to  Miss  Wynn,  the  family  thought  so 
slightingly.  Be  her  intellectual  calibre  what  it  might,  the 
lithographed  specimens  of  her  handwriting,  given  by  IMr.  Smith, 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of ‘Junius’ f ;  what  is 
more,  they  manifest  such  a  command  of  the  pen  as  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  required  to  produce  the  manuscript  letters  received 
by  W oodfall,  which  are  in  a  free,  bold,  clear,  and  even  graceful 
character. 

So  long  as  respectable  competitors  can  keep  the  field,  and 
are  upheld  by  men  of  learning  and  ability,  the  question 
must  be  considered  an  open  one ;  although  Lord  jNIacaulay 
deliberately  declared  that  the  evidence  for  (or  against) 
Francis  is  ‘such  as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay, 
‘  in  a  criminal  proceeding.’  Lord  Campbell  agreed  with 
him ;  and  cited  in  confirmation  a  letter  to  himself  from  Lady 
.Francis,  the  widow,  proving  certainly  that  her  husband  wished 
to  impress  on  her  the  belief  in  his  identity  with  ‘  Junius  ’ ;  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  so  doing,  and  that  he  was  intensely  anxious 
to  diffuse  that  belief  amongst  posterity.  ‘  His  first  gift  after 
‘  our  marriage  was  an  edition  of  “Junius,”  which  he  bid  me  take 
‘  to  my  room,  and  not  let  it  be  seen,  or  speak  on  the  subject ; 
‘  and  his  posthumous  present,  which  his  son  found  in  his 


*  ‘ Letters  on  Junius.’  By  Isaac  Newhall.  Boston:  1831. 
t  See  the  Essay  prefixed  to  tlie  tldrd  volume  of  the  Grenville 
Letters. 
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‘  bureau,  was  “  Junius  Identified”  sealed  up  and  directed  to 
‘me.’  Surely  the  genuine  Junius,  anxious  for  posthumous 
immortality  in  his  real  name,  might  have  settled  the  controversy 
by  more  conclusive  evidence  of  some  sort.  It  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  to  have  sealed  up  and  bequeathed  the  ‘  set 
‘  bound  in  vellum,  gilt  and  lettered,’  which,  along  with  ‘  two 
‘  sets  in  blue  and  paper  covers,’  he  required  and  received  from 
Woodfall  as  ‘  the  only  fee  he  should  ever  desire  of  him.’ 

In  reference  to  the  Junius  Brutus  story,  Rogers  himself 
positively  states,  in  his  ‘  Table  Talk,’  p.  273,  that  the  question 
was  put  to  Francis,  not  by  himself,  but  by  Lady  Holland  in 
his  presence.  The  answer  was,  ‘  Madam,  do  you  mean  to  in- 
‘sult  me?’  So,  too,  Scrope  Davies,  Avho  was  intimate  with 
Francis,  once  began  :  ‘  Sir  Philip,  will  you  allow  me  to  put  a 
‘  question  to  you  ?  ’  ‘At  your  peril,  Sii',’  was  the  reply.  The 
addition  of  Brutus  was  a  subsequent  invention,  Moore  says,  of 
the  newspapers.  In  the  ‘  Dedication  to  the  British  Nation  ’ 
Junius  says,  ‘  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it 
‘  shall  perish  with  me.’  He  has  apparently  done  his  best  to 
keep  his  word. 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  political  to  the  actual  stage  or 
drama  may  sound  startling  in  our  time  ;  but  it  -would  have  seemed 
quite  natural  to  the  contemporaries  of  Garrick  and  the  Kembles, 
when  the  great  actors  divided  the  public  interest  with  the  leaders 
of  parties  and  the  magnates  of  intellect.  Dr.  Doran  positively 
asserts  that,  one  evening  during  the  Betty  fever,  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Pitt,  adjourned  and  went  down  to 
the  theatre  to  see  the  young  Roscius.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  letters 
abound  in  allusions  to  the  acting  drama ;  and  we  learn  from 
Lord  Byron’s  how  much  he  delighted  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  which  his  position  in  the  managing  committee  of  Drury 
Lane  flung  upon  him.  The  playgoers  of  their  day — comprising 
the  bulk  of  the  cultivated  classes — discussed  the  question  of  a 
new  part,  or  the  original  conception  of  an  old  one,  as  eagerly 
as  a  new  poem  or  a  maiden  speech.  They  defined,  compared, 
analysed,  and  did  their  best  to  base  their  judgments  on  the 
sound  principles  of  art.  We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to 
find  the  diarist  passing,  after  a  brief  interval  also  occupied  by 
historic  personages,  from  the  celebrities  of  St.  Stephen’s  and 
St.  James’s  to' those  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane. 

‘  Nothing  appears  to  me  more  difficult  than  even  to  preserve  an 
idea  of  the  pleasure  one  has  derived  from  good  acting.  I  am  quite 
convinced  no  description  can  give  the  least  idea  of  that  which  one 
has  not  seen.  After  having  heard  and  read  so  much  as  I  have  of 
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Garrick,  I  have  often  looked  at  the  picture  in  St.  James’  Square* 
and  fancied  I  had  some  idea  of  him,  but  then,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Anger- 
stein’s  picture  of  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  I  found  it 
so  dilFerent  that  all  my  ideas  were  overturned. 

‘  I  certainly  recollect  Miss  Farren  on  the  stage,  and  remember  very 
clearly  her  taking  leave  of  it,  but  nothing  remains  upon  my  mind 
which  would  lead  me  from  my  own  knowdedge  to  say  that  she  was  an 
excellent  actress.  1  know  1  was  told  so,  but  in  the  part  of  Lady 
Teazle,  in  which  I  saw  her  frequently,  I  could  not  point  out  one 
prominent  part,  which  has  left  on  my  mind  an  impression  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  prominent  parts  may,  to  a  certain 
degree,  be  considered  as  the  characteristic  of  that  never-failing  ele¬ 
gance  and  ease  which  marked  her  performance.  Perhaps,  too,  it  ig 
just  the  sort  of  excellence  which  is  the  least  likely  to  strike  and 
captivate  the  imagination  of  a  very  young  person.  1  recollect  not 
the  admirable  acting  in  the  famous  screen  scene,  but  the  circumstance 
of  seeing  Lord  Derby  leaving  his  private  box  to  creep  to  her  behind 
the  screen  ;  and  of  course  we  all  looked  with  impatience  for  the  dis¬ 
covery,  hoping  the  screen  would  fall  a  little  too  soon  and  show  to  the 
audience  Lord  Derby  as  well  as  Lady  Teazle.’ 

Dr.  Doran  states  that  Miss  Farren  took  her  final  leave  of  the 
stage  in  Lady  Teazle  on  the  8th  of  April  1797,  and  was  married 
to  Lord  Derby  on  the  May  Day  following,  his  countess  having 
died  on  the  14th  of  the  preceding  March.  In  allusion  to  the 
Earl’s  attachment  to  the  actress,  Horace  Walpole  writes  toMisg 
Berry  in  1791  :  ‘I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  these  ten  days, 

‘  though  the  east  wind  has  been  as  constant  as  Lord  Derby.’ 

It  may  prove  a  useful  warning  to  critics,  and  a  timely  en¬ 
couragement  to  aspirants,  to  learn  (as  they  may  learn  from  the 
next  extracts)  that  persons  of  clear  discernment  and  cultivated 
taste,  who  actually  gazed  on  the  great  luminaries,  saw  specks 
in  what  we  are  apt  to  supjiose  a  blaze  of  unsullied  brightness. 

‘  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  prime,  is  certainly  a  bright  recollection,  but 
I  did  not  feel  for  her  acting  quite  the  enthusiasm  that  most  people 
profess.  It  was  too  artificial  for  my  taste ;  her  attitudes  were 
and  graceful,  but  they  always  seemed  to  me  the  result  of  study ;  not 
like  Miss  O’Neil,  who  always  was  graceful  merely  because  she  could 
not  help  it — because  it  was  impossible  to  throw  those  beautifully- 
formed  limbs,  and  especially  that  neck,  into  any  position  that  was 
not  beautiful.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say,  in  Isabella  and  in  Jane 
Shore,  Miss  O’Neil  struck  me  as  very  inferior  indeed  to  Mrs.  Siddons. 
She  never  excited  that  deep  thrill  of  horror  which  made  my  blood 
tingle  at  my  lingers’  ends.  I  was  melancholy,  and  that  was  alL 

‘  Miss  O’Neil  had  sense  enough  to  refuse  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  conscious  that  her  powers  were  inadequate  to  it.  I  never 
saw  Mrs.  Siddons  with  a  good  Macbeth,  for  Kemble  I  never  reckoned 
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tolerable,  nor  did  I  feel  I  knew  what  the  character  was  till  I  heard 
Mrs.  Siddons  read  the  play.  Certainly  in  that  reading  some  speeches 
of  Macbeth’s,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  witches’,  were  the  parts 
that  struck  me  most.  Probably  Lady  Macbeth,  however  excellent, 
h»d  by  frequent  repetition  lost  some  of  her  power,  certainly  in  that 
pjrt  Mrs.  Siddons  could  no  longer  surprise  me.  Yes,  she  did  though. 

I  looked  with  impatience  for  the  grand  sleep-walking  scene,  and 
thought  I  would  take  advantage  of  my  position,  which  was  very  near 
her,  to  watch  the  fine,  fixed  glassy  glare  which  she  contrived  to  give 
to  her  eyes.  Alas!  that  was  quite  gone  :  w'hether  the  diminution  of 
the  natural  fire  of  the  eye  prevented  this  effect,  or  whether  the 
muscles  were  grown  less  flexible  from  age  and  want  of  constant 
ptucfice,  I  know  not,  but  I  feel  quite  certain  of  the  fact.  It  struck 
me  when  I  saw  her  once  more,  in  one  of  her  frequent  re-appearances, 
ict  Lady  Macbeth  on  the  opera  stage.  Then,  my  pleasure  in  seeing 
her  was  increased  by  my  delight  in  watching  the  effect  she  produced 
on  the  very  eloquent  though  plain  countenance  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  sate  in  the  stage-box,  literally  wrapt  up  in  the  performance. 

‘  Mr.  Greathead,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Mrs.  iSiddons 
read  Macbeth,  even  (he  said)  from  the  period  of  her  being  his  mother’s 
mid  before  she  had  appeared  on  any  stage  up  to  the  present  moment, 
ttdd  me  he  was  struck  w'ith  a  great  dilierence  in  her  manner  of  read¬ 
ing  the  witches’  scenes  after  the  appearance  of  “  Guy  Mannering.” 
He  said  it  was  quite  clear  to  him  that  Meg  Merriless  had  explained 
to  Mrs.  Siddons  Shakspeare’s  idea  in  the  witches.  This  he  told  me 
upon  my  observing  with  delight  upon  their  totally  altered  appearance 
OQ  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  I  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  as  one  of  the  most  singular  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
glorious  triumphs  of  the  genius  of  the  Great  Unknown,  as  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  call  him. 

‘  1  can  hardly  conceive  anything  finer  than  the  expression  which 
Mrs. Siddons  gave  to  the  simple  reply,  “ a  deed  without  a  name”  It 
seemed  full  of  all  the  guilty  dread  ^longing  to  witchcraft,  and  it  is 
just  this  idea  of  guilt  which  seems  to  me  so  difficult  to  convey  to 
w  minds,  which  are  so  engrossed  with  the  folly  of  the  whole  thing, 
that  we  do  not  recollect  it  was  a  sin' 

Mr.  Greathead’s  incidental  remark  helps  to  throw  light  over 
a  passage  in  the  early  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  has  (need- 
Wy  we  think)  scandalised  her  admirers  and  puzzled  her  bio¬ 
graphers.  Whilst  she  was  playing  at  Wolverhampton,  in  1773, 
as  Sarali  Kemble,  the  daughter  of  the  manager  of  a  strolling 
company,  Mr.  Siddons,  an  ex-apprentice  from  Birmingham, 
who  had  been  playing  Meadows  to  her  Kosetta  in  ‘  Love  in  a 
'  Village,’  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  returned  his  passion,  which 
her  parents  were  so  far  from  favouring  that  one  night,  when  he 
had  been  rather  too  demonstrative  in  its  display,  her  mother 
boxed  his  ears  behind  the  scenes.  He  left  the  troop ;  and 
the  future  Tragic  Muse,  equally  indignant  at  the  insult,  fled 
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tlie  stage  anil  took  service  with  a  patronising  great  lady  of 
the  neighbourhood.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  service? 
In  ‘  The  Secret  History  of  the  Stage,’  quoted  by  Dr.  Doran, 
it  is  bluntly  stated  that  *  she  hired  herself  as  lady’s  maid  at  10/. 

‘  a  year.’  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  endeavours  to  shade  away  the 
apparent  degradation.  After  mentioning  that  he  had  seen  a  copy 
of  Milton  which  the  Greatheads  presented  to  her  at  this  period, 
he  suggests  that  this  circumstance  is  at  variance  with  a  rumour 
‘  often  repeated,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  a  charitable  wish  to 
‘  make  her  early  days  as  vulgar  as  possible — namely,  that  she 
‘  went  as  a  nurserymaid  into  the  house  at  Guy’s  Cliff.  Fami- 
‘  lies  rarely  present  their  nursemaids  with  copies  of  Milton’s 
‘  poetry ;  and,  besides,  there  were  at  that  time  no  children  to  be 
‘  nursed  in  the  Greathead  family.  Her  station  with  them  was 
*  liumble  but  not  servile,  and  her  principal  employment  was  to 
‘  read  to  Mr.  Greathead.’*  The  younger  Greathead  was  then 
a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  Mrs.  Siddons  Avas  married  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year  ;  and  the  brief  duration  of  the  service, 
taken  in  connexion  with  its  somewhat  romantic  commencement, 
favours  Campbell’s  theory.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  associate  the  notion  of  vulgarity  or  degradation 
with  Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  the  fact  of  her  having  turned  nurse¬ 
maid  or  lady’s  maid  in  a  pet,  would  affect  her  memory  no  more 
than  that  of  Coleridge  is  affected  by  his  having  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Dragoons. 

iMiss  Wynn’s  criticisms  proceed  with  unabated  spirit : 

‘  My  delight,  my  astonishment,  when  I  first  saw  Kean  in  most  of 
his  great  parts,  I  recorded  at  tlie  time,  and  therefore  do  not  mention 
here.  Miss  O’Neil  gave  me  great  pleasure,  but  it  was  altogether  a 
lighter  sensation  than  that  excited  by  Mrs.  Siddons  or  Kean.  There 
was  none  of  that  thrill  which  more  exactly  answers  the  idea  of 
pleasing  pain  than  anything  I  ever  felt,  and  1  can  hardly  attach  any 
other  meaning  to  the  w’ords.  vShe  wms  sometimes  very  affecting, 
always  graceful,  pleasing,  but  I  think  never  great,  and  certainly 
never  offensive.  I  am,  upon  recollection,  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
her  scene  with  Lord  Hastings  in  “  Jane  Shore  ”  might  not  deserve 
the  epithet  of  great;  in  the  last  scene  she  fell  very  far  short  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  I  could  imagine  a  person  looking  at  those  features,  which, 
though  handsome,  are  certainly  very  deficient  in  expression,  and 
asking  how  could  that  face  succeed  on  the  stage  ?  She  must  have 
painted  her  eyebrows ;  for  how  could  there  be  any  expression  in 
a  face  so  entirely  without  brow  as  hers  ?  I  should  be  puzzled  to 
answer  these  inquirie.s,  but  I  believe  both  jliss  O’Neil,  and  even  Kean 
in  a  lesser  degree,  may  be  adduced  as  instances  of  expression  without 
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features,  and  may  show  how  much  feeling  may  be  betrayed  by  the 
human  frame,  independent  of  the  face. 

‘Still  there  certainly  was  a  powerful  charm  in  the  evanescent  hue 
of  Miss  O’Neil’s  delicate  complexion.  I  saw  her  once  in  “  Mrs. 
Haller  ”  give  interest  to  the  dull  scene  in  which  Old  Tobias  pours 
forth  his  tedious  gratitude  :  her  rosy  blushes  showed  how  unmerited 
she  felt  every  commendation  bestowed  on  a  creature  so  guilty.  In 
the  whole  of  this  part  she  appeared  to  me  absolute  perfection  ;  one 
tnat  of  nature  enchanted  me.  In  the  last  scene,  after  having  been 
pleased  by  her  appearance  of  deep  contrition,  her  painful  conscious¬ 
ness  of  degradation,  I  anticipated  with  pain  the  sort  of  disgust  which 
I  had  always  experienced  at  the  return  of  the  jewels.  The  whole 
incident  seems  to  me  too  trifling,  and  becomes  ludicrous  when  Mrs. 
Haller,  looking  to  see  whether  they  are  all  right,  makes  an  oration  on 
each  article:  with  these  feelings,  what  was  my  delight  when  Miss 
O’Neil,  who  had  kept  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  ground  and  ap¬ 
peared  really  sinking  into  it,  in  taking  the  box  from  the  stranger 
looked  at  him  for  the  first  time,  and  by  that  look  told  us  more  than 
hj  words  how  he  w’as  altered,  her  fears,  her  love,  &c.  &c. ;  in  short. 
Hooked  at  her  face  and  quite  forgot  the  jewels  which,  even  the  first 
time  the  play  was  ever  acted,  nearly  made  me  disgrace  myself  by 
liDghing  in  the  midst  of  the  tears  and  screams  which  Mrs.  Siddons 
called  forth.’  ' 


It  is  singular  that  the  writer  did  not  think  of  Rachel,  whilst 
looking  about  for  examples  of  what  genius  can  effect  without ' 
marked  advantages  of  form  or  feature  ;  for  it  appears  that  Miss 
Wynn  had  studied  the  French  stage  almost  equally  with  the 
English. 

'Talma  has  extremely  delighted  me;  I  never  go  to  a  French 
tragedy  expecting  that  close  and  sober  imitation  of  nature  which  one 
looks  for  on  the  English  stage ;  one  might  as  well  look  for  it  in  the 
midst  of  opera  recitative  as  in  the  jingle  of  rhyme.  Still  it  is  pleasure, 
and  great  pleasure  too,  though  of  a  difierent  nature.  I  think  Talma 
superior  to  every  performer  I  ever  saw  in  the  expression  of  bitter 
.«com,  esi>ecially  when  it  is  mixed  with  irony.  Still  I  think  he  never 
gave  me  as  much  pleasure  on  the  stage  as  he  did  in  Lady  Charleville’s 
dnwing-room,  where  I  heard  him  talk  over  English  and  French  act¬ 
ing,  express  his  wish  to  unite  the  merits  of  both,  depreciate  the 
hnmble  accuracy  with  which  the  last  mortal  throes  are  often  repre¬ 
sented  on  our  stage.  He  spoke  of  Kemble’s  Macbeth;  wondered  at  his 
tameness,  especially  immediately  after  the  commission  of  the  murder  ; 
and  said  that  his  whole  frame  ought  to  have  spoken  of  the  horrid  deed. 
Thus  far  everybody  must  have  agreed  with  him ;  but  when  the  very 
natural  question  Qu’auriez  voiisfait?  was  put  to  him,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  act  his  feelings,  I  for  one  thought  it  most  absurd  because 
then  my  ideas  were  screwed  to  the  pitch  of  Macbeth  and  nature. 
Probably  I  might  have  admired  if  I  had  been  screwed  up  to  the 
pitch  of  Orcste  and  French  rant.  Much  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the 
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superabundance  of  action  which  the  French  bestow  on  the  relation 
of  the  common  events  of  life  and  in  ordinary  conversation. 

‘  Wliat  w'ould  I  frivc  to  have  been  present  at  a  scene  related  to  mt 
that  evenin"  by  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess!  He  had  a  few  days  before  in- 
troiluced  Talma  to  Lady  Charleville.*  After  a  little  commonplace, 
he  (Talma)  was  drawn  on,  as  if  electrified  by  finding  in  her  a  kin- 
dred  admiration  of  his  hero,  Napoleon,  and  related  all  that  passed 
on  the  last  memorable  day  of  his  departure  from  Fontainebleau.  He 
gave  the  speeches  of  Talleyrand,  of  Napoleon,  of  a  physician  who  acted 
a  conspicuous  part,  with  such  an  accurate  imitation  of  their  sevenl 
manners  that  Sir  James  told  me  he  felt  ns  if  he  too  had  been  present 
at  the  scene. 

‘  Tliis  evening  Talma  recited  to  us  Hamlet’s  soliloquy  in  English: 
he  has  been  for  so  large  a  portion  of  his  early  life  in  England  that  tkf 
thinif  teas,  upon  the  whole,  much  less  absurd  than  might  have  ben 
expected.  There  was  no  very  striking  Gallicism,  excepting  the  word 
“  consu-mation.”  ’ 

AVas  it  diminished  veneration  for  our  immortal  hard,  or  an 
excess  of  critical  candour,  or  the  sense  of  difficulties  overcome, 
or  the  real  excellence  of  the  personation,  that  caused  Fechter’s 
‘  H:imlet,*  far  from  beingr  regarded  as  an  absurdity,  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  such  unequivocal  marks  of  fiivour?  The  con¬ 
ception  of  the  part  \vas  excellent  and  much  of  the  acting  ad¬ 
mirable,  but  those  whose  enjoyment  was  not  occasionally  marred 
by  the  accent,  must  have  had  ears  ill  attuned  to  the  harmony  of 
Shakspearean  verse,  and  small  relish  for  the  tvell  of  English 
undefiled. 

Tlie  uncle  mentioned  in  the  next  extract  is  Lord  Grenville 

‘]My  uncle  gave  me  a  curious  account  of  the  introduction  of 
I\Ir.  Scott  to  the  Princess.  Mrs.  Hayman,  in  sending  the  invitation  to 
my  uncle,  added  a  personal  request  that  he  would  come  early  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  poet  (for  as  such  only  was  he  known),  who  she  believed 
would  not  know  anyone  other  guest.  Scott  arrived  late,  was  only 
presented  to  tlie  Princess  just  before  she  went  to  dinner;  at  table, 
his  place  was  of  course  far  removed  from  hers,  and  little,  if  any,  con¬ 
versation  took  place  between  them.  Very  soon  after  the  gentlemen 
came  up  from  dinner  the  Princess  said,  “  Jlr.  Scott,  I  hear  you  have 
a  great  collection  of  stories  which  you  tell  remarkably  well :  pray 
let  us  hear  one.”  Without  any  disclaiming  speeches,  without  hesita- 


*  Catherine,  Countess  of  Charleville,  wife  of  the  first  earl;  a 
woman  of  many  and  varied  accomplishments,  and  of  masculine 
strength  of  understanding.  She  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1849. 
The  translation  of  Voltaire’s  ‘Pucelle,’  still  frequently  ascribed  to  her 
in  book  catalogues,  was  always  indignantly  denied  by  her.  It  was 
executed  and  printed  for  private  circulation  by  her  second  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Charleville,  prior  to  their  marriage,  and  was  not  at  all  in 
her  style.  She  delighted  in  refined  wit  and  detested  coarse  hunnour. 
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tion,  almost  without  delay,  Scott  began,  “  IMadam,  there  was  once,” 
Jtc.  &c.  The  story  was  much  applauded  :  another  was  called  for, 
and  followed  with  equal  fticility.  My  uncle  mentioned  this  as  an 
extraordinary  feat  of  self-possession  and  ready  wit.  I  am  certainly 
not  inclined  to  doubt  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Scott,  but  in  this 
instance  many  circumstances  appear  to  me  to  diminish  the  wonder. 
The  trade  of  Scott  in  his  character  of  London  and  Edinburgh  lion 
iras  as  decidedly  at  that  period  that  of  a  teller  of  stories  as  it  has 
ance  been  that  of  a  writer  of  novels.  The  tales  had  probably  been 
told  a  hundred  times,  and  on  this  occasion  his  friend  ilrs.  A.  H.,  I 
doubt  not,  gave  him  a  previous  hint  of  what  would  be  asked  from 
him.* 

Scott  mentions  this  dinner,  in  a  letter  to  ]Mr.  George  Ellis, 
describing  his  visit  to  London,  dated  April  7,  1806  ; — ‘  I  had 
‘also  the  honour  of  dining  with  a  fair  friend  of  yours  at 
'  Blackhcath,  an  honour  which  I  shall  long  remember.  She  is 
‘an  enchanting  princess,  who  dwells  in  an  enchanted  palace, 
‘and  I  cannot  help  thinking  her  prince  must  lie  under  some 
‘malignant  spell  when  he  denies  himself  her  society.’  His 
popularity  dates  from  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Lay  of  the  Last 
‘Minstrel,’  in  1805.  At  a  later  period  and  after  a  longer 
practice  in  being  lionised,  in  1809,  he  made  extremely  light  of 
his  own  social  accomplishments.  ‘  All  this  is  very  flattering,’ 
he  would  s.ay  to  Mr.  Morritt,  ‘  and  very  civil.  If  people  are 
‘  amused  with  hearing  me  tell  a  parcel  of  old  stories,  or  recite 
‘  a  pack  of  ballads  to  lovely  young  girls  and  gaping  matrons, 

‘  they  are  easily  pleased,  and  a  man  would  be  very  ill-natured 
‘who.w'ould  not  give  pleasure  so  cheaply  conferred.’  Two 
years  before,  his  absence  of  self-assumption  was  still  more  re¬ 
markable  : — 

'April,  1807. — Mr.  Scott,  the  author  of  the  Lay,  told  us  some 
curious  border  liistories.  Wc  were  much  pleased  with  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  history  of  Wat  Tynlin.  When  he  was  grown  old  and 
blind,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Lady  of  Branksome  in  her  absence 
called  upon  him  for  the  rent  of  a  small  tower  which  he  inhabited, 
part  of  which  is  standing  to  this  day.  Wat,  incensed,  replied  he 
never  had  paid  rent,  nor  would  at  that  age.  At  last  he  delivered  his 
bow  to  the  steward,  and  said  he  would  pay  the  rent  to  the  man  who 
could  draw  that  bow.  The  bow  was  certainly  tried,  but  we  will 
hope  that  the  lady  would  never  have  obliged  such  a  man  to  pay  his 
rent.  However,  certain  it  is  that  some  vain  attempts  were  made  to 
draw  his  bow,  and  that  Wat  never  paid  his  rent. 

‘Mr.  Scott  spoke  of  one  story  (tlie  story  of  Muckle  Mouth  Meg), 
which  might  make  an  excellent  ballad,  but  he  said  he  could  not  write 
it  as  to  do  it  justice  ;  much  humour  (he  said) — a  quality  lie  never 
possessed — was  required.’ 

There  is  a  note  in  the  Diary  on  this  entry : — 
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*  ‘  When  in  1815  Scott  published  Paul’s  “  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,” 
in  which  the  attempts  at  humour  so  entirely  failed,  I  lamented  hL 
having  forgotten  this  declaration.  Notv,  in  1824,  when  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  undoubted  though  unacknowledged  author  of  so  many 
admirable  novels  containing  more  humour  than  could  probably  be 
found  in  all  the  other  authors  of  this  century  collected  together,  I 
wonder  at  his  having  made  it.  I  see  that  when  I  tell  this  story 
nobo<ly  believes  me,  and  I  feel  I  should  doubt  my  own  recollection  if 
the  above  had  not  been  written  on  the  very  day  that  I  saw  Scott,  in 
1807.’ 

Perhaps  Scott’s  early  self-estimate,  properly  construed,  was 
not  altogether  a  mistake.  He  must  have  known  that  he  could 
tell  stories,  and  draw  characters,  of  rich  Scotch  humour ;  but  he 
despaired  of  reaching  the  very  high  standard  of  English  humour 
which  he  had  form^  for  himself  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
masters  of  the  craft.  He  despaired  (Shakespeare  apart)  of 
rivalling  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  Addison,  the  depth  and 
playfulness  of  Fielding,  or  even  the  vivacious  exuberance  of 
his  own  countryman,  Smollett ;  and  surely  no  one  south  of  the 
Tweed  would  dream  of  comparing  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  to 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Dominie  Sampson  to  Parson  Adame, 
Andrew  Fair  Service  to  Partridge,  or  Ritchie  Moniplies  to 
Strap. 

A  fashionable  physician  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  curious  facts.  He  is  behind  the  scenes  at  critical  mo¬ 
ments  ;  he  is  slipping  in  and  out  of  great  houses,  when  stormy 
scenes  are  passing,  or  startling  changes  arc  in  the  wind;  he  is  close 
at  hand  when  the  prince,  statesman,  or  favourite,  reduced  by  ill¬ 
ness,  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  seek  relief  in  semi-confidcnce  or 
self-laudation  ending  in  self-betrayal.  Sir  Henry  Halford  was 
the  beau-ideal  of  the  character ;  and  no  man  was  more  disposed 
to  profit  by  his  opportunities.  His  over-eagemess  to  stand  well 
at  the  same  time  with  two  great  party  leaders,  once  led  him  into 
a  ludicrous  scrape.  In  the  brief  ministerial  crisis  brought  about 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Reform  Ministers  in  May  1832,  he 
wrote  on  the  same  day  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  salvation  of  the  Constitution  from  the 
AVhigs,  and  to  Lord  Grey  to  condole  with  him  on  its  j)endmg 
destruction  by  the  Tories,  and  enclosed  the  letters  in  the  wrong 
envelopes ;  so  that  the  Duke  received  the  condolence,  and  Lord 
Grey  the  congratulation.  In  May  1810,  Lord  Grenville  fell 
ill,  and  Mr.  Fremantle  writes  to  Earl  Temple :  —  ‘I  wish 

‘  extremely  he  had  Baillic  instead  of  Halford . I  can  speak 

‘  on  this  subject  from  experience,  for  I  was  tormented  even  to 
‘  torture  for  six  months  in  my  head  constantly.  Sir  H.  Halford 

attended  me,  and  prescribed  everything  in  his  vocabularj'. 
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‘  without  effect.  I  sent  for  Baillie,  and  he  relieved  me  in  a 
‘  week.’  This  advice  was  probably  disregarded,  for  we  find 
Sir  Henry  remaining  on  confidential  and  most  communicative 
terms  with  the  family,  and  one  of  the  results  was  the  conversa¬ 
tion  thus  recorded : — 

‘  May,  1832. — Sir  Henry  Halford  gave  us  the  other  day  some  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  respecting  the  malady  of  George  III.  He  says 
U  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  that  species  of  insanity  that,  about 
three  months  after  the  seizure,  there  is  a  great  change  for  the  better, 
which  sometimes  ends  in  recovery,  in  other  cases  in  a  more  violent 
return  of  malady  ;  he  says  we  sliall  probably  hear  of  that  change  in 
poor  Lord  Dudley  in  about  two  months  ;  whether  it  will  be  perma¬ 
nent  or  not,  is  more  than  any  mortal  can  tell.  In  the  case  of  the 
King,  this  change  took  place  in  the  month  of  February  ;  it  was  not 
only  that  hopes  were  entertained,  but  many  of  the  Council  were  of 
opinion  that  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  On  one  par¬ 
ticular  day  they  came  out  saying  that  he  had  spoken  so  perfectly 
collectedly — 1st,  on  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to  America:  of 
the  persons  to  command :  of  the  points  to  which  the  troops  were 
to  be  sent ;  2nd,  of  the  expediency  of  the  appointment  of  a  vice- 
chancellor  ;  of  the  persons  best  fitted  for  the  office  *,  &c.  &c. :  that 
they  believed  him  quite  restored  and  able  to  resume  his  power.  Lord 
EUenborough  used  the  words  of  Pilate :  “  I  find  no  fault  at  all  in 
that  just  person.” 

‘  Sir  Henry  said,  this  not  being  his  own  opinion,  he  felt  his  situation 
an  extremely  unpleasant  one  :  well  knowing  the  cunning  of  all  mad 
persons,  he  was  well  aware  that  nothing  but  extreme  vigilance  would 
enable  them  to  detect  the  delusions  if  they  still  existed.  One  day, 
when  the  King  fancied  himself  surrounded  by  servants  only,  and 
when  a  medical  attendant  was  watching  unseen,  he  took  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water  and  drank  it  to  the  health  conjugis  mece  dilectissinue 
Elizabet/iee,  meaning  Lady  Pembroke.  Here  was  a  delusion  clearly 
established  and  noted  down  immediately — the  use  of  Latin,  which 
was  not  to  be  understood  by  those  whom  he  supposed  only  to  hear 
him,  affording  a  singular  proof  of  the  odd  cunning  of  insanity. 

‘A  few  days  after.  Sir  Henry  was  walking  with  him  on  the  terrace, 
he  began  talking  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  of  its  superiority  to  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  ended  with  growing  so  vehement  that 
he  really  ranted  forth  its  praises  without  mentioning  that  which  Sir 
Henry  believes  to  have  been  the  real  motive  of  this  preference — the 
left-handed  marriages  allowed.  He  was  very  anxious  to  see  w'hether 
traces  of  this  delusion  would  appear  again,  and  went  to  the  Duke  of 
York  to  ask ,  for  information  as  to  the  tenets,  practices,  &c.  of 
the  Lutheran  faith.  The  Duke  said,  watch  him  in  Passion  Week  ; 
if  he  fancies  himself  a  Lutheran,  you  will  see  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  mortification  and  mourning,  &c.  When  Sir  Henry  returned 


*  This  fixes  the  date.  The  first  Vice-Chancellor  was  appointed 
early  in  1813. 
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to  the  assembled  physicians,  he  wrote  down  the  substance  of  this 
conversation,  and,  without  communicating  it  to  anybody,  requested 
those  present  to  seal  the  paper  and  keep  it  in  a  chest  where  their 
notes  and  other  papers  of  importance  were  kept  under  locks,  of 
whicli  each  had  a  separate  key.  When  the  Monday  in  Passion  Week 
arrived,  and  Sir  Henry  had  nearly  forgotten  this  conversation,  he 
went  into  the  King’s  dressing-room  while  he  was  at  his  toilet,  and 
found  the  attendants  in  amazement  at  his  having  called  for  and  pat 
on  black  stockings,  black  waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  a  grey  coat 
with  black  buttons. 

‘  It  was  curious  to  hear  that  his  delusions  assumed,  like  those  of 
other  madmen,  the  character  of  pride,  and  that  a  sovereign  even 
fancied  himself  in  a  station  more  elevated  than  his  own.  He  would 
sometimes  fancy  himself  possessed  of  supernatural  power ;  and  when 
angry  with  any  of  the  keepers,  stamp  his  foot,  and  say  he  had  sent 
them  down  into  hell. 

‘  It  is  always  evident  to  me  that,  among  all  these  royalties— among 
the  three  kings  whom  he  has  attended — Sir  Henry’s  partiality  is  to 
the  one  who  seems  to  me  to  deserve  it  least — to  George  the  Fourth. 
He  gave  us  the  following  account  of  his  first  introduction  to  his 
intimacy.  He  had  never  attended  the  Prince,  and  barely  knew  him 
when  the  last  malady  of  George  the  Third  declared  itself.  Sir 
Henry  \vas  aware  that  he  was  surrounded  by  spies  from  the  Prince ; 
that  one  whom  “  we  w’ell  knew  and  would  little  suspect,”  was  living 
at  the  Christopher,  &c.  Anxious  to  stop  this,  Sir  Henry  went 
to  the  Prince,  and  gave  him  the  most  detailed  and  most  accurate 
statement  of  the  situation  of  the  King.  The  Prince  expressed  his 
gratitude,  not  unmixed  with  surprise,  at  his  candour.  Sir  Henry  pro¬ 
mised  that  henceforth  he  might  depend  upon  always  having  from  him 
the  most  accurate  information,  if  he  would  only  promise  not  to  seek 
it  from  any  other  source.  The  Prince  gave  the  promise,  and  (won¬ 
derful  to  say)  kept  it.  Sir  Henry  then  went  to  the  Queen,  and  told 
her  what  she  had  done.  She,  with  a  tremendous  frown,  expressed 
great  astonishment ;  Sir  Henry  stated  the  obvious  reasons  for  the 
step  he  had  taken  ;  she  paused ;  her  brow  cleared :  “  You  are  quite 
right.  Sir  ;  it  is  proper  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  informed.” 
From  that  moment,  as  he  says,  confidence  and  intimacy  were  renewed 
between  mother  and  son.’ 

In  connexion  with  what  comes  next,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Princess  Amelia  died  on  November  2, 1810  ;  and 
that  her  prolonged  illness  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  King’s  malady. 

‘  At  the  period  before  mentioned,  during  the  lucid  intervals.  Sir 
Henry  describes  himself  as  having  had  a  very  awkward  subject  to 
discuss  with  the  King.  The  death  of  Princess  Amelia  was  known 
to  him ;  every  day  the  attendants  expected  and  dreaded  questions  as 
to  her  property,  her  will,  &c. ;  the  bequest  of  everything  to  General 
Fitzroy  was  a  subject  so  very  delicate  to  touch  upon.  The  Queen 
dared  not ;  Perceval  and  the  Chancellor  successively  undertook  the  dis- 
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closure,  and  shrunk  from  it,  imposing  it  on  Sir  Henry.  Never,  be 
says,  can  he  forget  the  feelings  with  which,  having  requested  some 
private  conversation  with  the  King,  after  the  other  physicians  were 
gone,  he  was  called  into  a  window  with  the  light  falling  so  full  on  his 
countenance  that  even  the  poor  nearly-blind  King  could  see  it.  He 
asked  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  hear  now  how  Princess 
Amelia  had  disposed  of  her  little  property.  “  Certainly,  certainly,  I 
want  to  know  with  great  eagerness.  Sir  Henry  reminded  him,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  illness  he  had  appointed  Fitzroy  to  ride  with 
her;  how  he  had  left  him  with  her  at  Weymouth  ;  how  it  was  natural 
and  proper  that  she  should  leave  him  some  token  for  these  services ; 
that,  excepting  jewels,  she  had  nothing  to  leave,  and  had  bequeathed 
them  all  to  him ;  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  thinking  jewels  a  very 
inappropriate  bequest  for  a  man,  had  given  Fitzroy  a  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation  for  them  (his  family,  by  the  bye,  always  said  it  was  very 
inadequate),  and  had  distributed  slight  tokens  to  all  the  attendants 
and  friends  of  the  Princess,  giving  the  bulk  of  the  jewels  to  Princess 
Mary,  her  most  constant  and  kindest  of  nurses.  Upon  this  the  poor 
King  exclaimed :  '•  Quite  right ;  just  like  the  Prince  of  Wales and 
no  more  was  said. 

‘  Sir  Henry  is  apt  to  be  the  hero  of  his  own  stories,  and  to  boast  t 
degree  of  intimacy  and  confidence  which  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
doubt.  The  history  of  the  change  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
question  is  very  curious  ;  but  I  own  I  feel  it  rather  difficult  to  believe 
that  Sir  Henry  was  admitted  into  a  secret  so  closely  kept.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  his  story  is  that,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  wrote  to  the  King  a  letter,  which  he  showed  to  Sir  Henry, 
stating  that  he  felt  the  time  to  be  now  arrived  when  the  boon  of 
emancipation  could  no  longer  be  refused  to  Ireland;  telling  him  that, 
if  his  objections  remained  unsurmountable,  he  must  abandon  the 
strong  hold  of  his  faith.  The  Coronation  Oath,  as  an  argument, 
which  had  been  proved  not  to  hold  water,  must  not  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  again.  This  letter.  Sir  Henry  says,  produced  much  and  very 
painful  cogitation,  and  agitation  enough  to  have  roused  the  King 
from  his  state  of  indolence  to  very  deep  thought.  A  second  letter 
Sir  Henry  saw  when  the  King  was  more  inclined  to  concession,  in 
which  the  Duke  requested  leave  to  impart  his  intentions  to  two 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  to  one  or  two  of  the  bishops.’ 

George  IV.  was  never  famous  for  discretion,  and  was  espe¬ 
cially  liable  to  the  tattling  tendency  already  hinted  at  in  sick 
and  solitary  greatness.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that 
he  told  Sir  Henry  the  substance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
letters;  and' that  some  such  letters  were  written  is  beyond 
a  doubt.*  On  the  9th  of  August,  1828,  the  Duke  writes  to 
Mr.  (Sir  Robert)  Peel : — 

*  The  correspondence  is  printed  in  the  Memoir  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  published  since  his  death  by  the  Trustees  of  his 
Papers,  Lord  Mahon  (now  Earl  Stanhope)  and  Mr.  Cardwell.  Part  I. 
‘The  Roman  Catholic  Question,*  1828-9,  pp.  180-201. 
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‘  My  dear  Pefx, — I  now  send  you  the  memorandum  which  I  sent 
to  the  King  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
liim  at  the  same  time,  his  answer,  a  memorandum  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  he.' 

On  the  13th,  four  days  later,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Peel’s 
answer : — 

‘  In  the  meantime  I  tell  you  that  I  have  communicated  your  papers 
to  the  Chancellor  alone ;  Goulburn  is  not  in  town,  and  I  have  not 
shown  him  my  papers,  nor  done  more  than  merely  mention  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  him.  Moreover  I  told  the  King  that  it  should  go  no  farther 
than  to  you  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  this  stage.' 

A  hasty  reading  of  the  second  letter  may  have  misled  Sir 
Henry  into  the  impression  that  the  Duke  had  requested  leave 
to  impart  his  intentions  to  two  cabinet  ministers,  as  well  as  to 
one  or  two  of  the  bishops.  We  need  hardly  say  that  no  such 
leave  was  necessary,  so  far  as  the  other  cabinet  ministers  were 
concerned. 

In  1823,  Miss  Wynn  went  abroad  with  her  mother.  Lady 
Charlotte  Williams  Wynn,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  (then)  Dowager  Queen  of  Wirtemberg,  nee  Princess 
Royal  of  England. 

‘  Stuttgard :  Oct.  1823. — In  the  midst  of  the  incessant  gossip  of  the 
Queen  Dowager,  the  subject  of  which  is  almost  always  herself  and  her 
family^  some  curious  grains  may  be  collected  from  a  quantity  of  use¬ 
less  chaff.  There  is  no  topic  on  which  she  seems  to  me  to  show  such 
good  sense  as  in  speaking  of  Napoleon.  I  heard  her  say  :  “  It  was 
of  course  very  painful  to  me  to  receive  him  with  civility  ;  but  1 
had  no  choice ;  the  least  failure  on  my  part  might  have  been  a 
sufficient  pretence  for  depriving  my  husband  and  children  of  this 
kingdom.  It  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  faire  bonne  mine  d  mauvais  jeu.  To  me  he  was 
always  perfectly  civil.”  I  have  since  heard  that  he  gave  her  facil¬ 
ities  for  correspondence  with  her  own  family,  at  the  time  that  the 
state  of  Europe  would  otherwise  have  made  it  nearly  impossible. 
The  Queen,  who  is  always  trying  to  puff  off  the  conjugal  tenderness 
of  her  husband,  told  my  mother  that  he  left  it  to  her  option  whether 
she  would  receive  Napoleon.  She  said :  “  I  eould  not  hesitate ;  it 
was  my  duty.”  I  do  not  give  her  any  credit  for  a  determination  so 
perfectly  natural ;  few  women  would,  I  think,  have  hesitated  under 
the  same  circumstances,  even  if  the  option  given  her  was  not  an  order 
given  in  a  more  polite  form.  I  do  give  her  much  credit  for  the 
honest  candour  with  which  she  now  speaks  of  the  fallen  conqueror, 
though  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  most  of  the 
members  of  her  own  family,  and  especially  to  the  King.  The  Queen 
of  Bavaria  was  not  as  wise ;  and  upon  some  occasion  when  Napoleon 
was  incensed  at  some  slight  from  her,  he  said  she  should  remember 
what  she  was  but  for  him,  la  file  fun  miserable  petit  Margrave 
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{Baden),  and  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Wirtcmberg,  la 
file  dit  pins  grand  Jloi  de  la  Terre. 

‘  The  Queen  said  that  the  great  preparations  made  in  the  palaces 
at  Stuttgard  Louisbourg  for  the  reception  of  Napoleon  were  not  with 
her  approbation,  and  tiiat  she  said  to  the  King,  “3/on  ami,  vous 
derricz  fairele  pauvre  an  lieu  iT Haler  vos  richesses,  si  vous  ne  voulez 
pas  avoir  de  fortes  contributions  a  pager.”  It  was  ridiculous  enougli 
to  hear  her  say  how,  when  Napoleon  admired  the  Lyons  embroidery, 
and  said  “  I  cannot  have  such  at  tiie  Tuileries,”  she  told  him  it  was  her 
work,  adding,  “  God  forgive  me,  that  was  a  lie.”  When  he  made  the 
same  observation  on  some  other  instance  of  magnificence,  she  told 
him  it  was  all  done  by  the  Due,  7Hon  beaupere,  and  in  relating  this, 
added  the  same  corrective.  She  said  the  manners  of  Napoleon  were 
extremely  brusque,  even  when  he  was  making  the  civil.  She  had 
seen  both  Josephine  and  Marie  Louise  with  him,  and  seems  to  have 
been  less  pleased  with  the  manners  of  the  former  than  most  persons 
who  saw  her. 

‘  Napoleon  used  to  play  at  whist  in  the  evening,  but  not  for  money, 
playing  ill  and  inattentively.  One  evening  when  the  Queen  Dowager 
was  playing  with  him  against  her  husband  and  his  daughter  (the 
Queen  of  Westphalia,  the  wife  of  Jerome),  the  King  stopped  Napoleon, 
who  was  taking  up  a  trick  that  belonged  to  them,  saying,  “  Sire,  on 
ne  joue  pas  id  en  conquerantT 

‘  The  Queen  spoke  much  of  her  father,  of  his  recovery  from  his 
hrst  illness  ;  mentioned  the  story  one  has  often  heard  of  his  wish  to 
read  “  King  Lear,”  which  the  doctors  refused  him,  and  which  he  got 
in  spite  of  them  by  asking  for  Colman’s  works,  in  which  he  knew  he 
should  find  the  play  as  altered  by  him  for  the  stage.  This  I  had 
often  heard,  but  the  affecting  sequel  was  quite  new  to  me,  and 
fatiguing  as  the  visits  to  Louisbourg  are,  I  wished  I  had  been  there 
to  have  heard  it  from  the  Queen’s  own  mouth.  When  the  three  elder 
princesses  went  in  to  the  King,  he  told  them  what  he  had  been  read¬ 
ing.  lie  said,  “  It  is  very  beautiful,  very  affecting,  and  very  awful 
adding,  “  I  am  like  poor  Lear ;  but,  thank  God,  I  have  no  Regan,  no 
Goneril,  but  three  Cordelias.”  The  Queen  wept  in  relating  this,  and 
my  mother  says  she  felt  as  if  she  could  have  done  the  same.’ 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  Miss  Wynn  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  General  Alava,  who  would  bear  a  detailed 
biography  far  better  than  many  who,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
have  been  subjected  to  that  critical  test.  He  was  of  a  good 
Spanish  family,  although  not  of  the  highest  rank.  He  first 
entered  the  navy,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  when 
he  was  tak6n  prisoner  on  board  the  ‘  Santissima  Trinidad’  at 
Trafalgar.  On  being  liberated  he  gave  up  the  naval  profession 
for  the  military,  and  figured  as  an  adherent  of  King  Joseph  till 
1811;  when,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  changed  sides, 
and  not  long  afterwards  we  find  him  attached  to  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington’s  staff  as  Spanish  Commissioner,  with  the  rank  of  Bri- 
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gadier-General.  His  gallantry  and  coolness  speedily  made  him 
a  favourite  with  the  English  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  their 
proximity  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  inti¬ 
macy  on  which  they  stood  towards  each  other,  are  amusingly 
illustrated  by  the  Chaplain-General  (Dr.  Gleig),  who,  after  men¬ 
tioning  that  the  Duke,  at  the  battle  of  Orthes,  received  a  severe 
contusion  from  a  ball,  which  struck  his  swordguard  with  such 
violence  as  to  throw  him  to  the  ground,  adds :  ‘  He  was  on  his 
‘  feet  again,  however,  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  condition  to  laugh 

*  at  the  Spanish  General,  Alava,  who  had  likewise  been 

*  wounded  almost  at  the  same  instant  in  that  fleshy  and  very 

*  sensitive  part  of  the  body,  any  accident  to  which  is  apt  to 
‘  excite  the  mirth  rather  than  the  sympathy  of  lookers-on.’  * 

Another  story  runs  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of 
Quatre  Bras,  Alava  found  the  Duke  sitting  on  a  bank  with 
some  papers  on  his  knees:  ‘Oh*  ia  that  you,  Alava?  Were 
‘  you  at  the  Duchess’s  (of  Richmond’s)  ball  last  night?’  ‘  His 
‘  tone  and  manner,’  added  Alava,  in  relating  the  incident, 

‘  were  enough ;  I  felt  that  all  would  go  right.’ 

Alava’s  politics  were  Liberal ;  and  on  his  return  to  his 
own  eountry  he  got  into  trouble  by  taking  the  losing  side  in 
1825.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Spain  for  a  period ;  and, 
after  several  alternations  of  fortune,  we  find  him  in  England 
during  the  Reform  Bill  agitation,  when  he  was  suspected,  per¬ 
haps  unjustly,  of  communicating  what  he  had  heard  at  Walmer 
Castle  to  Earl  Grey.  At  all  events,  strong  differences  of 
opinion  led  to  a  partial  estrangement  between  him  and  the 
Duke.  In  1833,  he  was  appointed  Spanish  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s ;  an  appointment  which  he  retained  for 
several  years,  besides  being  charged  with  a  special  mission  to 
France  in  1834.  He  died  at  Bareges  in  1841.t 

Alava  talked  well,  and  knew  it.  He  prided  himself  on  his 
excellence  as  a  raconteur.  His  versions  of  remarkable  Incidents, 
moreover,  are  always  valuable  from  the  means  of  information 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed. 

^  Aix-la-ChapeUe:  Oct.  9th. — 1  am- hearing  from  General  Alava  a 
great  deal  about  all  those  of  whom  history  will  one  day  talk  a  great 
deal  and  tell  much  that  he  could  contradict  on  personal  knowledge; 
for  instance,  he  was  present  when  Cumbronne  was  taken,  and  when 
he  is  said  to  have  made  the  speech  so  often  repeated,  and  so  often 
commented  upon,  “  La  Garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas.”  He  did  not 


*  The  Life  of  Arthur,  First  Duke  of  AVellington,  &c.,  p.  272. 
t  For  further  details  of  Alava’s  life,  see  Lord  Holland’s  ‘  Foreign 
Reminiscences,*  p.  159. ;  ‘Larpent’s  Journal,'  vol.  iii.  p.  41.;  and  Ed. 
Rev.,  vol.  xciii.  p.  160. 
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say  this  or  anything  else,  only  screamed  for  a  surgeon  to  dress  his 
wound,  having  quietly  surrendered.’ 

The  well-authenticated  English  version  is,  that  when  the 
French  Guards  fell  back,  Colonel  Halkett,  who  had  marked 
out  Canibronne,  dashed  at  him  with  uplifted  sword,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  cutting  him  down,  when  Cambronne  cried  out 
to  him  to  hold  his  hand,  and  surrendered.  Just  afterwards, 
Halkett’s  horse  fell  and  Cambronne  made  an  attempt  to  escape, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  Colonel,  who  pulled  him  back  by  the 
uguillette  and  delivered  him  over  to  a  guard  of  Osnabruckers.* 
Cambronne  himself  always  denied  the  historic  mot  attributed  to 
him,  which,  according  to  M.  Fournier  (‘  I’Esprit  dans  I’Histoire’), 
was  invented  by  M.  Rougemont,  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Indepen- 
‘  dant,’  in  which  journal  it  originally  appeared.  To  return  to 
Alava : — 

‘He  saw  the  famous  correspondence  which  passed  between  Fouche 
and  Carnot  at  the  period  of  the  restoration,  when  the  former,  as 
minister  of  police,  was  sending  all  the  proscribed  into  exile.  Carnot 
wrote,  “  Om  veux-tu  que  faille,  Traitre’t"  Fouche  replied,  “  Oa 
At  voudras,  Imbecille.”  ’ 

This  story  is  told  with  slight  variation  in  the  posthumous 
‘  Memoires  ’  of  Fouche ;  but  the  apocryphal  character  of  that 
book  has  hitherto  led  many  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  contx  pour 
rire  adroitly  fitted  to  the  characters.  Alava’s  confirmation  is 
therefore  by  no  means  superfluous. 

‘I  am  still,  (continues  Miss  Wynn,)  after  all  I  have  heard  in 
Majorca,  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  Madame  de  Coigny,  a 
professed  devote,  Alava,  and  the  Prince  Pierre  d’Aremberg,  talk  be¬ 
fore  us  heretics  of  their  bishops,  cardinals,  legates,  and  even  their 
popes.  Alava  was  telling  us  of  the  legate  in  Spain  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  III.  He  had  some  discussion  with  Aranda,  then  minister, 
and  refused  some  boon  requested  for  Spain,  detailing  with  great  pomp 
his  fears  lest  the  interests  of  their  holy  faith  might  suffer  by  such 
concessions.  Aranda,  provoked  at  last,  said,  “  How  can  you  bring 
forward  such  arguments  to  me,  who  know  that  you  are  an  Atheist 
as  well  as  myself?”  The  pious  legate  quietly  replied,  “  E  vero,  ma 
questo  non  si  dice" 

‘  Alava  amused  me  in  telling  of  the  same  man,  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  often- repeated  question  of  that  fool  Charles  IV., 
who  made  all  around  him  observe  the  striking  resemblance  between 
his  son,  Don  Francisco  de  Paula,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The 
sneer  with  which  the  Legate  first  looked  at  the  Queen,  then  at 
Manuel,  and  replied,  “  E  vero.  Sire,”  was  very  well  described.  They 


*  Siborne’s  ‘History  of  the  War  in  France  and  Belgium,’  vol.  ii, 
p.  220. 
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all  speak  of  the  present  pope  (Leo  XII.)  as  having  been  Jier  liiertiii, 
and  ani  not  shy  of  letting  you  see  that  they  consider  his  present  aus¬ 
terity  as  mere  hypocrisy.  Of  the  late  pope  (Pius  VII.)  they  speak 
with  the  veneration  which  his  character  seems  to  demand  from  all, 
but  which  is  certainly  not  felt  by  the  bigoted  Catholics,  who  cannot 
endure  his  liberal  ideas.  They  were  speaking  of  the  time  that  he 
passed  in  confinement  at  Fontainebleau.  Napoleon  wanted  to  force 
him  to  consent  to  measures  which  his  conscience  disapproved,  and 
one  day,  tired  out,  said  to  one  of  his  ministers  (Fouche  *,  I  believe), 
“  Why  do  not  you  try  what  ill  treatment  can  do?  short  of  torture,  I 
authorise  you  to  employ  every  means.'*  The  reply  was,  “  Mais, 
HirPy  que  roulez  vous  que  Ponfassc  (Tun  homme  qui  laisse  geler  Teau 
dans  son  benitier  sans  se  plaindrc  de  u'avoir  pas  du  feu  dans  $a 
chambre  ?" 

‘One  evening  we  talked  of  that  extraordinary  personage  the 
Prince  de  L^ne,  who  for  fourscore  years  had  lived  with  every  person 
of  distinction  in  Europe,  and  who,  to  the  last  moment,  preserved  not 
only  every  useful  faculty  but  wit  and  gaiety  besides.  He  preserved 
also  to  the  last  a  singular  facility  of  versification,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  writing  epitaphs  on  himself.  They  say  that  he  must 
have  written  about  five  hundred,  generally  impromptus,  and  of 
course  worthless.’ 


lie  was  always  writing  about  himself  in  prose  as  well  as  in 
verse.  Amongst  the  heads  of  ehapters  in  his  ‘  Memoires  et 
‘  melanges  ’  we  find :  ‘  De  ^loi  pendant  le  jour,’  ‘  Do  iSIoi  jwn- 
‘  dant  la  nuit,’  ‘  Dc  ^loi  encore,’  ‘  !Memoire  pour  mon  coeur,’ 

‘  Mes  ecarts,  ou  Ma  tete  en  liberte.’ 

‘  Apropos  Madame  de  Coigny  told  us  an  anecdote  of  that  famous 
progress  which  Catherine  la  Grande  made  through  the  southern  part 
of  her  empire,  and  which  the  Prince  de  Ligne  has  so  well  described. 
She  was  attended  by  the  Ministers  of  the  three  great  European 
Powers.  They  arrived  at  Kiow.  She  first  asked  the  Austrian 
Cobentzel,  what  be  thought  of  the  town  ?  He  made  a  set  speech 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  contrasting  them  with  the  new 
buildings  which  she  had  made,  and  of  course  extracting  from  that 
part  of  the  subject  a  long  tirade  of  compliment,  &c.  'When  this 
oration  was  ended,  Catherine  turns  to  Segur,  the  French  Minbter, 
“  Et  I'ous,  Monsieur,  qu'en  pensez  vous  ?  ”  “  Madame,  il  me  sembU 

que  Kiow  of  re  le  souvenir  dt  un  grand  empire  et  F  espoir  d  un  autre.”] 
Catherine  then  says :  *‘A  votre  tour.  Monsieur  Fitzherbert  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  St.  Helens),  qu'en  dites-vous  ?  ”  “  Ma  foi,  Madame,  jt 

troure  que  e'est  le  plus  vilain  trou  que  nous  ayons  eneore  vu  dam 
notre  route."  Madame  de  Coigny  says  she  has  laughed  at  Lord  St. 


*  In  the  ‘  Memoires,’  Fouche  is  made  to  say  that  Napoleon,  know¬ 
ing  his  repugnance  to  violent  measures  against  the  pope,  never  trusted 
him  with  the  conduct  of  them, 
t  Kiow  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Muscovy. 
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Helens  about  this  speech  ;  that  he  replied  that  everything  that  was 
pretty,  everything  flattering,  had  been  said,  and  as  lie  could  not 
repeat  that,  nothing  remained  him  but  the  plain  truth.  She  added, 

“  Cest  si  Anglais." 

Segur  tells  tins  story  somewhat  differently  and  less  pointedly. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  joined  the  Imperial  suite  at 
Kiow,  does  not  mention  the  incident,  but  in  his  ‘  Portrait  ’  of 
Catherine  he  mentions  a  reply  of  his  own,  rivalling  that  of  the 
English  diplomat  in  bluntncss  :  ‘  “  Avouez,”  me  dit-ellc,  en  me 
‘  montrant  son  nouveau  palais  de  Moscou,  “  que  voila  une 
‘magniflque  enfilade.”  “C’est,”  repondis-je,  “la  beaute  d’un 
‘  hopital ;  mais  pour  une  residence,  e’est  pitoyable.”  ’ 

‘  I  did  not  know,  till  I  heard  it  from  Alava,  the  exact  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in 
London.  It  seems  that  one  morning  a  partner  of  the  house  of  Roths¬ 
child  came  to  Lord  Liverpool,  informed  him  that  he  had  a  few  hours 
before  received  the  glorious  news,  or  at  least  the  bare  outline ;  that, 
having  made  all  the  advantage  which  this  exclusive  knowledge  could 
give  him  on  the  Stock  Market,  he  now  came  to  impart  it  to  Government. 
He  xDould  not  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  had 
acquired  the  intelligence,  could  not  give  any  particulars,  only  re¬ 
peated  the  assurances  of  the  truth  of  the  information.  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  thought  it  cruel,  on  such  vague  foundations,  to  raise  hopes  or 
fears.  To  one  of  his  colleagues,  Vansittart  (I  think),  who  happened 
to  come  in,  he  told  the  circumstance,  and  they  agreed  to  conceal  it 
from  every  other  human  being  till  more  was  known.  There  was  a 
Cabinet  dinner  that  day  at  Lord  Harrowby's ;  not  one  word  was  said 
respecting  the  news,  and  Lord  Liverpool  was  returning  home  full  of 
anxiety.  In  the  street  his  carriage  was  stopped  by  an  unknown, 
who,  with  some  apology,  said  that  he  was  just  come  from  Downing 
Street ;  that  a  carriage  with  six  horses  dressed  with  laurels,  French 
eagles,  and  colours  hanging  out  of  the  windows,  had  arrived ;  that 
the  glorious  news  was  instantly  spread  ;  and  that  the  messenger  was 
gone  to  Lord  Harrowby’s  in  pursuit  of  him  through  another  street 
from  that  in  which  he  was  met. 

‘  This,  I  think,  I  heard  at  the  time,  but  certainly  till  now  never 
heard  the  thing  accounted  for.  It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  after  writing  his  despatch  home,  said  to  Pozzo  di  Burgo,  “  Will 
jou  write  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent  ?  tell  him  only  that  Napoleon 
is  utterly  defeated  :  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Paris,  and  hope  very  soon  after  to  see  him  reinstated, 
tiay  that  excessive  fatigue  prevents  me  from  writing.”*  A  mes¬ 
senger  was  of  course  immediately  sent  off  to  Ghent.  When  he 
arrived,  Louis  and  his  little  court  happened  to  be  assembled  at 


*  The  Duke  himself  wrote  to  this  effect  to  Louis  XVIII.  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  brief  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  victory  was  despatched  at  once. 
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breakfast  in  a  room  whose  windows  down  to  the  ground  were  wide 
open.  The  embraces,  the  ejaculations,  of  course  instantly  apprised 
those  under  the  windows  of  the  arriral  of  good  news.  Among  these 
was  a  spy  from  the  house  of  Rothschild,  who  had  many  days  been 
upon  the  watch.  He  no  sooner  heard  the  news  than  he  rode  post 
toOstend;  there,  happening  to  find  a  small  vessel  just  sailing,  he 
embarked  and  got  one  tide  before  the  English  messenger,  who  ar¬ 
rived  shortly  afterwards.’ 

The  difficulty  of  verifying  this  incident,  or  even  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  precise  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  news,  may  be 
cited  as  an  additional  argument  for  eollecting  and  eollating  con¬ 
temporary  testimony  touching  memorable  events  before  it  de¬ 
generates  into  hearsay  or  tradition.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  not  long  since,  we  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  deeide  on 
what  day,  or  hour  of  the  day,  the  news  of  the  escape  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  reached  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
whether  the  first  to  receive  and  communicate  it  was  Prince 
Metternich,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Talleyrand.*  We  have 
found  it  a  common  belief,  that  the  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo 
was  known  in  London  on  the  20th.  The  official  intelligence 
did  not  arrive  till  late  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  the  2l8t; 
and  until  its  arrival  the  Cabinet  were  still  in  complete  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  fact.  This  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of 
the  Knight  of  Kerry  (the  Right  Honourable  Maurice  Fitz¬ 
gerald),  who,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm, 
hurried  over  with  the  news  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras;  he 
started  on  the  18th,  and  did  not  reach  London  till  Tuesday 
the  20th,  at  half-pjist  4  p.m.  The  Cabinet  met  immediately  to 
receive  and  consider  the  intelligence,  and  he  saw  the  Foreign 
Secretary  (Lord  Castlereagh)  again  the  next  morning,  when 
he  was  assured  that  nothing  was  yet  known  of  the  result  of 
the  final  struggle.  That  same  day  (the  21st)  there  was  a 
Ministerial  dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby’s  in  Grosvenor  Square; 
but  Lord  Bathurst,  who  was  the  Colonial  and  War  Secretary, 
was  not  at  that  dinner;  and  the  despatches  from  the  Duke, 
brought  by  Major  Percy  t>  were  addressed  to  him.  His  resi¬ 
dence  was  in  Mansfield  Street ;  and  after  dining  at  home  he  had 
strolled  out,  restless  and  anxious,  and  thus  missed  the  mes¬ 
senger  ;  who  drove  first  to  his  house,  and,  not  finding  him,  went 
straight  to  Lord  Harrowby’s.  There  some  difficulty  occurred 
from  the  unwillingness  of  ^lajor  Percy  to  deliver  his  despatche 


*  Ell.  Rev.,  vol.  cxii.  p.  23.5. 

t  Tlie  Honourable  Major  Percy,  brother  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Beverley.  Every  otlier  officer  of  the  Duke’s  personal  staff  was  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  action. 
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to  anyone  but  Lord  Bathurst.  He  was  at  length  persuaded 
to  entrust  them  to  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  felt  instinctively  that  the  victory  had  cost  dear,  and 
ej^r  and  passionate  were  the  inquiries  pressed  upon  every  one 
who  had  been  at  Lord  Harrowby’s,  or  had  got  speech  of  Major 
Percy.  Amongst  these  was  a  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  who  had  gone  from  Lady  J ersey’s  in  Berkeley  Square, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  a  distinguished  party  assembled  there, 
m  company  with  Earl  Grey,  and  now  hurried  back  to  sadden 
or  gladden  as  he  could.  ‘  Has  the  Duke  escaped  ?  ’ — ‘  With- 
‘outa  scratch.’  ‘William  and  Frederic  Ponsonby?’ — ‘Both 
‘  killed.’ *  ‘  F rederic  Howard?’  — ‘  Killed.’  ‘  Gordon?  ’ — ‘  Killed.’ 
‘  Fitzroy  Somerset  ?  ’ — ‘  Lost  an  arm.’  ‘  Lord  U xbridge  ?  ’ — ‘  Lost 
‘  a  leg.’  ‘  Have  the  Guards  suffered  ?  ’ — ‘  Dreadfully.’  Within 
ten  minutes  the  rooms  were  deserted ;  and  the  interlocutors  had 
all  stolen  away  to  spread  their  scanty  and  disjointed  information, 
or  to  mourn  over  it. 

The  news  up  to  the  evening  of  the  17  th  (including  Ligny 
and  Quatre  Bras)  was  published  in  ‘  The  Times’  of  the  2l8t,  on 
the  information  of  IMr.  Sutton,  proprietor  of  the  passage  vessels 
plying  between  Ostend  and  Colchester.  It  was  tolerably  cor¬ 
rect  as  to  Quatre  Bras ;  but,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  it  as- 
rigned  to  the  Prussians  on  the  17th  the  precise  position  which 
they  attained  by  an  heroic  effort  on  the  18th.  ‘  The  Prussians 

‘having  on  their  part  approximated  to  the  English  in  the 
*  course  of  the  day  (the  17th),  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  of 
‘Blucher  and  Wellington  was  effected  at  Genappe,  where 
‘Wellington  slept  on  Friday  night.’  This  recalls  another  his¬ 
torical  error,  which  has  unluckily  been  perpetuated  by  the  pencil 
of  genius  on  walls  set  apart  for  historic  or  poetic  truth.  In  the 
Seventh  Reiwrt  of  the  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts  (1847), 
the  subject  recommended  for  the  lai^e  compartment  on  the  east 
ride  of  the  Royal  Gallery  leading  to  the  House  of  Lords  is : 
‘Waterloo:  The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher.’  The 
execution  of  the  design  was  allotted  to  IMr.  Maclise,  who,  after 
diligent  inquiry,  and  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Commission, 
followed  the  popular  belief  in  fixing  the  place  of  meeting  at 
La  Belle  Alliance.  It  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  ‘  Supplementary  Despatches,’  that  the 
Duke’s  personal  testimony  on  the  point  was  adduced.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  iMudford,  dated  June  8th,  1816,  he  wrote: — 

‘  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  falsehoods,  circulated  through  the 


*  Sir  Frederic  Ponsonby  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  field.  Sir 
William  was  killed. 
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evidence  of  unofficial  despatches,  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  a 
meeting  between  Marshal  Blucber  and  me  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  mid 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  seen  the  chair  in  which  I  sat  doicn 
in  the  farmhouse.  It  happens  that  the  meeting  took  place  after  ten 
at  night,  at  the  village  of  Genappe,  and  anybody  who  attempts  to 
describe  with  truth  the  operations  of  the  ditlerent  armies  will  see 
that  it  could  not  he  otherwise.’ 

Captain  Gronow  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  pre¬ 
sent,  with  other  officers,  at  the  meeting  at  La  Belle  Alliance. 
Confidently  as  the  Duke  writes,  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  ho  was  mistaken  as  to  the  precise  place.  It  is 
clear  from  French  official  accounts  that  the  French  did  not 
abandon  Genappe  till  past  eleven;  from  the  Prussian,  that 
Blucher  and  his  staff  did  not  reach  it  till  near  midnight ;  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  real  place  of  meeting  (as  stated  in 
the  ‘  Story  of  Waterloo,’  by  Dr.  Gleig)  was  at  a  farm  or  hamlet 
called  Maison  du  Roi  or  Maison  RouyCy  some  miles  from  the 
battle-field.  In  Mr.  Maclise’s  picture,  the  signs  of  recent  and 
bloody  conflict  are  crowded  into  the  scene  with  all  the  pro¬ 
digality  of  inventive  genius—  from  the  ground  heaped  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  to  the  shattered  farm-building  with  the 
dead  pigeons  on  the  rafter.  The  artist’s  fame  will,  of  course, 
rest  on  his  treatment  of  the  subject  from  his  own  and  the 
popular  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  to  be  regretted 
that  historical  accuracy  should  be  thus  set  at  nought  without 
even  the  poor  excuse  of  a  tradition  or  a  myth. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  leading  article  of  ‘  The  Times  ’  of 
Thursday  the  22nd,  announcing  tlie  victory,  which  partially 
confirms  the  Rothschild  agent  story : — 

‘  Those  who  attended  to  the  operations  of  tlie  Stock  Exchange 
yesterday  (21st)  were  persuaded  that  the  news  of  the  day  before 
would  be  followed  up  by  something  still  more  brilliant  and  decisive. 
Omnium  rose  in  tlie  course  of  the  day  to  6  per  cent,  premium,  and 
some  houses,  generally  supposed  to  possess  the  best  information, 
were  among  the  purchasers.’ 

Amongst  the  many  specimens  of  rich  and  varied  conversa¬ 
tions,  that  of  the  Lords  Braybrookc  merits  particular  notice:— 

*  April,  1810. — Looking  at  the  fine  full-length  portrait  of  John, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Braybrooke  told  us  some  interesting  and 
curious  anecdotes  of  him.  When  this  great  man  at  a  very  advanced 
age  was  called  to  attend  a  council  on  the  best  mode  of  defence  from 
a  threatened  invasion,  he  gave  his  opinion  with  his  usual  firmness  and 
penetration.  Afterwards  he  said  that  for  above  fifty  years  he  had 
served  his  country,  and  should  be  happy  to  do  so  still,  but  that  he 
vvas  aw.are  his  faculties  were  impaired.  At  present,  he  added,  he  was 
fully  conscious  of  his  deficiency,  but  he  feared  the  time  might  soon 
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come  when  he  was  no  longer  aware  of  it.  He  therefore  made  it  his 
earnest  request  that  he  might  never  more  be  summoned  to  council, 
and  that  if  elsewhere  on  any  occasion  he  expressed  an  opinion,  no 
importance  should  be  attached  to  it,  or  deference  paid  to  it. 

‘  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  low  was  the  degradation  of  that 
mind  whose  decaying  powers  were  equal  to  such  an  act  of  magnani¬ 
mity,  after  having  had  more  to  gratify  his  vanity,  first  as  the  finest 
jayest  man  in  Europe,  then  as  its  greatest  general,  and  afterwards 
^  its  greatest  negotiator  and  statesman ;  after  all  this  in  a  state  of 
complete  imbecility,  an  absolute  driveller,  he  was  actually  exhibited 
by  his  servants  to  all  who  chose  to  give  an  additional  fee  after  having 
stared  at  all  the  magnificence  of  Blenheim.  In  this  manner  my 
grandfather  {then  a  lad  just  entered  at  Oxford)  beheld  the  wreck  of 
this  great  man,  and  has  often  described  the  melancholy  spectacle  to 
J/)rd  Braybrooke' 

This  is  a  striking  commentary  on  Pope’s  well-known  line — 

‘  From  Marlborough’s  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow.’ 

It  is  the  plausible  theory  of  an  eminent  ultra-liberal  poli¬ 
tician  that  great  men  should  never  be  consulted  or  listened  to 
in  advanced  age,  because  their  authority  increases  as  their 
judgment  declines.  This  was  spoken,  we  believe,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Iron  Duke,  whose  attachment  to  ‘  Brown  Bess  ’ 
was  within  an  ace  of  causing  the  British  army  to  be  sent  to 
the  Crimea  without  the  weapon,  the  Minie  rifle,  which  went  far 
to  decide  both  Alma  and  Inkerman. 

‘A  similar  instance  of  conscious  decay  and  of  magnanimity,  perhaps 
even  superior  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  at  the  same  time 
mentioned.  The  late  Admiral  Barrington  being  called  upon  by  the 
.Admiralty  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet,  refused  it,  saying  that 
his  mental  powers  were  so  weakened  that  he  was  no  longer  equal  to  a 
situation  of  so  much  importance,  but  that  he  thought  himself  still 
very  well  able  to  act  under  another,  though  not  to  command;  be 
therefore  requested  to  be  second.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
year  his  weakness  had  so  increased  that  he  quarrelled  with  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  for  not  placing  him  in  that  situation  for  which  he  had  himself 
told  them  he  was  unfit. 

‘  Some  anecdotes  were  mentioned  a  few  days  before  of  a  person 
who,  in  a  very  different  way,  could  boast  of  a  superiority  as  pro¬ 
minent  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s,  I  mean  the  celebrated  Lady 
Coventry.  From  old  Sheridan  (the  father  of  Richard  Brinsley)  Lord 
Braybrooke  heard  some  curious  anecdotes  of  her  early  life.  Mrs. 
Gunning  (her  mother)  consulted  Sheridan  as  to  what  she  should  do 
with  her  two  beautiful  but  penniless  daughters.  He  recommended 
that  they  should  be  presented  at  the  Castle ;  here  a  great  difficulty 
occurred — by  what  possible  means  were  they  to  procure  court- 
dresses  ?  This  Sheridan  obviated ;  he  was  at  that  time  manager  of 
the  Dublin  Theatre,  and  offered  them  a  loan  of  the  stage  dresses  of 
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Lady  Macbeth  and  Juliet.  In  these  they  appeared  most  lovely,  and 
Sheridan,  after  having  attended  the  toilet,  claimed  a  salute  from  each 
as  his  reward.  Very  soon  after  this  a  most  diabolical  scheme  was 
formed  by  some  unprincipled  young  men  ;  they  invited  Mrs.  Gunninv 
and  her  two  daughters  to  dinner,  and  infused  strong  narcotics  in  the 
wine,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  the  intoxication  which  must  ensue 
to  carry  off  the  two  young  women.  Fortunately  Sheridan  discovered 
their  base  designs,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  rescue  the  ladies. 
Sheridan  lived  to  see  one  of  these  girls  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  the 
other  Countess  of  Coventry ;  and,  it  is  melancholy  to  add,  lived  to 
see  his  application  for  admission  to  their  parties  rejected. 

‘  Lady  Coventry  enjoyed  one  very  singular  triumph.  Having  one 
day  casually  mentioned  to  the  King  that  she  could  not  walk  in  the 
Mall  because  the  crowd  who  came  to  gaze  at  her  pressed  round  her 
in  a  way  that  was  quite  alarming,  Ilis  Majesty  gallantly  exclaimed 
that  the  finest  woman  in  England  should  not  be  prevented  from 
gracing  the  Mall.  He  desired  that,  whenever  she  wished  to  walk,  she 
would  send  notice  to  the  captain  upon  guard,  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  that  she  should  be  attended  by  a  Serjeant’s  guard.  She 
walked  several  times  with  this  train  ;  of  course  the  crowd  increased, 
but  they  were  prevented  from  pressing  upon  her,  and  her  vanity, 
which  was  excessive,  must  have  received  the  highest  gratification  in 
this  singular  distinction.’ 

The  strangest  stories  that  can  be  told  of  the  Gunnings  will 
not  surprise  readers  conversant  with  the  social  history  of  the 
period  in  which  they  flourished.  jMrs.  Piozzi  relates  that, 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  London  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
they  were  the  subject  of  a  trick,  played  off  by  Thrale  and 
Murphy,  which  would  hardly  have  been  hazarded  with  young 
women  of  recognised  respectability.  Yet  they  were  of  a 
good  family,  and  their  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  peer. 
Walpole  confirms  the  story  of  their  borrowing  their  court 
dresses  to  attend  a  Castle  drawing-room  from  the  theatre, 
adding  that  the  lender  was  Mrs.  (Peg)  WoflBngton;  and  he 
moreover  asserts,  that  they  once  had  serious  thoughts  of 
going  upon  the  stage.  Writing  of  them  in  1751,  when  they 
were  in  the  heyday  of  their  fashion,  he  says :  *  There  are 
‘  two  Irish  girls  of  no  fortune,  who  are  declared  the  hand- 

*  somest  women  alive.  I  think  their  being  two  so  liandsome, 
‘  and  both  such  perfect  figures,  is  their  chief  excellence,  for, 
‘  singly,  I  have  seen  much  handsomer  figures  than  either :  how- 

*  ever,  they  can’t  walk  in  the  Park,  or  go  to  Vauxhall,  but 
‘  such  mobs  follow  them  that  they  are  therefore  driven  away.' 
This  being  so,  it  is  not  improbable  that  orders  were  given  to 
the  officer  on  guard,  which  would  bear  the  flattering  inter¬ 
pretation  put  upon  them  by  one  of  the  fair  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  The  credit  of  this  act  of  gallantry,  if  it  was  one,  was 
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due  to  George  II.,  for  Lady  Coventry  died  in  September 
1760,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year,  of  a  consumption.  Till 
within  a  few  days  of  her  death,  she  lay  on  a  couch  with  a  look- 
ing-glass  in  her  hand.  ‘  When  she  found  her  beauty,  which 
‘  she  idolized,  was  quite  gone,  she  took  to  her  bed  and  would 
‘  be  seen  by  nobody — not  even  by  her  nurse,  suftering  only  the 
‘  light  of  a  lamp  in  her  room.  She  then  took  leave  of  her 
‘  husband,  who  had  forgiven  her  errors,  and  died  with  the 
‘  utmost  resignation.’  * 

Moore  says  that,  when  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  in  the 
brilliant  dawn  of  his  dramatic  fame,  after  the  success  of  ‘  The 
‘  Rivals,’  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  established  queen  of 
fiishion,  long  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  inviting  ‘  the 
‘  player’s  son  ’  and  his  lovely  wife,  Reynolds’s  St.  Cecilia,  to  her 
parties.  We  may  easily  guess,  therefore,  why  the  new  duchess 
and  the  new'  countess  hesitated  to  ask  the  player  himself  to 
theirs. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  of  the  existing  generation,  one 
of  the  best  known  figures  in  St.  James  Street,  and  an  assiduous 
ftequenter  of  its  clubs,  was  the  Baron  Osten,  formerly  of  the 
German  Legion,  a  gallant  officer  and  estimable  man,  but  of  a 
somewhat  lean,  dry,  and  bilious  complexion.  Ills  claim  to 
distinction  consisted  in  his  having  had  a  miraculous  escape 
from  the  jaws  of  a  lion,  who,  after  mumbling  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  let  him  drop.  The  jokers  maintained  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  his  bitterness;  and  Sydney  Smith,  after  expatiat¬ 
ing  in  his  peculiar  vein  on  the  topic,  was  wont  to  make 
it  the  basis  of  a  theory  for  curing  cannibals  of  their  taste  for 
human  flesh.  ‘  Send  them  Rogers,’  he  would  say  ;  ‘  and,  if 
‘  that  does  not  spoil  their  relish,  try  them  with  .1.  W.  C. ;  for 
‘even  if  they  manage  to  get  him  down,  he  is  sure  to  disagree 
‘with  them.’  Tlie actual  adventure,  as  rescued  from  obscurity 
by  Miss  ^Vynn,  was  w  ell  worth  commemorating,  although  not 
quite  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  theory  as  could  be 
wished. 


Baron  Osten's  Account  of  his  Escape  from  the  jaws  of  the  Lion  in 
1827,  transcribed  from  his  own  MS.  {Extract  from  his  Journal.') 

'May  20th,  1827 _ We  heard  again  of  some  bullocks  having  been 

killed  in  the  same  jungle  where  we  had  killed  three  lions  on  the  four- 
’  teenth.  On  the  strength  of  this  information  we  set  out  immediately, 
ud  found  a  whole  family  of  lions.  We  killed  five,  but  1  had  a  very 
>  narrow  escape  of  being  killed  by  one  of  them.  After  having  killed 

e  *  Walpole’s  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  III.,  vol.  iii. 
s  p.  190,  note. 
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four,  I  liad  wounded  a  fifth,  and  Grant  with  five  pad-elephants  was 
beating  towards  me,  when  he  roused  the  wounded  lion,  who  imme¬ 
diately  attacked  and  wounded  one  of  the  elephants.  He  then  came 
straight  at  me.  I  bent  a  little  forwards  over  the  howdah  to  take  a 
steady  aim  at  him,  when  unfortunately  the  forepart  of  the  howdah 
gave  way,  and  I  fell  with  all  my  guns  right  on  the  top  of  the  lion, 
who  immediately  seized  hold  of  me.  I  broke  my  left  arm  in  the  fall, 
and  got  a  severe  blow  from  the  lion  on  the  head,  which  considerably 
stunned  me.  I  felt,  and  recollect  however,  that  he  was  tearing  at 
my  right  arm,  and  I  never  can  forget  the  horrible  gnarling  noise  he 
made.  Grant’s  and  all  the  other  elephants  turned  tail  and  ran  away, 
so  tliat  I  was  left  alone,  helpless,  in  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  IIow  I  got 
out  of  it  alive  is  to  me  a  miracle,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it  other¬ 
wise  than  by  giving  credit  to  my  Mahout’s  statement.  He  says  that 
his  elephant  backed  about  fifty  yards,  but  that  he  succeeded  after 
some  time  in  driving  her  up  close  to  the  lion,  when  she  took  hold  of 
a  young  tree  and  bent  it  with  great  force  over  the  lion’s  back,  when 
he  relinquished  his  prey,  and  was  soon  after  killed  by  one  of  the 
Chikarees  (chasseurs  on  foot).  When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  found 
my  left  arm  broke,  a  severe  contusion  on  my  head,  and  eleven 
wounds  from  teeth  and  claws  in  my  right  arm.’ 

Another  specimen  of  the  stories  and  adventures  related  in 
this  volume  on  good  authority,  is  the  following,  told  by  the  ex¬ 
chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rosslyn, 
to  vindicate  the  plot  of  Miss  Joanna  Balllie’s  play  on  the 
passion  of  Hate : — 

*  January,  1828. — Mrs.  Kemble  told  me  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
first  appearance  of  “  De  Montfort,”  when  everybody  was  deciying 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  hatred  so  diabolical,  and  were 
calling  it  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  the  subject  was  one 
day  discussed  at  dinner  at  Lord  Kosslyn’s.  He  replied  that  in  real 
life  he  had  known  an  instance  of  hatred  still  more  inveterate,  and 
related  the  following  story. 

‘  At  a  large  school  in  the  country  a  rebellion  took  place  among  the 
boy's.  The  master,  very  anxious  to  know  the  name  of  the  ringleader, 
at  length,  either  by  threats  or  bribes,  or  both,  induced  one  of  the 
boys  to  disclose  the  name  of  a  boy  named  Davison.  He  was  of 
course  severely  punished  and  expelled,  carrying  away  with  him 
sentiments  of  deadly  hate  instead  of  the  affection  he  had  formerly 
felt  for  his  schoolfellow.  Many  years  intervened,  during  which  they 
never  had  the  least  intercourse.  The  young  man  who  had  peached  went 
to  the  East  Indies.  He  returned,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  Stopping  to  dine  at  a  small  inn,  he  inquired  of  the  waiter  what 
gentlemen  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  hearing  that  the  si^uire 
of  the  parish  was  a  Mr.  Davison,  the  name  struck  him  ;  he  thought 
he  recollected  that  his  former  schoolfellow  used  to  talk  of  his  home 
in  Devonshire,  and  while  his  dinner  was  getting  ready  he  determined 
to  go  to  the  squire’s  house.  A  maid-servant  opened  the  door ;  he  sent 
in  bis  name,  saying  that,  if  Mr.  Davison  bad  been  educated  at  such 
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t  school,  he  would  recollect  it.  He  was  introduced,  and  most  cordially 
received  by  his  schoolfellow,  whom  he  found  laid  up  with  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  and  was  pressed  to  dine,  with  many  apologies  for  bad  fare, 
fcc.;  Mr.  Davison  having  unfortunately  given  permission  to  all  his 
servants  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  place,  and  having  kept  only  the 
voman  who  was  his  nurse. 

‘Mr.  Davison  appeared  so  rejoiced  in  talking  over  old  stories 
with  his  friend,  and  pressed  him  so  strongly  to  be  charitable  enough 
to  pass  another  day  with  him,  that  at  last  he  consented.  Next 
morning  the  unfortunate  guest  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  from 
j  ear  to  ear.  Of  course  the  maid-servant  was  taken  up  on  suspicion : 
indeed,  as  it  seemed  impossible  from  its  nature  that  the  wound  should 
have  been  self-inflicted,  and  as  she  was  the  only  creature  in  the 
house  excepting  her  master,  who  was  unable  to  move,  there  did  not 
8eem  a  doubt.  The  trial  came  on ;  Mr.  Davison  appeared  as  prose¬ 
cutor;  Lord  Rosslyn  was  his  counsel.  In  spite  of  the  poor  girl’s 
protestations  of  innocence,  the  case  seemed  nearly  decided,  when 
Mr.  Davison  sent  a  note  to  his  counsel  desiring  him  to  ask  the  girl 
whether  she  had  heard  any  noise  in  the  night:  Lord  Rosslyn  objected, 
but  his  client  insisted.  This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  strange 
perversions  of  intellect  by  which  guilt  is  ordained  to  betray  itself 
when  all  the  artifice  which  bad  accompanied  it  is  lulled  asleep. 
What  could  have  been  the  object  of  this  inquiry  does  not  appear : 
its  effect  was  fatal.  Tlie  girl  replied  that  she  recollected  hearing  a 
noise  along  the  passage  which  had  awakened  her,  but  that,  having 
been  much  fatigued  during  the  day,  she  was  too  sleepy  to  get  up  to 
inquire  the  cause :  more  questions  were  asked ;  the  noises  and 
Tarious  other  circumstances  described  ;  suspicions  arose  against  Mr. 
Davison  ;  and  the  business  ended  in  his  avowing  himself  the  mur¬ 
derer.  He  said  that  from  the  moment  in  which  he  first  beheld  the  face 
of  his  old  schoolfellow,  he  had  determined  upon  revenging  his 
ancient  quarrel  by  the  death  of  the  offender.  He  had  crawled  on 
hands  and  knees  from  his  own  room  to  that  of  his  unfortunate 
guest,  and  unable  to  support  himself  without  the  use  of  his  hands, 
had  found  great  difficulty  in  opening  the  door,  but  helping  himself 
by  his  teeth  had  at  last  achieved  it,  reached  the  bed,  and  perpetrated 
the  horrid  deed.  He  had  then  crawled  back  and  had  contrived  to 
free  himself  from  all  blood  stains  before  he  got  into  his  own  bed. 
It  was  the  extraordinary  noise  made  by  his  crawling  which  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  maid-servant,  and,  at  last,  led  to  his  detection.’ 

If  this  sudden  plunge  into  crime  runs  counter  to  all  common 
theories  of  human  nature,  so  certainly  does  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  of  Hyder  Ally’s  burst  of  sensibility : 

‘  June,  1 824. — I  heard  the  other  day  from  hliss  Stables  a  singular 
instance  of  the  power  of  music,  which  I  am  anxious  to  remember 
because  it  is  so  well  authenticated.  When  her  father  was  a  very 
young  man  he  followed  his  regiment  into  the  East  Indies.  Upon 
some  occasion  (1  forget  what)  this  regiment  gave  a  dinner  to  that 
savage  tyrant,  Hyder  Ally,  who  a  short  time  after  returned  the  com- 
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pliment  by  sending  the  greater  part  of  those  present  to  the  far-famed 
Black  Hole.  During  dinner  the  regimental  band  played,  and  at  last 
played  God  save  the  King.  Hyder  Ally  appeared  much  struck,  and 
fainted  at  last  from  emotion.  Mr.  Stables  was  one  of  those  who 
assisted  in  removing  him  from  the  dining-room,  and  who,  standing 
by  when  he  recovered,  heard  him  exclaim,  “  Is  your  King  a  God  that 
you  adore  him  with  such  music  as  that?  *’  ’ 

It  is  an  amusing  blunder  of  Miss  Wynn,  or  of  her  informant, 
to  suppose  that  Hyder  Ally,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  sent  the 
British  to  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  ;  but  we  are  afraid  such 
mistakes  in  Indian  geography  and  history  arc  not  uncommon 
among  ladies  of  quality. 

‘  During  the  Christmas  season  of  1805-6,  the  Marquis  of 
‘  Buckingham  had  lavished  the  hospitality  of  Stowe  upon  the 
‘  exiled  royal  family  of  France.’  *  This  not  very  graciously 
recorded  instance  is  one  amongst  many  in  which  that  splendid 
hospitality  was  accepted  by  the  exiled  French  princes,  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  emigrants.  Miss  Wynn  con¬ 
sequently  saw  a  great  deal  of  them;  and  one  of  her  remi¬ 
niscences  has  a  direct  bearing  on  a  question  we  had  recently 
occasion  to  discuss  fj  namely,  whether  the  narrative  entitled 
‘  Les  dernieres  Heures  de  Louis  XVI.,’  printed  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  volume  of  ‘  Memoirs  on  the  Revolution,’  was  the  bona 
fide  composition  of  the  Abbe  Edgeworth. 

‘  Stowe:  Jan.  9th  (no  year). — This  morning  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  by  an  account  given  us  of  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  by  the  Duke  de  Sirent.  He  read  to  us  a  history  of  the  last 
moments  of  Louis  XVI.,  written  by  Abbe  Edgeworth  at  the  request 
of  the  brothers  of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  In  the  history  there 
was  little  that  we  did  not  know  before  from  Clery’s  and  other  pub¬ 
lications,  but  every  particular  became  doubly  interesting ;  first,  from 
being  so  authenticated,  but  still  more  from  the  extreme  emotion  of 
the  reader.  This  was  peculiarly  striking  when,  in  describing  the 
anxiety  expressed  by  the  King  respecting  the  fate  of  the  clergy,  the 
Abbe  says  he  informed  him  of  the  kind  hospitable  reception  they 
had  met  with  in  this  country ;  upon  which  the  King  forcibly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  towards  the  English  for  the  protection  they  bad 
afforded  to  his  unfortunate  subjects.  At  these  words  the  poor  old 
man’s  voice  faltered,  and  his  eyes  filled  as  he  looked  towards  Lady  B. 

‘  The  most  striking  circumstance  mentioned  by  Edgeworth  is  a  speech 
of  the  deputy  of  the  National  Assembly  who  was  ordered  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  in  the  fiacre  which  carried  him  from  the  National  Assembly 
to  the  melancholy  abode  of  the  condemned  monarch.  After  very  little 

*  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.  By  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  Chandos,  K.G.,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 
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communication  on  indifferent  subjects,  the  man  suddenly  exclaimed, 

«  Mon  Dieu,  quelle  tache  nous  avons  a  remplir.  Quel  homme  !  quelle 
“  resignation  !  quel  courage!  il  faut  qu'il  y  ait  la  quelque  chose  dc  sur- 
^humain."  After  this  speech  the  Abbe  had  the  prudence  to  preserve 
perfect  silence ;  he  thought,  that  though  he  might  be  able  to  work 
on  the  mind  of  this  man,  it  was  still  more  likely,  considering  the 
short  time  they  had  to  pass  together,  that  he  might  only  exasperate 
him  and  be  denied  the  permission  of  seeing  the  unfortunate  King. 
The  behaviour  of  Louis  in  these  last  trying  moments  exhibits  proofs 
not  only  of  his  uncommon  piety,  resignation,  and  meekness,  but  also 
of  fortitude  and  resolution,  which  appear  little  to  accord  with  the 
general  weakness  and  indecision  of  his  character.  In  reading  this 
melancholy  history  it  was  singular  to  see  that  the  Duke  appeared  to 
be  most  affected  by  some  trifling  instances  of  degradation  which  we 
might  otherwise  have  overlooked.  For  instance,  when  Louis  was 
described  as  receiving  the  sacrament  sans  prie-dieu,  sans  coussins, 
in  a  small  bedroom  without  any  furniture  but  trois  mauvaises  chaises 
en  cuir,  he  was  deeply  affected,  probably  from  the  having  so  fre¬ 
quently  been  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  splendour  which  used  to 
attend  this  ceremony. 

‘Afterwards  the  Duke  gave  us  the  account  of  his  escape  from 
Paris  with  the  sons  of  the  Comte  d’ Artois,  the  Due  d’Angouleme  and 
the  Duke  de  Berri.  These  children  were  entrusted  to  him  not  only 
by  their  father,  but  by  the  King,  who  both  seem  on  this  occasion  to 
have  given  evident  proofs  of  indecision  and  weakness  of  mind.’ 

No  one  was  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  narrative  he  read  aloud  at  Stowe  than  the  Due  de  Sirent, 
and  the  fair  inference  from  Miss  Wynn’s  account  of  it,  noted 
down  from  memory,  is  that  it  was  identical  with  the  printed  one. 

It  was  this  lady’s  practice  to  transcribe  remarkable  letters  as 
well  as  narratives,  and  she  has  kept  copies  of  some  very  striking 
letters  from  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Southey,  Sir  R.  Wilmot 
Horton,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Bishop  Heber,  &c.  But  the  utmost  space 
we  can  devote  to  her  miscellaneous  collection  of  curiosities  is 
exhausted ;  and  we  trust  we  have  quoted  enough  to  show  how 
much  attractive  material  for  social,  literary,  or  political  illus¬ 
tration  may  be  accumulated  by  persons  similarly  situated  and 
endowed,  if  they  make  a  diligent  and  discriminating  use  of  their 
opportunities.  We  have  been  indulged  with  access  to  the  sheets 
of  this  volume,  which  is  now,  we  believe,  on  the  eve  of  publi¬ 
cation  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  received  with 
favour  and  read  with  interest  by  a  considerable  class  of  society. 
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Art.  II. —  1.  Etudes  Historigues  sur  F Administration  des  Voies 
Publigues  en  France  au  dix-septieme  et  dix-huitieme  siecle. 
Par  E.  J.  M.  Vignox.  Ingenieur  en  Chef  des  Fonts  et 
Chaussees.  Paris:  1862. 

2.  Histoire  des  Grands  Chemins  de  FEmpire  Romain.  Par 
Nicholas  Bergier,  Avocat  au  Siege  Presidial  de  Reims. 
Ed.  Brussels:  1728. 

3.  Statutes  on  the  subject  of  Highways.  From  the  Folio  Edition 
of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  ;  printed  by  command  of  Hit 
Majesty  King  George  III.,  in  pursuance  of  an  Address  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  from  Original 
Records  and  Authentic  Manuscripts.  1810-1822. 

‘  all  inventions,’  says  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  ‘  History  of 
‘  England,’  ‘  the  alphabet  and  the  printing  press  alone 
‘  excepted,  those  inventions  which  abridge  distance  have  done 
‘  most  for  the  civilisation  of  our  species.’  ‘  Every  iraprove- 
‘  inent,’  he  adds,  ‘  of  the  means  of  locomotion  benefits  mankind 
‘  morally  and  intellectually  as  well  as  materially.’  Yet  the 
introduction  of  well-constructed  roads,  albeit  the  first  and  most 
necessary  condition  of  secure  and  rapid  communication,  might 
probably  in  most  countries  be  traced  to  the  caprice  of  a  despot 
or  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror.  Still,  whatever  the  objects  of 
those  who  established  them,  the  advantages  of  highways,  using 
the  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  and  as  answering  to  the 
French  ‘  Voics  de  Communication,’  were  such  as  could  not 
reniain  confined  to  the  great  and  the  wealthy,  but  must  be 
participated  in  by  the  whole  community.  This  catholic  cha¬ 
racter  distinguishes  highways  from  the  other  great  works  of  early 
civilisation,  which,  commencing  with  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  ancient  world,  however  surprising  as  monuments  of  labour 
and  of  perseverance,  however  beautiful  as  works  of  art,  how¬ 
ever  admirable  for  genius  or  for  taste,  were,  as  a  rule,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  serve  the  interests  or  minister  to  the  gratification  of 
clas.scs  or  of  individuals,  r.-ither  than  to  confer  benefit  on  the 
masses. 

The  earliest  road-maker  of  whom  we  have  any  account 
was  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  who  constructed  by  forced  labour 
a  gigantic  causeway  to  convey  materials  for  the  erection  of  a 
useless  pyramid,  wliich  has  immortalised  the  folly,  while  it  has 
left  in  doubt  the  name  of  its  founder.  Herodotus  has  recorded 
his  cruel  edicts,  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects,  and  the  execra¬ 
tion  with  which  they  loaded  his  memory.  Few,  however,  of 
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the  pioneers  of  intercourse  attempted  to  make  continuous  roads ; 
they  aimed  at  no  more  than  supplying  links  in  those  lines  of 
communication  which  the  natural  features  of  their  country  pre¬ 
sented,  whether  for  travelling  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  on 
wheels.  To  afford  the  means  of  crossing  streams  and  marshes, 
or  of  scaling  precipitous  passes,  was  in  primitive  times  the 
work  of  monarchs  and  of  heroes.  In  Mahommedan  countries 
and  in  mediaeval  Europe,  to  make  such  provision  for  the  safety 
of  wayfarers  was  esteemed  an  act  of  charity  an(i  of  devotion, 
which  ranked  with  the  establishment  of  temples  and  of  water¬ 
courses,  of  hospitals  and  of  almshouses,  and  constituted  a  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  a  people  or  to  the  honours  of  canonisation. 
Where  such  facilities  were  supplied  by  a  convulsion  of  nature 
or  by  the  labour  of  some  bygone  race,  the  genial  temper  of 
southern  nations  saw  in  them  the  hand  of  a  beneficent  Deity  ; 
the  more  gloomy  northerners  preferred  to  connect  them  with 
the  malice  of  a  fiend.  To  this  day  the  Albanian  peasant  calls 
the  fallen  tree,  or  the  rocky  boulders,  that  enable  him  to  cross 
the  torrent,  0eoye<f>vpt  or  the  Bridge  of  God,  while  in  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  countries.  Devil’s  dykes  and  Devil’s  bridges 
attest  less  grateful  feelings  and  a  darker  superstition. 

The  ancient  empires  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru,  both  as  desti 
tute  of  beasts  fitted  for  draught  or  for  riding  as  the  most 
barbarous  parts  of  Africa  at  the  present  time,  carried  mere  foot- 
roads  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  These  were  con¬ 
structed  for  the  double  purpose  of  facilitating  the  march  of 
armies  into  refractory  provinces,  and  ministering  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  the  luxury  of  the  emperors ;  those  of  Peru  ex¬ 
tended  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  Spanish  leagues  through  a 
country  presenting  all  the  difficulties  of  a  tropical  climate  and 
ranges  of  more  than  Alpine  grandeur  and  sternness,  and  were 
maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  districts  through  which  they 
passed.  Embankments  of  earth  or  stone,  galleries  extending 
along  the  face  of  precipices,  tunnels  through  living  rock,  long 
flights  of  steps  hewn  in  solid  stone,  ravines  bridged  wnth 
masonry,  torrents  crossed  by  suspension-bridges  of  osier  or  the 
tough  fibre  of  the  aloe,  render  these  works  of  the  Incas,  more 
especially  if  we  remember  that  they  were  constructed  by  a 
nation  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  worthy  of  being  reckoned, 
as  they  have  been  by  Humboldt,  among  the  most  gigantic  un¬ 
dertakings  ever  executed  by  man.  ^  effectually  had  the 
giant  obstacles  of  nature  been  overcome,  that  trained  runners, 
relieving  each  other  at  intervals  of  five  miles,  were  enabled  to 
convey  despatches,  and  fresh  fish  or  other  dainties  for  the  royal 
table,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  a  day ;  a 
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speed  scarcely,  if  at  all,  surpassed  by  our  fastest  mails  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  road. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  first  Spaniards  who  saw  and 
described  these  new-world  ways  feared  that  they  would  be 
suspected  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  their  untravelled 
and  untravelling  countrymen.  In  the  ancient  monarchies  of 
the  East  where  beasts  of  burden  abounded,  less  care  and  labour 
were  devoted  to  ensuring  the  means  of  communication.  The 
camel  trod  tlie  pathless  wilderness,  the  horse  and  the  mule 
picked  their  track  across  the  plain  and  scrambled  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  and  down  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent,  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  day,  or  the  instinct  of  the  moment,  prompted.  It 
was  only  where  the  river  ran  too  deep  or  too  rapid  to  be  forded, 
where  the  swamp  or  the  precipice  denied  all  passage,  that 
the  work  of  man  was  brought  in  aid  of  the  caravan.  The 
Amorites  will  scarcely  be  suspected  of  having  been  scientific 
road-makers,  and  the  ‘  king’s  highway,’  along  which  Sihon 
‘  would  not  suffer  Israel  to  pass,’  was,  doubtless,  nothing  more 
than  a  track  between  fields  and  vineyards.  Semiramis  and  her 
roads  are  too  apocryphal  to  require  notice.  The  Persian  sove¬ 
reigns  had  in  the  days  of  Xerxes  established  caravanserais  at 
regular  intervals,  and  provided  ferries,  and,  in  some  cases, 
bridges,  on  such  main  lines  as  that  from  Susa  to  Sardis.  Their 
mounted  couriers,  whose  speed  in  the  estimation  of  Herodotus 
nothing  mortal  surpassed,  were  supplied  with  fresh  horses  every 
eighteen  or  twenty-five  miles,  and  appear  to  have  travelled  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  modern  Turkish  Tartars,  or  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a  day. 

The  Athenians  had  a  few  hard  avenues  of  no  great  length, 
such  as  those  leading  to  the  Pirmus  and  to  Eleusis ;  hut  the 
Greeks  were  not  distinguislied  as  road-makers,  although  the 
fact  that  the  Lacedtemouian  kings  were  ex  officio  highway  sur¬ 
veyors,  and  that  among  the  Thebans  the  most  illustrious  citizens 
filled  that  post,  shows  that  considerable  importance  was  attached 
to  means  of  intercourse.  The  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
systematic  road-makers  is  due  to  the  Carthaginians.  It  was 
from  them  the  Romans  learnt  that  art,  which,  no  less  than  the 
discipline  of  their  legions,  contributed  to  render  them  the 
masters  of  the  world.  In  the  Infancy  of  Rome  her  citizens 
were  as  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  practicable  highways 
upon  or  within  their  borders  as  the  Montenegrins  of  the  present 
day.  When  from  robbers  and  outlaws  they  became  invaders, 
they  pushed  roads  in  all  directions,  and  compelled  all  nations 
and  languages  to  assist  in  riveting  the  links  that  indissolubly 
bound  them  to  the  seat  of  empire.  The  Roman  lines  extended 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  to  the  extreme  limit  of  cultivation  in  Africa. 
They  almost  justified  the  boast  addressed  to  the  capital  by  the 
poet — 

*  Fecisti  patriam  diversis  gentibus  unam 
Urbem  fecisti,  quod  prius  orbis  erat.’ 

Travellers  could,  thanks  to  the  imperial  roads,  with  ease  accom¬ 
plish  upon  wheels  distances  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day,  and 
Pliny,  quoted  by  M.  Bergier,  relates  that  Tiberius  Nero,  when 
despatched  into  Germany  by  Augustus  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  sickness  of  Drusus  Germanicus,  started  from  Lyons, 
ind  drove  two  hundred  Roman  miles  in  the  first  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  empire,  however,  did  not  possess  only  great  roads,  such 
as  sufficed  to  the  march  of  legions,  to  imperial  progresses,  or  to 
feed  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  capital  cities  with  the  produce  of 
remote  provinces:  it  had  that  which  is  evidence  of  a  higher 
civilisation, — a  well-devised  and  complete  network  of  cross-roads, 
leading  to  and  connecting  together  flourbhing  villages,  cultivated 
farms,  and  prosperous  homesteads. 

The  highway  legislation  of  the  Romans  continues  the  basis 
of  that  of  great  part  of  modern  Europe.  By  the  Roman  law 
the  use  of  roads  was  in  the  public;  they  could  be  the  property 
of  no  one,  but  the  emperors  or  other  chief  magistrates  were 
their  conservators.  Most  of  the  main  avenues  were  constructed 
at  the  public  expense,  usually  executed  by  contractors,  and  ever 
after  maintained  by  the  labour  of  soldiers  or  of  convicts,  or  by 
the  enforced  service,  in  some  instances  the  taxation,  of  the 
districts  through  which  they  passed.  Tolls  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
pairing  highways  appear  to  have  been  unknown,  or,  if  known, 
seldom  resorted  to  in  the  Roman  world.  Some  roads  were 
carried  out  by  the  private  munificence  of  the  emperors,  or  of 
other  great  personages  ambitious  of  popularity,  or  with  the 
spoils  of  war  brought  home  by  successful  generals.  The  office  of 
inspector  of  any  of  the  great  lines  was  prized  by  men  of  praetorian 
rank,  and  often  not  disdained  by  the  emperors  themselves.  The 
cross-roads,  or  vice  vicinales,  were  committed  to  the  charge  of 
local  magistrates,  and,  as  a  rule,  maintained  by  the  compulsory 
labour  or  the  contributions  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  although 
occasionally' a  certain  extent  was  assigned  to  some  landowner  to 
repair  at  his  own  cost. 

In  the  outlying  provinces  of  the  empire,  after  the  withdrawal 
or  overthrow  of  the  Romans,  the  civilisation  they  had  imported 
dwindled  and  faded  away.  The  long  straight  roads,  con¬ 
structed  by  consummate  skill  with  all  the  solidity  and  finish  of 
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a  building,  were  abandoned  to  the  destructive  agencies  of  time 
and  of  the  elements.  Water  washed  away  their  embankments, 
or  percolating  their  surfaces,  caused  them  to  decay  ;  rank  vege¬ 
tation  forced  itself  through  the  interstices  of  their  component 
materials  and  broke  them  up.  In  some  cases  they  were  sinjply 
lost  to  sight ;  the  forest  overgrew  and  concealed  them ;  the 
wind  heaped  up  sand  and  dust  and  buried  them ;  the  rain 
washed  mould  down  from  the  bank  and  the  hillside,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  them.  Portions  sank  by  their  own  weight  into  the 
wet  and  neglected  soil  which  closed  over  them.  From  time  to 
time  the  plough  or  the  draining-tool  of  the  husbandman,  the 
spade  of  the  builder  or  the  navigator,  bring  to  light  parts  of 
these  wondrous  constructions.  Among  barbarous  races  they 
are  then  ascribed,  as  superstition  or  national  vanity  happens  to 
prevail,  to  the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon,  to  the  agency  of  genii, 
or  to  fabulous  heroes.  In  civilised  countries  the  curious  and 
the  learned  look  upon  them  with  an  interest  similar  to  that 
with  which  men  regard  the  fossil  remains  of  a  remote  geological 
epoch,  in  which  the  conditions  of  existence  were  different  from 
their  own. 

In  Gaul,  and  wherever  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  sur¬ 
vived,  the  sovereign  appears  always  to  have  considered  it  his 
duty  or  his  privilege  to  provide,  or  at  least  to  watch  over,  the 
main  lines  of  intercourse.  Under  the  barbarous  monarchy  of 
the  Franks  this  royal  authority  was  little  more  than  nominal, 
or  its  claim  altogether  in  abeyance.  The  unity  of  empire  under 
Charlemagne  favoured  the  revival  of  intercourse ;  but  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  petty  dukedoms  and  principalities  and  the  lawless¬ 
ness  of  great  barons,  for  four  centuries,  baffled  the  efforts  of  his 
weaker  successors.  In  time,  however,  commerce  and  pil¬ 
grimages,  in  spite  of  warlike  passions  and  feudal  anarchy,  made 
the  necessity  of  securing  communications  felt,  and  enlisted  in 
their  support  love  of  gain  and  religious  ardour.  At  a  later 
period  the  crusades  taught  military  chiefs  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  facilities  for  the  march  of  armies.  Accordingly  we 
find  monastic  orders  raising  alms,  lords  of  the  soil  levying  tolls, 
towns  or  guilds  of  merchants  giving  contributions,  and  all 
vying  with  each  other  in  supplying  bridges,  causeways,  and 
other  means  of  passage  where  most  necessary.  The  king 
made  grants  out  of  his  revenues,  the  Pope  occasionally  gave 
assistance  for  the  same  purpose.  Thus  Innocent  IV.,  in  1245, 
contributed  largely  to  the  erection  of  one  of  the  great  bridges 
of  France,  that  over  the  Rhone  at  Guillotiere.  It  may  some¬ 
what  detract  in  Protestant  eyes  from  the  Pontiffs  generosity,  to 
learn,  that  he  paid  no  slight  portion  of  his  subscriptions  in  a  cur- 
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rency,  coined  with  a  facility  which  Mr.  Chase  might  envy, 
namely,  in  indulgences.  Unfortunately  these  different  powers 
carried  on  their  works  in  a  desultory  manner,  without  coopera¬ 
tion,  without  even  reference  to  each  other.  Jurisdictions  were 
unascertained,  or,  if  ascertained,  were  often  found  to  be  conflict¬ 
ing.  The  alms  of  the  faithful  were  not  always  strictly  applied 
to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  given.  Tolls,  whether  such 
as  were  levied  upon  travellers  in  return  for  protection  against 
robbers,  or  such  as  were  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of  main- 
tuning  bridges  and  other  passages,  were  so  commonly  diverted 
from  their  rightful  use,  that  instead  of  aiding  intercourse,  they 
became  one  of  its  greatest  obstacles,  and  created  in  the  minds 
of  the  French  people  that  aversion  to  such  charges  which  has 
never  been  efi'aced.  The  crown,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
knit  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  together,  favoured  to*  the  best 
of  its  ability  the  opening  of  highways  in  every  direction.  It 
would  gladly  have  prevented  the  grosser  abuses,  have  recon¬ 
ciled  jarring  interests,  and  given  unity  and  system  to  their 
labours.  But  the  crown  was  often  weak,  always  needy,  and 
lavished  on  the  objects  of  its  fear  or  its  favour  the  funds  it  had 
itself  destined  to  more  useful  ends.  M.  Vignon  gives  a  curious 
extract,  illustrative  of  this  state  of  things,  from  an  ordinance 
of  the  year  1413,  in  which  Charles  VI.  naively  admits  his  want 
of  trust  in  his  own  purpose,  and  gives  fair  notice  to  others  to 
place  no  reliance  on  his  royal  word.  The  King  formally  de¬ 
clares  that,  in  order  to  ensure  funds  for  the  repairs  of  his  castles, 
forts,  houses,  bridges  and  causeways,  all  of  which  are  stated  to 
be  in  immediate  danger  of  falling  into  ruin,  he  will,  for  three 
jears  to  come,  make  no  gift  or  grant  to  any  person  whatever 
out  of  any  reliefs,  forfeitures,  fines,  escheats,  &c.,  nor  make  any 
presents  of  money,  nor  put  any  extraordinary  charges  on  his 
domains.  He  then  adds :  ‘  That  if,  owing  to  the  importunity 
‘  of  petitioners,  or  any  other  cause,  he  should  be  induced  to  make 
‘  any  such  gifts  or  grants,  or  to  impose  any  such  charge  on  his 
‘  said  domains,  his  secretaries,  present  and  future,  are,  jointly 
‘and  severally,  prohibited  from  drawing  up  or  signing  any 
‘  orders  thereupon.’  Surely  Gil  Bias,  when  he  felt  compelled 
by  the  previous  command  of  his  master,  the  Archbishop  of 
Granada,  to  inform  him  that  his  sermons  began  to  savour  of 
apoplexy,  was  not  placed  in  a  more  delicate  position  than  the 
royal  scribes,  who  might  be  called  upon  to  intimate  to  their  sove- 
.  reign  that  they  held  any  acts  or  words  of  his  null  and  void  for 
weakness  and  inconsistency  of  purpose. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  power  of  the  French  crown  was 
more  firmly  established,  and  its  central  authority  made  itself 
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everywhere  felt  as  on  other  subjects,  so  also  on  that  of  high-  I 
ways.  Commencing  with  Louis  XII.  in  1508,  successive  1 
sovereigns  appointed  oflBcers,  or  boards  of  officers,  under  dif.  j 
ferent  titles,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  authority,  to  inspect  | 
and  report  upon  the  condition  of  all  principal  roads  and  pas-  I 
sages  ;  to  repair  such  of  them  as  were  at  the  king’s  chaise,  and  | 
to  enforce  the  maintenance  of  others  by  those  upon  whom  the  I 
obligation  lay.  Little  good  seems  to  have  been  effected,  nor 
need  we  wonder  at  the  result  when  we  find  that  the  creation,  I 
suppression,  and  restoration  of  the  above  offices  at  intervals  i 
of  a  few  years  was  mainly  due  to  a  desire  to  replenish  the  j 
treasury  by  the  sale  of  appointments,  the  lucrative  character 
of  which  is  rendered  evident  by  the  circumstance  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  precarious  tenure,  they  always  commanded  pur- 
chasers.  We  stand  amazed  at  the  baseness  of  the  royal  jobbers, 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  systematically  bartered  away  the  best 
Interests  of  their  subjects,  and,  on  the  other,  broke  faith  with  i 
the  harpies  to  whom  they  had  sold  them ;  but  more  astounding 
still  is  the  effrontery  with  which  the  preambles  of  successive  ■ 

‘  perpetual  and  irrevocable  ’  edicts  avow  the  pecuniary  motive  i 
that  has  induced  the  monarch  to  issue  them. 

This  corrupt  system  endured  at  its  height  for  tha  best  part 
of  a  century,  interrupted  only  by  an  attempt  of  Kenry  IV.  to 
introduce  a  more  healthy  condition  of  things.  He  created  the 
office  of  Grand  Voyer,  or  Great  Waywarden,  of  France,  with  j 
power  to  appoint  subordinate  surveyors  in  all  parts  of  the  | 
kingdom ;  and  marked  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  I 
charge,  and  his  earnest  desire  for  reforms,  by  entrusting  its  I 
duties  to  no  less  a  person  than  Sully.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  |: 
prominence  thus  given  to  the  subject  that  led  the  learned  I 
Bcrgier  in  this  reign  to  compile  the  elaborate  work  on  Roman  | 
roads,  which  he  subsequently  dedicated  to  Henry’s  successor,  f 
Louis  XIII.  After,  however,  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  his  K 
plans  of  improvement  were  abandoned,  and  the  office  of  Grand  i 
Voyer  was  abolished.  I 

The  condition  of  the  roads  in  France  at  this  period  was  sudi  I 
as  might  be  expected  under  the  legislation  we  have  described.  | 
The  majority  were  mere  tracks,  imperfectly  protected  from  the  1 
encroachments  of  adjoining  landowners.  Some  of  the  man  | 
lines  had  a  paved  causeway  extending  along  the  centre,  and,  in  h 
places  where  it  was  absolutely  needed,  were  provided  with  | 
drains  or  culverts  to  carry  off  water.  One  of  the  earliest  of  | 
these  improved  roads  was  that  leading  from  Paris  to  Orleans.  | 
From  the  orders  Issued  for  its  repair  in  1556,  it  appears  to  have 
been  fifty- four  feet  broad  ;  the  centre  was  paved  for  a  width  of  | 
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fifteen  feet,  the  remainder  continued  *  as  it  was.’  To  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  all  travelling  in  France  was  performed 
on  horseback,  the  slowness  and  discomfort  of  wheeled  convcy- 
Kces  confining  their  use  to  the  transport  of  goods. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Britain  as  well  as  Gaul  was 
indebted  to  the  Romans  for  the  earliest  roads  deserving  the 
name.  The  patriotism  of  native  writers,  however,  has  led  them 
to  assert  that  highways  had  been  a  subject  of  care  and  anxiety 
to  British  legislators  long  before  the  landing  of  Cajsar.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  veracious  history  professedly  translated  from  the 
Armoiican  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Dunwallo  Molmutius, 
a  monarch  of  Britain,  the  date  of  whose  reign  is  approximately 
fixed  by  his  having  been  the  father  of  Brennus  who  sacked 
consular  Rome,  established  a  code,  named  after  himself  the 
Molmutinc  Laws.  In  these  he  enacted  that  not  only  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  as  also  cities,  should  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  sanctuary  and  protection  to  any  fugitive  or  criminal  that 
should  fly  to  them ;  but  ‘  likewise  that  the  ways  leading  to 
‘those  temples  and  cities,  as  also  the  husbandmen’s  plows, 
‘should  be  allowed  the  same  privilege.  So  that  in  his  days 
‘the  murders  and  cruelties  committed  by  robbers  were  pre- 
‘  vented,  and  everybody  passed  safe  without  any  violence 
‘  offered  him.’ 

In  the  reign  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Dunwallo,  Bellnus, 
—a  sovereign  whose  existence  is  vouched  for  by  the  name  of 
Billingsgate,  still  retained  by  the  site  of  a  gate  of  wonderful 
structure  which  he  erected, — a  practical  difficulty  arose  out  of 
the  above  law,  ‘  because  the  limits  determining  the  ways  were 
‘  unknown.’ 

‘  The  king,  therefore,’  says  the  historian,  ‘  willing  to  clear  the  law 
of  all  ambiguities,  summoned  all  the  workmen  of  the  island  together, 
and  commanded  them  to  pave  a  causeway  of  stone  and  mortar,  which 
should  run  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  from  the  sea  of  Cornwall 
to  the  shore  of  Caithness,  and  lead  directly  to  the  cities  that  lay  along 
that  extent.  Another  he  commanded  to  be  made  over  the  breadth 
of  the  kingdom,  leading  from  Menevia,  that  was  situated  upon  the 
Demetian  sea,  to  Hamo’s  port,  and  to  pass  through  the  interjacent 
cities.  Other  two  he  also  made  obliquely  through  the  island  for  a 
passage  to  the  rest  of  the  cities.  Then  he  confirmed  to  them  all 
honours  and  privileges,  and  prescribed  a  law  for  the  punishment  of 
uy  injury  committed  upon  them.’ 

According  to  other  writers,  perhaps  not  less  worthy  of  cre¬ 
dence  than  the  good  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  these  roads  were  the 
work  of  fiends,  who,  compelled  by  the  magic  art  of  Dunwallo 
Molmutius,  completed  them  in  a  single  night. 
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From  Robert  of  Gloucester’s  Chronicle  it  appears  that  the 
four  roads  thus  attributed  to  mythical  kings,  were  the  same  as 
became  subsequently  known  under  the  names  of  Erraing-strete, 
Ikenild-strete,  Watling-strete,  and  Fosse ;  the  remains  of 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries,  attest,  that  if  not 
originally  laid  out,  they  were  certainly  reconstructed  by  the 
Romans.  This  indefatigable  people  had,  according  to  Bergier, 
constructed  in  this,  the  New  Zealand  of  their  empire,  upwards 
of  2,500  miles  of  paved  or  hard  roads. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  not  only 
their  roads  perished,  as  in  Gaul,  but  their  legislation  also  passed 
away.  The  inhabitants,  relapsing  into  barbarism,  had  little  need 
and  no  means  of  maintaining  scientifically  made  roads,  and  soon 
reverted  to  the  use  of  the  first  track  that  offered  a  passage  for 
man  or  beast. 

A  stranger  observing  the  perplexing  want  of  system,  and  the 
frequently  inconvenient  course  of  English  country  roads,  might 
suppose  that  they  had  been  laid  out,  as  Washington  Irving,  in 
his  ‘  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York,’  relates  of  the 
streets  of  that  city,  by  pigs  roaming  about  in  quest  of  food. 
Our  highways  were,  in  fact,  originally  tracks  struck  out  by 
travellers,  by  the  drivers  of  packhorses,  or  perhaps  by  the 
horses  themselves  making  their  way  as  they  best  could  from 
point  to  point.  They  made  long  circuits  to  reach  fords  or  spots 
where  they  could  cross  insignificant  brooks ;  where  there  was 
high  ground  they  chose  it  to  escape  the  bogs  of  the  plain  or  of 
the  valley  ;  every  obstacle,  even  the  slightest,  a  tree  or  a  stone, 
caused  them  to  deviate  from  a  straight  course ;  when  a  track 
became  by  any  accident  obstructed,  it  was  usually  easier  to  make 
a  new  passage  than  to  clear  or  improve  the  former  one.  The 
rough  and  ready  legislation  of  the  Saxon  invaders  shows  the 
condition  of  things  in  their  time.  One  of  their  old  laws  enjoins, 
that  ‘  highways  be  broad  enough  for  two  waggons  to  pass  each 
‘  other,  leaving  room  for  the  drivers  to  ply  their  whips  freely, 

‘  and  for  sixteen  soldiers  to  ride  in  harness  abreast ;  ’  provisions 
eminently  suggestive  of  the  miriness  of  the  roads  and  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  required. 

Nothing,  however,  so  much  shows  the  decay  of  the  roads  and 
other  means  of  communication  bequeathed  by  the  Romans  to 
our  British  forefathers,  as  the  necessity  of  supernatural  aid 
under  which  we  find  saints,  and  other  persons  of  distinguished 
piety,  labouring  when  on  their  journeys.  Thus,  in  the  year  685, 
certain  of  his  flock  conveying  the  body  of  Bishop  Erkcnwarld 
from  the  Abbey  of  Barking,  by  what  less  than  300  years  before 
had  been  a  safe  and  convenient  highway  from  Essex  to  London, 
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found  no  means  of  crossing  the  Lea,  and  were  only  relieved 
from  their  embarrassment  by  a  miracle  opportunely  vouchsafed. 

Of  course,  less  favoured  individuals,  journeying  for  the  mere  sake 
of  pleasure  or  of  worldly  business,  must  in  similar  cases  have  been 
altogether  arrested  in  their  progress,  or  exposed  to  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  and  even  danger.  Many  years  later  several  of  the  atten¬ 
dants  of  Maud,  Queen  of  Henry  I.,  were  drowned  at  the  same 
passage  of  the  Lea,  then  known  as  Old  Ford,  while  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  herself  was,  to  use  Stovv’s  expression,  ‘  well  washed  in  the 
‘  water.’  Thereupon  she  ‘  caused,’  says  the  same  writer,  ‘  two 
‘stone  bridges  to  be  buildcd,  of  the  which  one  was  situated 
‘  over  Lue,  at  the  head  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  now  called 
‘  Bow,  because  the  bridge  was  arched  like  a  bow  ;  a  rare  piece 
‘  of  work  ;  for  before  that  time  the  like  had  never  been  seen  vi 
‘  England.' 

While  under  our  Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors  the  formation 
and  care  of  roads  was  thus  left  to  chance  or  to  the  desultory 
efforts  of  individuals,  their  value  was  in  principle  fully  re¬ 
cognised.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  the  use  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  highways  by  no  means  depends  upon  the  goodwill 
ind  convenience  of  the  districts  in  which  they  lie ;  still  less  are 
they  the  property  of  the  inhabitants.  Our  highways  are  the 
king’s  highways,  over  which  all  his  subjects  have  a  right  to 
pass,  and  as  the  parishes  through  which  they  run  are  bound 
to  maintain  them  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public,  every 
one  may  set  tbe  law  in  motion  against  a  parish  that  fails  to 
discharge  this  duty.  So  fixed  a  burden  is  this  that  where  a 
highway  has  been,  even  from  time  immemorial,  repaired  by  a 
township  or  other  subdivision  of  a  parish,  by  individuals  ratione 
tmiira,  by  the  help  of  tolls,  or  by  other  means,  upon  the 
failure  of  any  of  these  adequately  to  provide  for  the  road,  the 
original  obligation  to  repair,  which  is  alw'ays  presumed  to  have 
existed,  and  from  the  performance  of  which  the  parish  had  only- 
been  provisionally  relieved,  is  held  to  revive. 

At  common  law  the  constable  of  the  parish  was  the  officer 
charged  with,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  responsible  for,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  all  highways  therein.  The  occupiers  of  land  were 
in  a  vague  manner  bound  ‘  to  use  their  endeavours  ’  to  execute 
the  necessary  repairs,  this  duty  forming  part  of  the  trinoda  ne- 
cetntas  or  general  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  military  defences.  Performance  of  this 
task  on  the  part  of  parishes  and  of  their  officers  was  enforced 
by  courts  leet  .and  the  sheriff’s  tourn,  which  were  local  courts 
having  criminal  jurisdiction ;  while  the  county  courts  and  the 
hundred  courts  were  available  for  civil  actions.  It  will,  there-  ' 
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fore,  be  seen  that  the  common  law  prescribed  what  should  be 
done,  who  should  do  it.  and  also  provided  remedies  against 
<lcf:iulters.  Statutes  without  number,  several  of  them  among 
the  most  voluminous  and  intricate  of  our  laws,  have  been 
passed  on  the  subject  of  highways.  They  may  be  said  in  the 
main  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  attempts  to  secure  the 
performance  of  these  obligations  by  parishes,  and  show  the 
marvellous  jiowcr  of  passive  resistance  possessed  by  those 
bodies. 

For  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Conquest,  such  of 
our  rulers  as  concerned  themselves  about  roads  were  content  with 
seeking  to  repress  the  commission  of  crimes  of  violence  and  extor¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  till  the  year  1523  th.at  we  meet  with  any  measure 
that  evinces  concern  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  highways.  But  from  1523  the  ever-increasing  im¬ 
portance  attached  by  P.-irliament  and  by  the  public  to  the 
quality  of  roads,  as  well  as  their  state  of  repair  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  may  be  traced 
throuhh  the  statute-books,  and  afford  a  measure  of  the  progress 
of  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  ■ 

The  first  outcry  proceeded  from  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  of 
Sussex,  districts  w'hich,  from  the  depth  and  tenacity  of  their 
clay,  have  long  enjoyed  an  unenviable  fame  in  the  annals  of 
road-making.  Acts  were  in  consequence  passed  in  the  rei>rnof 
Henry  VIIL,  wduch,  after  describing  ‘many  of  the  wayes  in 
‘  the  wealds  as  so  depe  and  noyous  by  w^earyng  and  course  of 
‘  water  and  other  occasions  that  people  cannot  have  their 
‘  cariages  or  passages  by  horses  uppon  or  by  the  same  but  to 
‘  their  great  paynes,  pcrill  and  jeopardie,’  provided  that  owners 
of  land  might,  with  the  consent  of  two  justices  for  the  county, 
and  of  twelve  discreet  inhabitants  of  the  hundred,  lay  out  new 
roads  and  thereupon  close  up  old  ones.  From  the  above  statutes 
it  would  appear  that  at  that  period,  at  all  events  in  the  counties 
referred  to,  it  Avas  considered  easier  to  open  a  new  road  than 
to  repair  an  old  one.  Under  the  same  monarch  the  difliculties 
created,  not  by  mud,  but  by  w.ater,  led  to  the  enactment  of  a 
general  statute  to  facilitate  the  repair  of  bridges. 

The  growth  of  commerce  and  of  population  soon  after  began 
everywhere  to  require  lines  of  communication  which  should  be 
passable  at  all  se.asons,  and  not  exposed  to  frequent  ‘solutions 
‘  of  continuity.’  To  meet  this  state  of  things,  the  first  general 
highway  Act  (2  &  3  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8.),  and  tlie  foundation 
of  all  subsequent  measures  on  this  subject,  was  passed  in  1555. 
It  is  a  pithy  and  business-like  Act,  consisting  only  of  four  short 
sections,  and  does  credit  to  the  legislature  that  enacted  it  The 
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preamble  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  simply  states,  that, 

‘  highwaies  are  nowe  both  verie  noysome  and  tedious  to  travell 
‘  in  and  dangerous  to  all  passengers  and  cariages.’  It  therefore 
provides  that  the  constables,  churchwardens,  and  a  number  of 
parishioners  shall  yearly  choose  two  honest  men  to  be  surveyors 
and  orderers  of  the  works  for  the  amendment  of  highways. 
This  service  is  obligatory  on  the  individuals  selected,  and  a 
penalty  is  imposed  on  any  one  neglecting  or  refusing  to  act.  All 
parishioners  are  enjoined  to  work  in  person  or  by  substitute, 
four  days  in  the  year,  of  eight  hours  a  day,  as  and  where 
directed  by  the  surveyors.  Occupiers  of  land  are  directed  to 
furnish  one  cart  for  each  plough  land  they  hold,  and  persons 
keeping  wains  of  draught  are  also  to  furnish  similar  aid. 

The  above  Act  was  treated  as  an  experiment,  and  passed  for 
seven  years  only.  Immediately  on  its  expiration,  however,  a 
Parliament  in  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth  declared  it  to  have 
been  ‘  verye  beneficial  and  most  necessary  to  bee  continued  for 
‘  the  ease  and  comon  weale  of  the  people  of  this  land,’  and  re¬ 
newed  it,  with  enlarged  and  more  stringent  provisions,  for  twenty 
years.  Finally,  an  Act  passed  in  the  29th  year  of  Elizabeth 
declared  the  former  highway  statutes  to  have  been  ‘  by  proofe 
‘and  experience  tiyed,  and  founde  to  be  very  necessarie  and 
‘  proflStable,’  and  made  them  perpetual. 

The  above-mentioned  statutes  were  little  more  than  declara¬ 
tory  of  the  common  law,  and  contented  themselves  with  pro- 
viihng  a  more  complete  machinery  for  giving  effect  to  its 
requirements.  But  the  growth  of  populous  towns,  and  of  great 
centres  of  industry,  was  meanwhile  raising  a  fresh  problem  for 
solution  by  the  legislature.  A  great  intercourse  sprang  up 
between  certain  places,  and  it  was  found  unjust,  perhaps  im¬ 
possible,  that  the  intermediate  parishes,  often  poor  and  thinly 
inhabited,  should  make  good  an  exceptional  state  of  wear  and 
tear  of  roads  caused  by  a  traffic  which  rolled  through  them, 
as  a  ship  crosses  the  sea,  or  a  caravan  the  desert,  without  bring- 
bg  to  them  any  gain  or  benefit.  Once  more  the  cry  of  distress 
first  arose  from  the  wealds  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  from 
parishes  peculiarly  sensitive  of  any  addition  to  their  burdens. 
The  manufacture  of  iron  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  attained  a  considerable  development  in  these  counties, 
and  necessarily  created  a  new  traffic  in  very  heavy  commodities. 
On  the  roads  to  and  from  the  mills,  waggons  laden  with  ore, 
minerals  and  fuel  for  the  forge,  or  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
ordnance  or  of  fabrics  of  a  more  peaceful  character,  were  to  be 
met  with,  broken  down,  overturned,  or  with  wheels  embedded  in 
the  tough  miry  soil,  amid  the  straining  of  cattle,  the  cracking  of 
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harness,  and  the  storming  of  masters  and  of  men.  Not  less 
deep,  and  scarcely  less  loud,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  wrath 
of  surveyors  and  of  every  inhabitant  not  immediately  interested 
in  ironworks.  Parliament,  the  Hercules  invoked  by  both  sides, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  an  Act  that  must  have  been  little 
palatable  to  one  at  least  of  the  parties.  The  legislature  adopted 
the  obvious  expedient  of  compelling  those  who  made  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  use  of  the  roads  to  contribute  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  to  their  maintenance.  It  accordingly  imposed  upon  the 
occupiers,  or  owners  of  ironworks  the  obligation  of  carrying 
and  laying  upon  the  roads  a  quantity  of  materials  for  repair 
proportioned  to  the  number  and  weight  of  the  loads  of  coal, 
mineral  or  iron  transported,  or  required  a  money  payment  in 
lieu  of  such  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  effected  in  the  law,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  roads  does  not  appear  to  have  kept  pace  with 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  country.  In  1609,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  in  the  House  of  Lords  ‘  that 
‘  some  consideration  might  be  taken  of  the  highways,  for  amend- 
‘  ing  whereof  there  are  many  statutes  but  little  reformation, 

‘  as  is  best  known  to  the  lords  the  judges,  who,  in  their  circuits, 

‘  find  the  inconvenience.’  No  practical  result  appears  to  have 
followed  this  motion,  and  the  legislation  of  Philip  and  Marv, 
amended  by  that  of  Elizabeth,  was  made  to  suffice  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  a  century.  The  government  of  the  Restoration  has 
usTirped  the  credit  of  having  originated  reforms  which  constitute 
a  second  epoch  in  our  highway  legislation.  In  reality  the 
Caroline  statutes  on  this  subject  were  only  feeble  imitations  of 
an  ordinance  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  council  in  1654. 
This  measure  bore  the  impress  of  the  vigour  and  determination 
of  its  author.  It  contained  the  germs  of  most  of  the  changes 
that  have  since,  at  various  times,  been  introduced  into  our  high- 
w’ay  laws,  and  in  one  particular,  the  substitution  of  hired  for 
compulsory  labour,  it  anticipated  by  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  the  greatest  reform  of  our  own  time.  The  surveyors 
were  now  for  the  first  time  directed  to  make  a  highway  rate, 
which  was,  however,  not  to  exceed  one  shilling  in  the  pound. 
If  this  charge  proved  insufficient,  the  justices  were  authorised 
to  rate  in  aid  such  other  parishes  whose  rates  were  less  than  that 
amount,  as  in  their  discretion  they  thought  fit.  With  the  view 
of  securing  the  services  of  a  better  class  of  surveyors,  no  persons 
were  thenceforth  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  who  did  not  possess 
a  considerable  property  qualification. 

The  Acts  of  Charles  II.  only  empowered  the  surveyors,  with 
the  aid  of  two  discreet  householders,  to  raise  an  assessment  not 
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exceeding  sixpence  in  tlie  pound,  nor  even  this,  till  the  appointed 
gtatute-lahour  should  have  been  performed  and  have  proved  in- 
gufficient.  With  the  money  thus  procured  the  persons  liable 
to  labour  were  to  be  paid  for  overwork.  Not  satisfied  with 
seeking  to  effect  an  improvement  in  roads  corresponding  to  that 
which  had  recently  taken  place  in  carriages,  the  legislature 
sought,  by  limiting  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  latter,  to 
keep  their  quality  down  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  roads.  No 
waggon  or  cart  carrying  for  hire  was  allowed  to  be  drawn  by 
more  than  seven  ‘  horse-beasts  ’  or  eight  oxen,  nor  to  carry  a  load 
exceeding  20  cwt.  in  winter,  and  30  cwt.  in  summer,  nor  even 
then,  unless  the  tyres  of  the  wheels  were  ascertained  to  be  at  least 
four  inches  broad.  Had  the  Act  of  1662  stopped  here,  the 
legislature  might  have  claimed  credit  for  saving  the  highways 
from  wear  and  tear  while  perpetuating  their  badness  by  lessen¬ 
ing  the  stimulus  to  Improvement.  But  a  string  of  exceptions, 
which  powerful  interests  or  the  necessity  of  the  case  extorted, 
in  no  slight  degree  neutralised  the  previous  provisions.  Thus, 
while  the  trader  and  the  traveller  was  hampered  with  restrictions 
on  the  conveyance  he  might  use,  he  was  exposed  to  find  his  road 
blocked,  or  cut  up  by  waggons  of  any  weight,  shape  or  size, 
with  teams  of  any  length,  if  only  engaged  in  carrying  agricul¬ 
tural  produce,  coal  or  timber  for  shipping,  stones,  or  stores  for 
the  royal  arsenals. 

The  above  regulations  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  desponding  tone  of  successive  amending  Acts, 
which  reiterate  the  old  complaint  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
laws,  and  the  new  grievance  that  unreasonable  loads  were 
carried  upon  highways.  The  Acts  alluded  to  introduced  no 
other  change  worthy  of  notice  than,  that  in  the  reign  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  Parliament,  losing  patience  with  the  sluggishness  o: 
])arishes  and  the  incapacity  of  their  officers,  was  provoked  into 
taking  the  selection  of  surveyors  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
parishioners  and  entrusting  it  to  the  justices,  to  whom  also  was 
committed  the  discretion  of  making  the  rate  to  supplement 
statute-labour. 

A  more  successful  measure  was  the  introduction  of  special 
enactments  for  the  repair  of  particular  roads  by  means  of  tolls. 
Acts  for  the  benefit  of  exceptional  roads  which  isolated  parishes 
found  themselves  unable  to  support,  and  resorting  to  divers  ex¬ 
pedients  for  their  maintenance,  were  not  altogether  new  to  our 
legislation.  The  earliest  contented  itself  with  declaring  the 
necessities  of  the  road,  and  committed  it  to  the  liberality  of 
the  public,  or  the  devotion  of  pious  persons.  Another  granted 
‘a  right  of  grass  pasture  in  and  upon’  a  particular  highway,  to 
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such  as  should  repair  it.  In  a  few  later  instances,  the  local 
magistrates,  or,  in  case  of  their  neglect,  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  were  directed  to  maintain  a  road  or 
causeway  by  a  rate,  to  be  made  upon  neighbouring  towns  or 
adjacent  hundreds.  Nor  were  tolls,  though  not  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  measures  alluded  to,  new  in  principle.  From  a 
very  early  period  they  were  levied  by  feudal  chiefs,  in  some 
cases  simply  for  their  own  benefit;  in  others,  on  the  plea 
of  maintaining  an  open  thoroughfare  through  their  manors, 
or  in  return  for  protection  guaranteed  against  robbers.  Tolls  had 
also  long  been  resorted  to  for  the  support  of  bridges  and  other 
passages  where  expensive  works  were  necessary.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  they  had  been  employed  as  a  means  of  repairing  the  im¬ 
mediate  approaches  to  great  cities.  But  the  application  of  tolls 
to  the  repair  of  an  ordinary  road  constituted  a  startling  novelty. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  in  1663,  upon  the  road  from 
London  to  York  :  the  preamble  of  the  first  turnpike  Act  states 
that  by  reason  of  the  great  trade  in  barley  and  malt,  and 
other  traflfic,  part  of  the  road  had  become  ‘  very  ruinous  and 
*  almost  impassable,’  and  that  ‘  the  ordinary  course  appointed 
‘  by  the  lawes  and  statutes  of  this  realme  is  not  sufficient 
‘  for  the  effectual  repairing  and  amending  of  the  same,  neither 
‘  are  the  inhabitants  thro’  which  the  said  road  doth  lie,  of 
‘  ability  to  repair  the  same.’  The  justices  in  quarter  sessions 
for  Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire  were 
in  consequence  directed  to  appoint  surveyors,  with  power  to 
require  the  services  of  all  |)erson8  liable  to  statute-labour,  living 
within  three  miles  of  the  line,  on  paying  them  after  the  usud 
rate  of  the  country.  To  procure  funds  for  this  purpose,  the 
surveyors  were  authorised  to  set  up  toll-bars  and  to  levy  certain 
tolls,  which,  if  thought  expedient,  might  also  be  mortgaged  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  nine  years.  It  was  further  provided,  that 
if  the  tolls  failed  to  supply  a  sufficient  sum,  the  justices  should 
fall  back  u^)on  the  plan  already  adopted  in  other  instances,  and 
make  such  rate  as  they  thought  fit  ‘  upon  the  parishes  that  lye 
‘  in  or  near  the  said  roadc,  and  soe  will  have  a  benefit  there- 
‘  from.’ 

No  similar  jjiece  of  legislation  was  repeated  for  thirty-two 
years;  but  under  William,  and  again  under  Anne,  several 
turnpike-road  Acts  were  passed :  the  first  were  for  the  benefit 
of  the  roads  from  London  to  Harwich,  London  to  Norwich, 
and  from  London  through  llyegate  to  Crawley ;  all  of  which 
were  described  as  the  channels  of  a  traffic  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  the  adjacent  parishes  to  repair  them.  Other 
Acts  followed ;  for  Cheshire,  where  the  roads  were  alleged  to 
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be  cut  up  by  the  trade  in  cheese  ;  for  Bath,  *  a  place  of  very 
‘  great  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  foreign 
‘  parts,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  baths  and  drinking  the 
‘mineral  waters;’  for  Tunbridge  Wells  for  a  similar  reason. 
The  first  road  committed  to  the  charge  of  trustees,  instead  of  to 
the  care  of  surveyors  appointed  by  the  county  justices,  was,  in 
1706,  that  portion  of  the  ancient  Watling  Street  ‘  now  and  for 
‘many  years  past  the  common  post-road  towards  Ireland,’  which 
hf  in  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire. 

Road  Acts  succeeded  each  other,  till,  one  by  one,  all  the 
principal  lines  were  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  parochial 
tuthorities,  and  parishes  were  relieved  from  the  immediate 
charge  of  maintaining  them.  Hundreds — we  may  say  thou¬ 
sands — of  such  Acts  were  passed,  till  roads,  amounting  in  mile- 
ige  to  one-fourth  of  all  the  highways  in  England,  but  far 
exceeding  the  rest  in  the  importance  of  their  traffic,  had  been 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  trustees  or  of  commissioners. 

In  any  circumstances  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  in¬ 
fant  science  of  road-making  to  keep  pace  during  the  last  century 
with  the  growing  demands  of  commerce  and  of  population. 
Trustees  and  surveyors  complained  to  Parliament  of  the  number 
of  horses  employed  and  the  weight  of  the  loads  carried  upon 
their  roads ;  trades  that  dealt  in  heavy  commodities,  such  as 
those  of  Birmingham  and  of  Wolverhampton,  remonstrated 
against  restrictions  upon  teams  and  weights,  and  asserted  that 
the  cost  of  transport  was  thereby  materially  increased  ;  carriers 
and  waggoners  cried  out  that  they  now  payed  heavy  tolls,  yet, 
that,  instead  of  fewer  horses  conveying  greater  burdens  in  less 
time,  as  they  had  been  promised,  the  reverse  was  the  case; 
agriculturists,  who  both  made  and  used  highways,  complmned, 
ahnoet  in  the  same  breath,  that  the  heavy  loads  the  law  per¬ 
mitted  were  fatal  to  roads,  and  that  the  limits  to  weight  inflicted 
a  deadly  injury  upon  industry  and  enterprise.  The  legislature 
in  the  preambles  of  numerous  Acts  admitted  the  justice  of  each 
and  all  of  these  grievances,  and  by  the  provisions  it  enacted 
betrayed  its  perplexity. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  of  the  temper  of  Englishmen  to  be  arrested 
for  tolls  upon  roads  they  had  always  been  used  to  consider  free 
as  the  air  they  breathed ;  but  when,  in  addition,  travelling  was 
DO  better  or  worse  than  before,  the  sense  of  wrong  was  aggra¬ 
vated  beyond  bearing.  Hence  sprang  organised  associations 
which  attacked  the  toll-gates  by  day  and  by  night ;  cut  them 
down ;  broke  them  and.  burnt  them :  still  the  legislature,  all 
the  while  confessing  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  roads,  and 
recognising  the  gates  to  be  failures,  refused  to  capitulate  to  the 
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Rebeccas  of  the  day,  and,  undeterred  by  riot  and  bloodshed, 
stoutly  upheld  turnpikes,  and  increased  the  punishment  for 
destroying  them  from  imprisonment  and  whipping,  througli 
transportation,  up  to  death  itself.  In  the  year  1753,  Parliament 
began  a  series  of  attempts  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  bv 
converting  heavy  waggons  from  instruments  of  destruction  into 
means  for  the  repair  of  roads,  making  their  wheels  serve  as 
rollers  that  should  compress  and  consolidate  the  materials  of  the 
lines  they  travelled  over.  With  this  view,  csirts  and  waggons 
w’ere  allowed  the  privilege  of  employing  more  horses  and  paying 
less  toll,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of,  and  the  surface  rolled 
by,  their  wheels.  This  policy  reached  its  climax  when  convey¬ 
ances  upon  rollers  sixteen  inches  broad  were  declared  absolutelr 
toll-free,  ■while  those  upon  wheels  less  than  six  inches  in  width 
were  subjected  to  double  charges. 

The  first  General  Turnpike  Acts,  introducing,  as  far  as  the 
peculiarities  of  local  Acts  admitted,  uniformity  into  the  manaje- 
ment  of  turnpike  roads,  were  passed  in  1767  and  1773.  In  the 
same  years  were  passed  two  other  Acts  on  the  subject  of  high¬ 
ways  proper,  which  permitted  the  eommutation  of  statute- 
labour  for  payment  at  a  fixed  rate.  These  measures,  recognising 
the  turnpike-road  system  as  a  distinct  branch,  and  dispensing 
with  the  ancient  obligation  of  personal  service,  mark  a  third 
epoch  in  our  highway  legislation.  The  plan  of  compounding  for 
statute-labour  proved,  however,  a  clumsy  and  often  insufficient 
device  for  supplying  the  surveyor  with  those  funds  which  road- 
making,  if  it  were  to  be  improved,  absolutely  required.  Neither 
did  broad  wheels  prove  the  panacea  that  had  been  expected, 
while  the  law  in  this  respect  was  so  stringent  and  so  compli- 
c;ited  as  to  foster  a  system  of  fraud  and  evasion. 

Roads  being  at  once  bad  and  costly,  it  is  no  wonder  that  com¬ 
parisons  unfavourable  to  our  highway-system  were  instituted 
with  that  of  other  countries;  more  especially  with  France, 
which  it  was  often  maintained  enjoyed  excellent  roads  without 
the  nuisance  of  turnpikes. 

Notwithstanding  these  complaints,  Englishmen  in  the  last 
century  had  no  reason  to  envy  the  French  their  roads,  or  their 
legislation.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  principal  roads  were  still 
mere  tracks,  at  most  eked  out  by  a  rough  causeway  down  the 
middle.  Bridges  were  so  badly  constructed  as  to  be  in  continual 
danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the  first  flood.  No  one  travelled 
in  winter  except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  The  AhU 
of  St.  Pierre  has  left  an  account  of  a  journey  he  made  from 
Paris  into  Normandy  at  that  season.  It  does  not  appear  hoiv 
long  he  was  on  the  way,  but  he  relates  that  once  he  was  upset; 
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once  his  cliaise  was  broken  to  pieces ;  and  another  time  his  horses 
were  bogged,  and  himself  only  extricated  from  mud  and  wet  at 
an  advanced  hour  of  the  night.  It  was  usual  to  notify  the 
intention  of  the  Grand  Monarch  to  pass  along  a  certain  line 
some  days  beforehand,  iu  order  that  ruts  and  holes  might  for 
the  occasion  be  filled  up  with  stones- -if  the  country  afforded  any 
—and  with  earth  and  faggots,  if  otherwise.  In  1718,  one  of 
the  best  roads  in  France,  that  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  though 
recently  repaired  by  Colbert,  had  become  well-nigh  impassable. 
The  fault  was  attributed  not  to  defective  construction,  but  to 
excessive  loads  ;  and  a  royal  declaration  was  issued  limiting  the 
number  of  horses  that  might  be  harnessed  to  carts  and  waggons. 
After  1730,  bridges  began  to  be  erected  on  sounder  principles, 
and  several  of  the  main  lines  were  improved.  Authorities 
quoted  by  M.  Vignon  describe  part  of  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux  as  firm,  smooth,  and  most  agreeable  to  travel  upon. 
This  was  in  1752,  about  which  time  certain  other  roads  are  also 
spoken  of  in  favourable  terms ;  but  the  majority  are  described 
as  hopelessly  bad.  The  causeways  commonly  consisted  of  un¬ 
broken  or  badly-broken  stones,  carelessly  flung  down,  and 
forming  a  rugged  ridge,  not  unlike  an  Alpine  moraine,  which 
DO  one  ciircd  to  venture  upon ;  while  the  soft  track  on  cither 
side,  to  whicli  traffic  was  driven  to  have  recourse,  was  rendered 
almost  equally  impassable.  Occasionally  the  causeway  was 
repaired  by  pouring  cart-loads  of  earth  over  it;  but  tbe  first  fall 
of  rmn  rendered  the  mixture  more  impracticable  than  ever ;  and 
it  was  abandoned  to  the  weeds  and  briars  that  soon  overgrew  it. 
Down  to  the  year  1789,  the  chemins  vicinaux,  or  country  roads, 
were  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  worse.  AVhere  any  care  was 
bestowed,  the  peasantry  were  enjoined  to  plough  across  them, 
as  tbe  readiest  cure  for  the  ruts  that  furrowed  their  length. 
But  if  French  roads  were  bad,  the  system  by  which  they  were 
Diaintained  Wiis  incomparably  worse.  Colbert  had  been  in  the 
year  1661  made  Controller-General  of  Finance,  with  extensive 
powers  over  the  main  lines  of  communication.  He  devoted 
great  energy  and  great  attention  even  to  the  minutest  details  of 
this  branch  of  his  office.  He  entrusted  the  superintendence  of 
roads  to  officers  appointed  by  and  depending  upon  himself  as 
their  chief;  he  stimulated  local  eftbrts  by  increased  grants  from 
the  treasury';  and  pressed,  as  far  as  was  prudent,  the  somewhat 
undefined  obligation  of  the  owners  of  adjacent  lands  to  repair 
highways.  Above  all,  he  called  for  forced  labour,  wherever  an 
ancient  custom  seemed  to  legalise  it,  or  where,  as  in  the  frontier 
provinces,  the  plea  of  military  necessity  could  be  urged.  This 
forced  labour,  known  and  execrated  in  France  under  the  name 
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of  Corv^,  was  systematised  and  generalised  by  Colbert’s  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  became  the  chief  instrument  by  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  carried  on  not  only  the  repair  but  the  construction  of  roads. 
Government  officers  were  deputed  to  different  districts,  armed 
with  power,  within  certain  lintits  of  time  and  space,  to  compel 
the  peasantry  to  work  in  person  upon  roads,  and  also  to  require 
the  services  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  carts,  waggons  and  servants, 
of  all  who  possessed  any.  Every  man  between  the  ages  of  six¬ 
teen  and  sixty — in  some  parts  of  seventy — was  held  liable;  and 
it  a[)pears  to  have  been  as  an  act  of  grace  that  children  of  both 
sexes  over  the  age  of  twelve  were  excused.  The  number  of  days 
for  w'ork  in  the  year  varied  at  different  times  and  places  from 
eight  to  fifty.  The  greatest  distance  to  which  a  person  might 
be  drawn  from  home  appears  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  Con¬ 
troller-General’s  instructions  at  from  nine  to  twelve  miles ;  but 
this  limit  was  so  far  exceeded  that  men  were  taken  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  from  their  residences.  The  regulations,  if  strictly 
adhered  to  and  fairly  carried  out,  would  have  been  sufficiently 
oppressive.  But  administered  as  they  were  by  officers  sub¬ 
jected  to  no  real  control,  and  whose  conduct  was  arbitrary, 
capricious,  partial,  and  not  uufrequently  determined  by  corrupt 
motives,  the  burden  became  intolerable.  The  whole  rural  popu¬ 
lation  was  at  the  beck  and  nod  of  overseers,  and  reduced  to  a 
condition  approaching  that  of  slavery.  The  Roman  conquerois 
had  never  exacted  such  service  from  subject  nations.  Statute- 
labour  in  England  was  not  for  one  moment  to  be  compared 
with  the  Corvee  in  France.  Statute-labour  w’as  enforced  by 
neighbours  over  neighbours,  and  the  surveyor  of  one  year  was  the 
labourer  of  the  next.  Statute-labour  never  exceeded  six  days 
in  the  year,  and  no  one  could  be  called  upon  during  seed-time, 
hay,  or  corn-harvest,  or  compelled  to  travel  more  than  four 
miles  from  his  home.  The  bitterness  of  the  French  peasant’s 
serfdom  was  aggravated  a  hundredfold  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  nobility  and  clergy,  together  with  all  persons  in  their 
service,  as  well  as  the  population  of  those  great  towns  for  whose 
immediate  benefit  these  roads  were  made,  enjoyed  exemption 
from  road-labour.  Voltaire  thus  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  peasant 
the  sentiment  which  no  doubt  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  his 
class : — 

‘  On  nous  traine  aux  corvees,  nous  nos  femmes  et  nos  enfants,  nos 
betes  de  labourage  egalement  epuisees,  et  quelquefois  mourant  pele- 
mele  de  lassitude  sur  la  route.  On  fait  perir  nos  moissons  pour 
embellir  les  grands  chemins.  .  .  .  On  nous  arraclie  a  nos  charrues 

pour  travailler  a  notre  ruine ;  et  I’unique  prix  de  ce  travail  est  de 
voir  passer  sur  nos  heritages  les  carrosses  de  I’exacteur  de  la  province. 
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de  I’^veque,  de  Vabbe,  du  financier,  du  grand  seigneur,  qui  foulent  aux 
pieds  de  leurs  cbevaux  le  sol  qui  servait  autrefois  ^  notre  nourri- 
ture.’ 

Tt  was  asserted  that  in  one  year  10,000  men  and  beasts  died 
of  hunger  and  fatigue  under  this  worse  than  convict  labour, 
and  that  10,000  persons  more  were  imprisoned  for  offences 
against  its  law.  Mirabeau  exclaimed  in  1760  that,  ‘if  the 
‘Corvee  continued  to  be  enforced,  all  France  would  shortly  be 
‘  converted  into  one  v:ist  graveyard.’  A  system  which,  making 
every  allowance  for  hyperbole,  could  be  thus  described,  must 
have  been  indeed  atrocious.  Even  those  who  advocated  and 
defended  it  were  forced  to  admit,  ‘  that,  unless  very  carefully 
‘  conducted,  it  might  drive  labourers  to  abandon  their  villages 
‘  and  liamlets,  and  take  refuge  in  towns,  to  escape  it.’ 

To  Turgot  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  put  a  stop  to 
this  iniquitous  system,  which  gave  France  some  15,000  miles 
of  paved  or  hard  roads,  but  contributed  not  a  little  to  that 
deep  discontent  which  led  to  the  revolution.  Different  attempts 
have  been  made  to  measure  the  cost  of  this  labour  tax  to  the 
French  population.  According  to  the  lowest  calculations  it 
amounted  to  480,000/.,  according  to  Necker’s  to  no  less  than 
800,000/.  a  year ;  but  such  was  the  recognised  inefficiency  of 
pressed  labour  that  few  venture  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
work  done  at  more  than  one  half,  and  none  at  more  than  two 
thirds,  of  its  actual  cost.  Our  turnpike  tolls  at  the  same  period 
produced  600,000/.  a  year,  and,  however  great  the  objections 
to  them  as  obstacles  to  trade  and  intercourse,  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  falling  upon  the  persons  most  immediately  concerned, 
or  of  being  distributed,  in  the  increased  price  of  articles  of 
traffic,  over  the  community  at  large. 

For  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the  Consolidation  Acts  of 
George  III.  no  material  reform  was  made  in  our  road- laws. 
Several  statutes  were  however  passed,  the  general  policy  of 
wliich  was  to  relax  restrictions  on  traffic  and  to  provide 
further  for  the  repair  of  highways.  During  this  period  the 
principal  turnpike  roads,  through  the  adoption  of  the  improved 
methods  of  construction  introduced  by  Telford,  M‘Adam,  and 
others,  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Their  course  had 
been  straightened  and  levelled,  their  surface  rendered  hard 
enough  to  resist  the  impact  of  narrow  wheels  and  heavy  bur¬ 
dens,  and  smooth  enough  to  present  but  slight  obstructions 
to  draught.  Top-heavy  coaches  by  day  and  mtuls  on  the 
darkest  nights,  raced  along  them,  and  reached  destinations, 
however  distant,  with  a  punctuality  that  would  have  been  to 
former  generations  incredible.  The  few  accidents  that  occurred 
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were  rather  attributable  to  defects  in  the  vehicles  than  to  the 
imperfections  of  the  roads.  Highways  had  not  profited  by 
modern  improvements  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  Parlia¬ 
ment,  after  in  1823  revising  the  General  Turnpike  Acts,  passed 
the  5  and  6  William  IV.  c.  50.,  by  which  highways  have  since 
been  governed. 

The  chief  reform  which  characterised  this,  the  fourth  epoch 
in  English  highway  legislation,  was  the  abolition  of  statute- 
labour,  and  the  substitution,  as  a  provision  for  the  repair  of 
highways,  of  a  rate,  to  be  made  by  the  surveyors,  upon  the 
property  of  the  parishioners.  Another  notable  reform  was  the 
removal  of  all  limitations  on  the  weight  of  loads,  the  breadth 
of  wheels,  and  the  number  of  animals  of  which  teams  might 
consist. 

The  statute  of  1835  re-enacted  most  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  maintenance  of  highways,  although  with  nu¬ 
merous  emendations  of  detail,  and  some  additions  to  meet  the 
altered  state  of  circumstances.  But  its  spirit  was  more  liberal, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  than  that  of  the  legislation  of  the  two  preceding  epochs. 
We  may  mention  as  an  instance,  that  it  restored  to  parishes  the 
right  of  electing  their  own  surveyor,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  since  the  days  of  William  III. 

If  we  turn  to  France  we  find  that  a  revision  of  the  law  on 
the  subject  of  highways  was  there  made,  about  the  same  time 
as  in  England.  Since  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.  radical  changes 
had  been  effected.  The  Corvee  had  been  finally  abolished  in 
1786.  The  mediaeval  tolls  had  long  ago  disappeared ;  an  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  by  Bonaparte  to  introduce  a  system  of 
tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  but  the  idea  was  so  intensely 
unpopular  that  it  had  been  abandoned.  Under  a  law  promul¬ 
gated  in  1836  the  division  of  roads  into  three  principal  classes 
was  recognised.  The  chief  avenues  of  the  kingdom,  or  grands 
chemins,  were  continued  under  the  direct  control  of  the  central 
government,  and  their  cost  defrayed  out  of  the  national  revenue. 
Departmental  roads  were,  as  their  title  denotes,  committed  to 
the  authorities  of  the  several  departments.  The  charge  of 
maintaining  the  chemins  vicinaux,  or  local  roads,  was  entrusted 
to  the  communes,  though  placed  to  some  extent  under  depart¬ 
mental  supervision,  and  occasionally  assisted  by  departmental 
funds.  The  French  highway  reformers  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  appear  to  have  left  the  maintenance  or  abandonment  of 
these  roads  almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
communal  authorities,  and  to  have  treated  them  as  the  property 
of  the  localities  in  which  they  lay ;  but  the  law  of  1836  dis- 
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tinctly  declared  it  to  be  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  communes 
to  support  all  such  roads  as  should  be  by  competent  authority 
pronounced  chemins  vicinaux.  The  means  provided  for  repairs 
were  labour,  which,  like  our  own  statute-labour,  might  be  com¬ 
pounded  for  by  a  money  payment,  and  rates  of  a  limited  amount. 
Local  roads  were  subdivided  into  those  maintained  by  separate 
communes,  and  into  main  lines  or  chemins  vicinaux  de  grande 
communication.  Such  as  are  declared  by  the  prefets  and  councils 
to  be  main  lines,  are  directed  to  be,  so  long  as  they  retain  that 
character,  repaired  at  the  common  cost  and  by  the  common 
labour  of  a  district,  composed  of  the  communes  through  which 
they  run  and  of  those  whose  highways  fall  into  them  as  the 
principal  channels  of  traffic.  Public  roads  not  included  in  any 
of  the  above  classes  are  designated  chemins  ruraux.  A  law 
passed  in  1839  directs  the  communes  to  watch  over,  and  protect 
from  injury  or  encroachment,  these  less  important  ways ;  but 
the  authorities  have  no  power  to  require  either  rates  or  labour 
for  their  maintenance,  nor  does  the  law  make  any  provision  for 
repairing  them.  Only  in  those  exceptional  cases  where  the 
revenues  of  communal  property  suffice,  without  aid  from  other 
sources,  to  meet  all  charges  upon  the  commune,  the  surplus,  if 
any,  may  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  rural  roads.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  reforms  effected,  the  majority  of  French 
highways  continued  decidedly  inferior  to  our  own.  This  inferi¬ 
ority  has  been  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  roads  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  36,000  or  37,000  different  communes,  where, 
not  only  the  means  for  repair,  but  the  roads  themselves,  resemble 
the  parish  highways  of  England  a  century  ago. 

Having  now  reached  the  fourth  epoch  in  our  highway  legis¬ 
lation,  we  may  be  permitted  briefly  to  contrast  the  facilities  for 
locomotion  at  each  of  the  periods  we  have  adverted  to. 

When  the  Highway  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  passed,  few 
roads  were  more  than  open  spaces  along  which  the  public  was 
privileged  to  travel.  The  directions  given  in  an  Act  of  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Mary,  for  the  repair  of  the  causeway  between 
the  important  towns  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  show  the  highest 
standard  of  road-making  at  that  period.  This  ‘  causey  ’  was  to 
be  made  ‘  good  and  substancyall ;  well  syded,  pitched,  and  bot- 
‘  tomed  with  stones  and  other  workmanshippe,  and  guttered  for 
‘  avoiding  of  waters.’  Goods  were  conveyed  by  waggons,  where 
the  soil  was  naturally  firm  and  level,  or  a  road  exceptionally 
hard,  but  more  generally  by  packhorses.  Travelling  was  per¬ 
formed  on  horseback.  Ladies  rode,  sometimes  on  side-saddles, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  wife  of 
Richard  II.,  but  more  commonly  upon  pillions,  seated  behind 
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their  friends  or  their  servants.  The  acjed,  the  sick,  and  the 
delicate  were  conveyed  in  liorse-litters,  such  as  are  still  used  in 
parts  of  Turkey  and  other  primitive  countries.  The  usual  rate 
of  travelling  did  not  exceed  a  foot  pace ;  what  progress  was 
made  in  a  day,  or  whether  any  at  all,  depended  upon  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  accidents  of  the  weather.  The  journey 
from  London  to  Liverpool  was,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
reckoned  to  take  fourteen  days;  a  voyage  from  London  to 
Bristol  was  looked  upon  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  dangerous  un¬ 
dertaking.  At  the  period  when  Cromwell  issued  his  ordinance, 
pack-horses  still  offered  the  only  means  of  transport  on  cross¬ 
roads,  and  in  the  northern  and  western  counties.  Stage-coaches 
ran  or  rather  crawled  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  from 
London  to  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  That 
from  London  to  Oxford  took  two  days  to  accomplish  its  joumev 
of  fifty-four  miles ;  that  to  Exeter,  an  exceptionally  fast  one, 
professed  to  reach  its  destination  in  four  days.  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  speed  of  coaches  was  accelerated,  and  the  fastest 
achieved  distances  of  fifty  miles  a  day  in  summer,  and  thirty  or 
forty  in  winter.  Thus,  the  ‘  Flying  Coach  ’  went  from  London 
to  Oxford  in  a  single  day,  but  as  late  as  the  year  1742  the 
ordinary  or  heavy  coach  did  not  reach  Oxford  till  the  second 
day.  In  the  reign  of  George  111.  the  speed  of  travelling 
had  so  far  increased  that  the  journey  from  London  to  Oxford 
was  performed  in  nine  hours,  instead  of  in  thirteen,  as  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  while  the  ‘  Hereford  Machine  ’  was  adver¬ 
tised  ‘  to  fly  ’  to  London  in  a  day  and  a  half.  At  the  fourth 
epoch  of  our  highway  legislation,  the  Exeter  coach,  conveying 
fourteen  passengers  and  a  load  double  of  that  which  a  waggon 
was  permitted  by  the  Caroline  statutes  to  carry,  accomplished 
its  journey  in  twenty  hours,  and  the  Exeter  mail  in  eighteen; 
while  the  mail  went  from  London  to  Oxford  in  less  than 
six  hours.  The  first  public  coaclies  travelled  at  the  rate  (rf 
three  miles  an  hour;  this  speed  was  increased  at  the  second 
epoch  to  four,  at  the  third  to  six,  at  the  fourth  to  ten,  and  even 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  At  this  latter  period,  the  pace  of  one  of 
the  fastest  French  mails,  that  from  Paris  to  Calais,  did  not 
average  more  than  six  miles  an  hour.  In  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Mary  posting  on  horseback  cost  l<f.  a  mile,  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  3</. ;  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  term  had  come  to  import  travelling  in  a  chaise,  the  cost  was 
9rf.,  and  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  Is.  6d.  a  mile.  Coach  fares 
at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  averaged  fn)m  2^d.  to  3d.  a 
mile,  in  the  days  of  George  IV.  they  amounted  to  3d.  or  4<ifor 
the  same  distance.  The  exjiense  of  personal  conveyance  in- 
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creased  with  its  rapidity  and  its  comfort,  but  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  goods  and  produce  at  different  epochs 
most  clearly  marks  the  vast  improvement  of  our  roads,  and  the 
immense  benefit  that  thence  accrued  to  the  public.  What  was 
the  cost  of  transport  on  the  backs  of  animals  in  former  times, 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been  large. 
Under  Charles  II.  the  charge  for  transport  of  merchandise  by 
waggon  averaged  from  Is.  2rf.  to  Is.  6rf.  a  ton  for  every  mile ; 
under  George  IV.  the  average  was  reduced  to  less  than  one-half, 
and  did  not  exceed  od.  a  mile  for  the  transport  of  minerals,  and 
“id.  or  8fL  for  commodities  in  general. 

Owing  to  bad  management  and  other  causes,  the  majority  of 
turnpike  trusts  h.ad  long  been  sinking  into  debt,  and  in  1835 
not  a  few  were  in  danger  of  becoming  altogether  bankrupt. 
The  revenue  derived  from  tolls  amounted  at  that  period  to  no 
las  than  1,500,000/.  a  year,  but  was  in  great  part  ])ayable  to 
creditors,  and  not  available  for  the  repair  of  roads.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  renewing  or  continuing  road  Acts,  instead  of  suffering 
them  to  expire  at  the  time  originally  intended,  often  proved  the 
means  of  aggravating,  instead  of  relieving,  the  disastrous  position 
of  trusts.  The  introduction  of  railways  came  to  add  to  their 
financial  difficulties.  Notwithstanding  the  policy  pursued  of 
extinguishing  arrears  of  debt,  and  reducing  the  rate  of  interest, 
iiud  the  attempts  to  consolidate  trusts  with  a  view  to  economy 
of  management,  the  debt  upon  turnpike  roads  at  the  present 
time-amounts  to  between  5,000,000/.  and  6,000,000/.,  while  out 
of  nearly  1,100  trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  not  more  than 
150  can  be  said  to  be  free  of  debt. 

Tolls  necessarily  constitute  obstacles  to  trade  and  inter¬ 
course,  yet  turnpike  trusts  have  in  this  country  proved  of  great 
utility,  and  furnished  it  with  roads  such  as  it  would  not  in  all 
probability  have  obtained  by  other  means.  But  the  necessity 
for  their  maintenance  appears  now  to  have  passed  away.  Rail¬ 
ways  have  reduced  turnpike  roads  from  being  the  main  lines  of 
communication  to  the  rank  of  tributaries,  and  have  removed  the 
differences  that  distinguished  them  from  ordinary  highways. 
The  latter  have  since  1835  much  improved  ;  still  they  do  not  ns 
a  rule  come  up  to  the  desired  standard.  It  has  been  estimated, 
that  at  the  present  moment  one-third  of  our  highw'ays  may  be 
pronounced  gOod,  another  third  indifferent,  and  the  remainder 
positively  bad.  Uniformity  in  the  state  of  repair  of  a  continuous 
road  is  most  important,  but  such  uniformity  is  not  ensured,  as 
each  parish,  township,  or  other  division  repiiirs  the  section  that 
falls  to  its  share,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  pleases  its 
surveyor,  without  reference  to  its  neighbours.  Within  the 
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borders  of  the  parish  similar  patchwork  frequently  prevails,  as 
each  successive  surveyor  profits  by  his  terra  of  office  to  mend 
that  bit  of  road  which  leads  immediately  to  his  own  house  or 
farm,  and  neglects  the  remainder.  This  state  of  things  is  aggra¬ 
vated  wherever  parts  of  a  highway  are  reparable  by  some  foreign 
jurisdiction,  by  counties,  by  hundreds,  by  individuals,  or  by 
public  bodies.  In  the  debates  on  the  Highway  Bill  of  1862  a 
case  was  instanced,  and  many  similar  ones  might  be  adduced, 
in  which  the  way  from  a  country  town  to  a  railway  station  five 
and  a  half  miles  distant,  lay  through  seven  different  jurisdictions 
for  repair,  the  limits  of  each  of  which  were  sharply  defined  by 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  road,  which  in  the  short  space 
mentioned  passed  through  every  phase  from  the  best  to  the 
worst 

The  power  enjoyed  by  the  ratepayers  of  dividing  ‘team-work’ 
among  themselves,  and  thereby  working  out  their  rates,  has  per¬ 
petuated  some  of  the  woi*st  evils  of  statute-labour.  The  old, 
the  sick,  the  blind,  the  crippled,  are  set  to  work,  not  to  improve 
the  roads,  but  that  poor-rates  may  wear  a  false  appearance  of 
reduction.  Every  illegal  or  questionable  charge  is  saddled  upon 
the  highway  rates,  as  they  are  subjected  to  a  less  stringent  audit 
than  most  other  local  taxes.  We  have  heard  of  a  church-rate 
being  paid,  of  overseers  and  vestry  clerks  receiving  salaries,  of 
a  poor-law  guardian  being  provided,  even  of  a  bastard  child  be¬ 
ing  maintained,  out  of  the  highway  rates ;  the  latter  for  the 
appropriate  and  cogent  reason  that  it  was  alleged  to  have  been 
found  in  a  ditch  by  the  roadside.  Nothing,  however,  in  the 
annals  of  jobbery  can  parallel  a  recent  case,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  preparing,  and  procuring  signatures  to,  a  petition  to 
quarter  sessions  against  the  adoption  of  the  Highway  District 
Act  were  paid  out  of  the  parish  highway  rates ;  the  chief 
reason  urged  by  the  memorial  against  such  adoption  being,  that 
the  new  Act  did  not  provide  a  sufficiently  perfect  audit  of  high¬ 
way  expenditure  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  petitioners ! 

These  evils  are  mainly  due  to  two  radical  defects  in  our  high¬ 
way  law,  both  of  which  the  Act  of  1835,  like  all  preceding 
Acts,  left  untouched.  From  the  days  of  Philip  and  Mary  the 
need  has  been  felt  of  some  incentive  to  move  parishes  and  sur¬ 
veyors  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  beyond  the  apprehension, 
generally  remote,  of  incurring  legal  penalties.  From  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  maintenance 
of  highways  by  single  parishes  have  been  constantly  apparent 
As  in  the  support  of  the  poor,  so  in  that  of  highways,  the  want 
has  been  found  of  some  intermediate  division  between  the  county 
and  the  parish,  corresponding  to  the  old  hundred ;  which,  if 
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necessary,  shared  the  burdens,  and  in  a  measure  watched  over, 
and  was  responsible  for,  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  the 
parishes  that  it  contained.  Accordingly,  successive  govern¬ 
ments,  without  distinction  of  politics,  Peelite,  Whig,  Conser¬ 
vative  and  Coalition,  made  the  attempt  to  combine  parishes  into 
highway  districts,  and  to  transfer  the  superintendence  of  their 
roads  to  boards,  employing  the  services  of  professional  surveyors. 
After  repeated  failures  by  different  Ministers,  Sir  George  Grey, 
in  1862,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Highway  District  Act,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeating  here. 

The  measure,  though  carried  by  large  majorities,  was  stoutly 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  both  on  its  merits  and  its 
demerits,  and  also  on  the  more  general  ground,  that  it  was  a 
centralising  measure,  and  calculated  to  increase  expenditure. 
All  these  arguments  have  since  been  repeated,  often  exaggerated 
and  burlesqued,  at  different  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  which 
have  by  this  Act  been  converted  for  the  time  being  into  legis¬ 
lative  assemblies.  Thus  the  transfer,  with  enlarged  powers,  of 
the  management  of  highways  from  a  single  parish  to  a  group, 
has  been  described  as  ‘trampling  out  the  last  spark  of  local 
‘  self-government,  and  the  last  vestige  of  English  liberty,’  and 
elsewhere,  as  ‘  infusing  poison  into  the  life-blood  of  the  Con- 
‘  stitution.’  Parish  roads  have  been  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
the  property,  not  the  burdens,  of  the  parish  in  which  they  lie. 
Parish  rights  have  been  invoked  as  if  the  British  Empire  Avere 
a  mere  confederacy  of  sovereign  parishes ;  and  one  enthusiast 
went  so  far  as  to  exclaim,  that  the  adoption  of  this  Act  would 
give  rise  to  such  intense  bitterness  of  feeling  between  classes, 
as  to  produce  a  schism  akin  to  that  which  has  rent  the  American 
Union.  Another  argument,  or  rather  assertion,  advanced  against 
the  adoption  of  the  Act  in  many  counties  has  been,  that  the 
roads  are  good,  and  need  only  be  let  alone.  Good  is  often  an 
indefinite  term,  but  perhaps  more  so  in  its  application,  especially 
by  the  mouth  of  a  surveyor,  to  a  highway  than  to  any  other 
object.  In  some  counties  ‘a  good  road  ’  denotes  a  rugged  pave¬ 
ment,  over  which  vehicles  pitch  and  toss  like  a  ship  at  sea.  In 
other  parts  the  same  term  imports  a  track  that  is  axle-deep  in 
sand  in  summer,  and  axle-deep  in  mud  in  winter.  It  may  mean 
a  steep  incline  covered  with  loose-rolling  stones  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  and  of  all  sizes,  or  a  succession  of  faggots  laid  across  a  stream 
of  mud,  in  which  some  float  while  others  sink.  It  may  signify  a 
way  scored  with  deeply-cut  ruts,  or,  which  is  worse,  one  where 
tliey  have  been  lately  filled  up  with  treacherous  sand  ;  Ave  have 
also  found  it  to  mean  a  road  just  repaired  Avith  brickbats  and 
broken  bottles.  It  may  be  aj)plied  to  a  deep  narrow  channel 
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between  moist  banks,  overgrown  with  vegetation,  or  to  a  track 
so  indefinite  th;it,  like  the  roads  of  the  old  British  king,  ‘its 
‘  limits  are  unknown.’  We  have  known  a  surveyor  depose  at 
petty  sessions  to  the  excellcnee  of  a  road,  within  ten  minutes 
of  a  man  being  acquitted  of  trespass  on  the  adjoining  land,  up<m 
undoubted  proof  that  the  road  was  impassable  even  to  a  foot* 
passenger. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  Highway  District  Act 
has  been  extensively  adopted  since  it  received  the  Royal  Assent 
on  the  20th  of  July  1862.  From  a  Parliamentary  Return,  dated 
April  20,  1863,  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  nine  months 
its  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  thirty  out  of  the  forty 
counties  in  England.  Out  of  90,000  miles  of  highway,  mwn- 
tained  at  an  annual  cost  of  1,000,000/.,  30,000  miles  had  been 
finally  placed  under  the  charge  of  Boards,  and  6,000  more  were, 
by  provisional  orders,  destined  shortly  so  to  be.  The  size  of  the 
districts  was  widely  different  in  different  counties,  Northumber¬ 
land  showing  the  largest,  and  Warwickshire  the  smallest.  The 
largest  district  in  England  in  point  of  mileage  was  Hexham, 
with  823  miles  of  road ;  the  smallest,  Moreton-in-Marsh,  with 
11.  The  most  numerous  Board  was  that  of  Morpeth,  equal¬ 
ling,  with  its  234  members,  an  American  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  the  smallest  were  Moreton-in-Marsh,  and  Alston 
in  Cumberland,  each  consisting  of  seven  members  only.  Time 
and  experience  will  show  the  most  advantageous  size  fw 
highway  districts.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  scarcely  err  in 
considering  it  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  some  advance 
has  been  made  towards  reducing  the  number  of  the  18,000  or 
20,000  localities  which  up  to  the  year  1862  separately  managed 
their  own  highways.  In  April  1863,  211  districts  had  been 
constituted,  and  had  superseded  the  petty  jurisdictions  of  more 
than  5,750  parishes,  townships,  or  other  divisions  of  parishes. 

The  Highway  District  Act  is  a  timid  measure,  rather  sug¬ 
gesting  what  it  wishes  to  effect  than  venturing  to  enjoin  it. 
The  exceptions  from  its  operation  are  so  numerous  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  serious  draw'back  to  its  value.  Bolder  and  more 
comprehensive  propositions  had  however  failed,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  measure  that  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
settlement  of  our  highway  system  for  any  length  of  time,  could, 
in  existing  circumstances,  have  been  carried  through  Parliament. 
We  believe  that  the  recent  Act  is  but  the  herald  of  changes 
that  will  constitute  a  fifth  epoch  in  our  highway  legislation.  The 
establishment  of  District  Boards  is  in  itself  an  important  step. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  position  of  members  of  a  representative 
body,  entrusted  with  wider  and  more  important  duties  than 
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those  of  mere  parish  surveyors,  will  eome  to  be  regarded  not  as 
an  ungrateful  task,  but  as  an  honourable  post,  and  will  awaken 
a  sense  of  duty  and  of  responsibility  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
fill  it ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find,  as  these  sheets  are  passing 
through  the  press,  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  appointed  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
subject  of  turnpike  trusts. 

It  will  ])robably,  however,  before  long  be  found  desirable  to 
assimilate  the  area  of  rating  to  that  of  administration.  So  long 
as  the  two  are  not  coextensive,  a  few  retrograde  and  unen¬ 
lightened  parishes  will  have  great  opportunities  of  thwarting 
the  wishes  and  neutralising  the  efforts  of  the  more  intelligent 
majority  of  a  Board.  So  long  as  each  parish  bears  its  own 
expenses,  will  the  notion  be  fostered  that  interests  are  not 
common  but  conflicting ;  and  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to 
arm  Boards  with  such  powers  as  would  enable  them  effectively 
to  deal  with  those  multiplied  petty  jurisdictions  and  personal 
privileges  or  responsibilities  which  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
absorb.  So  long,  too,  will  it  be  difficult  to  authorise  Boards  to 
raise  money  by  loan — a  resource  which  is  in  many  instances 
sorely  needed  to  meet  the  necessarily  heavy  expenses  of  con¬ 
verting  a  bad  road  into  a  good  one.  These  are  points  which 
immediately  present  themselves ;  others  there  are  which  will  at 
no  distant  period  claim  attention.  Railways  have,  as  already 
observed,  in  great  measure  superseded  turnpike-roads  as  the 
carriers  of  that  through-traflSc  wliich  was  at  once  the  object  and 
the  justification  of  tolls.  The  tolls  formerly  levied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  neighbourhood  upon  the  passing  stranger,  now 
fall  almost  exclusively  upon  the  neighbourhood  itself ;  and  toll- 
gates,  however  well  selected  their  position,  cannot  but  operate 
partially  and  unjustly  upon  a  purely  local  traffic.  The  probable 
consequence  api)ear8  to  be  that,  sooner  or  later,  turnpike-roads 
must  return  to  their  normal  condition  of  highways.  Should 
they,  however,  once  more  come  upon  the  parishes,  they  will 
aggravate  a  mischief  already  felt,  namely,  that  certain  parishes 
are  by  the  accident  of  their  situation  condemned  to  provide  the 
main  channels  through  which  flows  the  trade  of  a  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Again,  the  subject  of  tramways,  whether  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal,  will  have  to  be  dealt  with.  We  know  full  well 
the  real  difficulties  inseparable  from  their  more  general  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  stout  prejudices  to  be  encountered,  but  we  refuse 
to  believe  that  a  simple  and  Inexpensive  contrivance,  which 
enables  one  horse  to  draw  with  ease  the  load  that  now  requires 
ten,  can  long  continue  to  be  neglected.  The  use  of  locomotive 
engines  on  ordinary  roads  is  another  subject  that  may  force 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Boys  Basque,  sa  Population,  sa  Langue,  ses 

Moturs,  sa  Litterature  et  sa  Musique.  Par  FrancisQUE 
Michel,  Correspondant  de  I’Institut  de  France,  &c.  Paris, 
London,  and  Edinburgh:  1857. 

2.  Le  Roniancero  du  Pays  Basque.  Paris:  1859. 

T'he  mountains  which  divide  the  Spanish  peninsula  from 
France  have  preserved  to  us  some  strange  memorials  of 
that  have  left  behind  them  few  traces  elsewhere.  The 
ftded  glories  of  Saracenic  dominion  were  extinguished  in  Spain 
bv  the  fall  of  Boabdil:  the  great  monarchy  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  passed  into  a  state  of  lethargy  and  degradation  which 
it  is  now  slowly  shaking  off:  France  has  twice  accepted  the 
splendid  yoke  of  Imperialism  in  place  of  its  ancient  dynasties 
and  its  modern  liberties,  while  the  tiny  republic  of  Andorre*, 
chartered  by  the  son  of  Charles  the  Great,  still  maintains  its 
old  freedom,  and  exhibits  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  inde¬ 
pendence  it  acquired  in  the  ninth.  But  if  singularity  of  position 
has  preserved  in  Andorre  the  independence  of  a  scanty  people 
speaking  the  sjxme  language  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  districts,  the  more  western  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  disclose 
a  mystery  which  historians  and  philologists  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  solving.  The  Andorrians  speak  a  dialect  not  differing 
substantially  from  that  of  Catalonia ;  the  people  of  the  Basque 
country  retain  a  language  which  has  no  affinity  whatever  with 
any  language  of  the  nations  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
While  the  former  are  without  a  literature,  and,  indeed,  without 
much  learning  beyond  the  power  of  reading  a  few  Latin  manu¬ 
scripts  inherited  from  the  age  of  ‘  Ludovic  the  Pious,’  the 
Basque  tribes  have  preserved,  by  a  tradition  which  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  age  was  entirely  oral,  a  poetical  literature 
‘  which  certainly  cannot  be  despised  for  its  poverty.  If,  unlike  the 
Andorrians,  they  have  failed  to  maintain  their  political  independ¬ 
ence,  the  influence  of  their  rulers  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
rooting  out  either  their  peculiar  customs  or  a  language  which  is 

I  separated  by  a  vast  geographical  barrier  from  any  kindred  form 
of  speech.  In  this  tongue,  which  in  its  framework  so  resembles 
the  languages  of  the  Turanian  race,  while  in  its  material  ele¬ 
ments  it  differs  widely  from  them  all,  they  have  preserved  a 
collection  of  proverbs  and  songs  which  at  once  exhibit  the  special 


*  An  account  of  this  singularly  isolated  state  is  given  in  a  previous 
number  of  this  Review,  for  April  1861. 
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characteristics  of  the  people,  and  go  far  towards  explaining  the 
general  course  of  their  history.  With  a  legitimate  pride  in  this 
ancient  speech,  and  a  passionate  love  of  their  native  valleyi, 
they  exhibit  every  feature  that  has  marked  races  destined  to 
pass  away  before  others  of  keener  intellect  and  stronger  will 
Their  philosophy  has  been  embodied  in  pithy  maxims,  some 
showing  a  common  element  with  the  popular  sayings  of  Euro, 
pean  nations — others  furnishing  a  curious  comment  on  distin¬ 
guishing  marks  of  Basque  thought  and  society.  Their  ballads 
are  full  of  quiet  pathos,  and  not  without  a  certain  tranquil 
humour  which  sometimes  passes  into  wit ;  their  historical  sungg 
express  chiefly  the  patient  resignation  of  a  brave  people  w&> 
submit  to  inevitable  evils;  their  traditional  tales  recount  the 
exploits  of  heroes  by  whom  the  career  of  the  contrabandist  hat 
been  accepted  as  a  necessary  substitute  for  that  of  the  patriot 
If  during  the  middle  ages  they  were  willing  to  espouse  any 
cause  for  an  adequate  recompense  in  money*,  they  are  now  con¬ 
tent  to  prove  their  strategic  powers  by  conflicts  with  custom¬ 
house  officers  who  are  tacitly  assumed  to  lie  beyond  the  pale  of 
human  sympathy.  It  may  be  therefore  a  subject  for  regret,  but 
scarcely  a  cause  for  wonder,  that  a  people,  whose  traditions  dwell 
on  struggles  between  Kings  of  Navarre  and  Caliphs  of  the 
West,  should  be  confined  to  a  constantly  narrowing  area,  and 
that  in  the  space  of  a  single  generation  their  very  language 
should  have  been  utterly  lost  through  districts  extending  over 
many  leagues. 

A  narrow  tract  on  either  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is  all  that 
remains  to  the  representatives  of  the  old  Iberians.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Guipuzcoa,  Alava,  and  Biscay  arc  the  remnants  of 
their  inheritance  in  Spain.  From  the  western  crests  of  the 
French  Pyrenees  four  valleys  run  northwards,  each  watered 
by  its  own  river.  The  westernmost  stream,  known  as  the 
Nivelet,  or  lesser  Nive,  flows  into  the  sea  near  St.  Jean  de 
Luz :  the  Cesson  sinks  near  Sauveterre  into  the  gave  of  Olo- 
ron,  while  between  these  two  the  Nive  and  the  Bidassoa  join  the 
Adour,  the  former  near  Bayonne,  the  latter  a  little  below  Guiche. 
These  valleys,  divided  into  three  cantons,  Labourd,  Soule,  and 
Basse  Navarre,  formed  in  the  old  geography  the  Basque  country, 
which  in  the  modern  style  comprises  the  arrondissement  of  Mau- 
Icon,  with  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Bayonne.  No  subdivisions 
exist  in  Labourd  or  Soule,  the  former  of  which  has  about  60,000, 


*  In  his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  (iv. 
p.  122.),  Thierry,  insisting  more  particularly  on  the  mercenary  spirit 
of  the  Basques  (whose  name  he  identifies  with  that  of  Vascons  and 
Gascons  alike),  has  drawn  an  admirable  sketch  of  their  general 
character.  ^ 
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the  latter  about  30,000  inhabitants,  while  Basse  Navarre,  with  a 
population  of  45,000,  is  divided  ainonf;  three  distinct  communi¬ 
ties,  known  as  Cize,  Ostabaret,  and  Mixe.  This  province  has 
long  served  as  a  borderland  for  the  Basques  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  tradition  is  that  the  peojde  of  Labourd  and  Soule 
yielded  up  the  territory  now  called  Basse  Navarre  to  the  Basques 
of  Alava,  when,  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths,  they  resolved  to 
abandon  their  homes  rather  than  yield  up  their  freedom.  Thus, 
scarcely  severed  from  their  old  country  (for  a  road  leads  directly 
from  the  one  into  the  other  by  the  hill  of  Roncesvalles),  the 
Basques  of  the  Northern  Navarre  have  from  that  time  main¬ 
tained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre  in 
Spain,  although  they  have  never  swerved  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  F ranee. 

In  truth,  the  fidelity,  with  which  the  Basques  of  both 
countries  have  discharged  their  duty  to  their  sovereigns,  is 
a  characteristic  scarcely  less  marked  than  the  manly  dignity 
with  which  they  have  maintained  the  fueros  or  privileges 
guaranteed  to  them  by  solemn  compact.  Unable,  from  the 
same  cause  which  has  made  the  Celt  give  way  before  the 
Teuton,  to  maintain  their  old  possessions  against  more  powerful 
races,  the  Spanish  Basques  clung  to  their  laws  and  freedom  with 
a  resolution  which  called  forth  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  late 
Lord  Carnarvon.*  That  praise  was  not  undeserved,  although 
there  may  be  only  a  partial  truth  in  the  statement  that  ‘  there 
‘  is  no  great  principle  of  law  and  liberty  engrafted  upon  our  own 
‘  constitution  in  later  times,  which  may  not  be  found  embodied 
‘  m  their  early  code.’  Their  freedom,  like  that  of  the  Greek 
autonomous  city,  clearly  lacked  the  power  of  expansion  and  com¬ 
prehension,  which  has  marked  the  national  growth  of  Rome  in 
ancient  and  of  Great  Britain  in  more  modern  times.  Yet  the 
city  life  of  old  Hellas  was,  possibly,  more  graceful  than  the 
national  life  of  our  own  country  ;  and  there  is  no  slight  beauty 
in  the  character  of  the  Basque  people,  ‘  trained,’  as  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  describes  them,  ‘  to  habits  of  self-reliance  by  centuries 
‘  of  self-government ;  freemen  in  spirit,  not  in  name  alone ; 

‘  drinking  in  with  their  mother’s  milk  a  love  of  justice  and  a  rever- 
‘  ence  for  the  law ;  in  thought  sober  yet  independent,  and  wholly 
‘  without  fear,  except  the  honest  fear  of  doing  wrong  ;  models 
‘  of  ancient  manners,  and  not  unfrequently  of  manly  beauty ; 

*  ‘  Portugal  and  Galicia,  with  a  Review  of  the  Social  and  Political 
*  State  of  the  Basque  Provinces.’  Lord  Carnarvon’s  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  Don  Carlos  was,  perhaps  insensibly,  affected  by  his  admiration  of 
the  Basque  character ;  and  undoubtedly  the  Carlist  war  became  a 
lengthened  struggle,  chiefly  from  the  skilful  way  in  which  a  question 
of  succession  was  mixed  up  with  the  subject  of  the  Basque  fueros. 
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‘  faithful  friends,  generous  hosts,  simple  yet  inflexible  observers 
‘  of  their  word.’  Lord  Carnarvon  denounced,  with  an  indigna¬ 
tion  which  can  scarcely  be  termed  excessive,  the  invasion  of  their 
jirivileges  and  the  curtailment  of  their  freedom.  But  there  is 
no  mystery  in  the  antagonism  between  the  spirit  of  French  im¬ 
perialism  or  of  Spanish  monarchy  and  a  form  of  personal  liberty, 
of  which  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  is  a  language  utterly 
alien  to  that  of  any  among  the  surrounding  nations.  To  confine 
this  language  within  narrower  limits  was  manifestly  a  sure  means 
of  weakening  the  strength  of  Basque  independence;  and  the 
efforts  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  have  during  the  present 
century  been  crowned  with  a  singular  success.  From  the  popular 
traditions  which  speak  of  Basque  blood  lavished  in  behalf  of 
Iberian  freedom  against  Carthage,  the  Romans,  and  the  Goths, 
and  of  a  struggle  between  the  Caliphs  of  the  West  maintained 
through  more  than  six  centuries,  we  turn  to  the  significant  fact 
that  forty  years  ago  their  language  was  spoken  at  Olitc,  while 
it  is  now  cooped  up  within  a  district  (seven  or  eight  leagues 
narrower)  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Pampeluna. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  the  secluded  nooks  which  form  the 
borderland  between  two  large  centralised  states,  a  people  still 
exists  sjMjaking  a  language  without  the  slightest  likeness  to  any 
Aryan  dialect  whatever,  and  only  in  grammatical  form  resem¬ 
bling  the  languages  of  the  Turanian  race,  must  of  itself  impart 
to  their  character  aud  fortunes  a  peculiar  and  indelible  interest. 
If  this  language  has  only  within  comparatively  recent  times 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  if,  as  it  would  seem,  it  is,  in  spite 
of  the  pathetic  attachment  of  the  people,  rapidly  dying  out,  their 
most  trivial  songs,  their  ])Oorest  romances,  their  most  stupid 
superstitions,  become  memorials  of  bygone  times,  with  which  we 
would  not  willingly  part.  The  evidence  of  inscriptions  on  coins 
or  monuments,  the  names  of  cities,  rivers,  or  mountains,  may 
prove  that  the  Escuara  (or  Basque),  now  spoken  only  by  the 
insignificant  tribes  who  style  themselves  Escualdunac,  was  once 
the  language  of  a  race  spread  over  the  whole  Spanish  ])enlnsula; 
but  the  language  itself  carries  us  back  to  times  compared  with 
which  the  days  of  Carthaginian  or  Roman  ascendancy  fall  within 
the  period  of  modern  history.  It  seems  to  point,  in  geological 
phrase,  to  strata  of  which  almost  every  vestige  has  been  obliter¬ 
ated  by  later  floods,  or,  as  the  philologist  might  say,  to  a  time 
when  the  only  languages  spoken  throughout  Europe  (so  far  as  it 
was  inhabited)  belonged  to  the  class  of  which  specimens  are  still 
seen  in  the  Basque  and  Finnic  dialects. 

Of  the  grammatical  system  of  this  singular  and  deeply  inter- 
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esting  language,  M.  Michel  has  given  a  clear  and  satisfactory- 
account.  But  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  he  has  not  increased 
its  value  by  indulging  in  speculations  on  its  origin  and  affinity 
with  other  tongues.  No  benefit  can  be  expected  from  researches 
into  such  a  language  as  the  Escuara,  unless  they  are  carried  on 
with  systematic  precision ;  nor  can  we,  from  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  throw  much  light  on  the  origin  and  history 
of  their  speech  or  their  civilisation,  unless  all  points  of  difference 
between  them  and  surrounding  nations  are  brought  out  at  the 
least  as  prominently  as  the  features  which  they  exhibit  in  com¬ 
mon  with  them.  If  we  smile  at  the  haste  with  which  Dr. 
Arnold  concluded  that  in  the  Basque  gu  and  ni  or  heu  we  have 
respectively  the  lost  plural  and  singular  of  the  Latin  ego  and 
nos*,  the  ingenuity  with  which  ^I.  Michel  draws  from  a  few 
Basque  words  the  evidence  of  Biblical  traditions  will  excite 
the  astonishment  of  philologists.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
M.  Michel  is  speaking  seriously,  when  he  affirms  that  in  the  word 
for  Thursday,  ‘  orzeguna  ’  (from  orzu,  behold,  and  eguna,  day,  a 
compound  from  egi,  the  sun),  we  have  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  fourth  day  of  Creation  as  recorded  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  that  an  analysis  of  ereba,  sister,  gives  us 
ar-eba,  the  Eve  of  the  male.  If  the  Basque  tradition  is  so  sur¬ 
prisingly  in  accordance  with  the  Biblical  account  as  to  reserve 
for  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  a  name  which  expresses  the  first 
right  of  the  sun,  why  should  not  the  fifth  day  have  a  name  sig¬ 
nifying  the  creation  of  fish  and  fowl,  and  the  sixth  a  name 
mdicating  the  creation  of  man  ?  Such  si)eculations  are,  in  truth, 
mere  guesswork,  and  only  hinder  the  progress  of  the  science 
which  they  are  intended  to  support ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  M.  Michel  should  have  followed  a  method  much  like 
that  of  older  critics  who  derived  all  languages  from  the  Hebrew. 

M.  Michel  remarks  that  in  the  Basque  language  the  names  of 
mountains,  rivers,  districts,  and  villages  commonly  tell  their  own 
tale.  This  transparent  character  is  not  peculiar  to  Basque 
names.  If  Mugerre,  near  Bayonne,  means  the  burnt  country, 
it  is  simply  the  land  of  the  Phlegyes  ;  Etchegorri,  the  red  house, 
is  Erythr® ;  while  Artetche  would  answer  to  Glaphyra;,  and 
Larrart  to  Trachis.  It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  characteristic 
of  the  Basque  people  that  the  names  of  houses  are  used  by  them 

*  Life  by  Stanley,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.  The  futility  of  such  a  conjecture 
is  seen  as  soon  as  we  remember  that  the  Latin  ego  must  be  traced 
through  the  cognate  forms  of  the  Greek  iyoti’,  the  Sanskrit  ah-am, 
the  Zend  az-em,  to  the  harder  Gothic  and  German  forms  ik,  ich,  &c.; 
and  no*,  in  like  manner,  through  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic 

vei’S  to  the  English  we. 
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in  the  place  of  patronymics.  The  redoubtable  Pierre  de  I’Ancre, 
the  terror  of  all  reputed  sorcerers  in  the  Basque  country,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  remarks  that, 

‘  In  Labourd  the  ]>oorest  inhabitants  in  the  villages  called  them- 
‘  selves  lords  or  mistresses  of  such  or  such  a  house — these  houses 
‘  being  their  dwellings,  although  perhaps  not  much  better  than  a 
‘  pigsty ’(p.  17).  The  contemptuous  expression  of  theFrench judge 
betrays  his  utter  inability  to  understand  the  reason  for  a  habit 
which  appeared  to  him  so  singular.  The  Biscayan’s  house  was  bis 
castle,  in  a  sense  far  stronger  than  that  which  the  phrase  bears 
in  England.  No  officer  of  justice  could  enter  it,  nor  could  any 
warrant  be  issued  against  the  owner,  until  he  had  first  been 
summoned  to  the  tree  of  Guernica,  there  to  answer  to  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  Lord  Carnarvon  has  rightly  described  tliis 
privilege  as  ‘  a  custom  more  determinately  in  favour  of  the  sub- 
‘  ject  than  even  our  own  cherished  Habeas  Corpus;’  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  could  be  exercised  only  under  the  special 
conditions  of  Basque  society. 

No  such  marked  peculiarity  can  be  found  in  their  popular 
superstitions.  The  Basques  do  nut  stand  alone  in  their  dislike 
of  sitting  down  thirteen  in  number  at  a  dinner-table,  or  in  their 
dread  of  a  fit  of  sneezing,  the  upsetting  of  a  salt-cellar,  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  knives  and  forks,  or  of  beginning  a  voyage  on  a  Friday. 
They  are  not  singular  in  looking  on  haggard  and  wrinkled  old 
men  and  women  as  wizards  or  sorcerers,  or  in  their  belief  in 
lycanthropy ;  but  in  his  elaborate  and  instructive  chapter  on 
Basque  superstitions,  M.  Micliel  seeks  to  prove  that  they  cling 
to  such  fancies,  not  because  they  are,  but  because  they  are  not 
credulous. 

‘  Tlie  famous  criterion,  magister  dixit,  is  nowhere  for  principles  of 
practice  less  popular  than  among  the  Basques.  Tell  them  of  some 
true  fact,  which  to  them  may  appear  improbable,  they  will  listen 
politely,  and  perhaps  even  applaud  your  statements ;  but  you  must 
not  suppose  that  they  believe  what  you  say.  Groups  of  mountaineers 
may  be  seen  shaking  their  heads  incredulously  at  the  bare  mention 
of  railroads  or  electric  telegraphs,  with  which  but  a  few  years  later 
they  may  have  grown  familiar.  To  believe  in  such  things  every  one 
must  see  them  with  his  eyes,  and  touch  them  with  his  hands.  1  lay 
stress  on  this  point,  which  1  regard  as  fundamental  and  necessary,  if 
we  wish  seriously  to  account  for  the  superstitions  of  our  rural 
districts.’  (P.  156.) 

But  when  M.  Michel  speaks  of  them  as  ‘  more  rationalistic 
‘  than  the  rationalists  themselves,’  his  anxiety  to  parry  the  charge 
of  credulity  has  led  him  to  impute  to  them  the  very  essence  of 
all  credulity.  The  wildest  superstition  is  grounded  on  some 
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congenial  authority,  and  there  are  laws  of  superstitious  as  of 
mythological  creilibility.  The  charge  of  credulity  can  be  re¬ 
pelled  only  by  showing  that  the  belief  of  a  people  rests  directly 
on  the  method  of  searching  into  the  truth  of  facts;  and 
M.  Michel  makes  a  strong  effort  so  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
Basques,  when  he  expresses  his  belief  that  the  source  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  their  superstitions  is  to  be  looked  for  ‘  in  certain 
‘truths  which  it  may  be  useful  to  establish.’  This  can  only 
mean,  if  the  plea  is  to  be  worth  anything,  that  they  rest  on 
certain  facts  which  are  in  themselves  true.  M.  ^lichel’s  instances 
scarcely  prove  his  conclusion.  In  July  1854,  a  peasant  was 
convicted  at  Komorantin,  and  severely  punished,  for  breaking 
open  a  grave,  because  he  wished  to  mingle  filings  from  a 
human  skull  in  an  infusion  for  epilepsy.  M.  Michel  can 
scarcely  think  that  medical  prescriptions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  gravely  enjoin  the  use  of  this  ingredient  together 
with  parings  from  the  nails  of  executed  felons,  establish  the 
efficacy  of  the  injunction.  The  suj>erstitiou3  use  of  mineral 
waters  is  more  easily  accounted  for ;  but  M.  Michel,  perhaps  un¬ 
consciously,  modifies  his  position,  when  he  says  that  the  custom 
rests  on  ‘  a  basis  sufficiently  reasonable  for  the  age  in  which  it 
‘took  its  rise.’  His  position  is  still  further  changed,  when  he 
traces  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  pressure  of  the  hangman’s 
hands  can  cure  the  goitre,  to  a  phrase  which  spoke  of  his 
hempen  cord  as  a  panacea  for  all  evils.  The  explanation  is  a 
good  one  ;  but  there  is  no  truth  of  facts  to  be  established  either 
here  or  in  the  atrocious  cases  in  which  reputed  sorcerers,  on  a 
charge  of  producing  epileptic  affections,  were  sometimes  placed 
over  blazing  furnaces;  nor  is  anything  gained  by  a  reference 
to  the  language  of  Arnold  of  Villeneuve  (a  physician  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  who  draws  a  distinction  between  mere 
charms  or  amulets  and  the  remedies  which,  however  fanciful  or 
absurd,  he  recommends  as  operating  by  the  intrinsic  virtues 
of  their  material.  His  language  shows  the  feeble  influence 
of  a  science  yet  in  its  infancy  :  but  as  the  efficacy  of  raspings 
from  human  skulls  was  not  established  experimentally  as  a  fact, 
there  is  so  far  no  truth  underlying  the  physician’s  prescription 
or  the  superstition  of  the  Basque  people. 

But,  if  we  cannot  admit  a  philosophical  basis  for  their  popular 
belief,  the  proverbs  and  poetry  of  the  nation  explain  in  some 
degree  the  general  course  of  their  history.  Their  whole  original  * 


•  In  his  chapter  on  Basque  Bibliography,  M  Michel  gives  a  list 
of  works  printed  in  the  language.  With  the  exception  of  the  national 
songs  and  romances,  they  consist  almost  wholly  of  translations,  and 
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literature  belongs  clearly  to  a  people  destitute  of  the  power  of 
political  combination,  and  unable,  therefore,  to  impress  their 
will  on  others  or  to  keep  their  own  ground  against  them.  Like 
most  races,  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  be  continually  worsted,  they 
have  fought  bravely  in  defence  of  their  ancient  country ;  and 
their  songs  have  preserved  some  memory  of  a  few  of  these 
contests,  in  which,  with  a  true  instinct,  they  attribute  victory, 
when  gained,  rather  to  their  rugged  mountain-passes  than  to 
their  own  military  skill.  Alike  in  their  popular  sayings  and 
their  popular  songs,  there  is  much  true  and  tender  feeling,  with 
a  tone  of  pathos  which  in  many  a  poem  sounds  like  the  dirge  of 
a  fallen  people.  It  is  the  patient  utterance  of  a  nation  which 
accepts  the  gradual  decay  of  its  power  as  its  allotted  portion. 
M.  Michel  has  drawn  a  perfectly  true  picture,  when  he  says 
that — 

‘  The  exhaustion  and  weariness  caused  by  so  many  wars,  the  use¬ 
less  shedding  of  so  much  blood,  followed  only  by  further  weakening 
of  their  nationality,  made  war  appear  to  the  Basque  as  a  scourge,  and 
deeds  of  heroism  as  the  natural  expression  of  courage  roused  by  un¬ 
just  aggressions.  It  became  thenceforth  difficult  for  him  to  indulge 
in  romance,  or  to  listen  with  delight  to  tales  and  descriptions  agree¬ 
able  only  to  those  who  have  not  experienced  their  terrible  realities, 
or  rather  perhaps  to  those  who,  having  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of 
peril  and  disaster,  can  still  trace  to  past  dangers  some  solid  gains 
for  the  present  or  the  future.  In  short,  there  may  be  feelings  of 
pleasure  in  the  idea  of  dangers  to  which  there  is  a  brighter  side ; 
but  there  w’as  nothing  of  this  sort  to  quicken  the  imagination  of  the 
Basque — sufferings  without  end,  pillage  and  horrors  of  every  kind, 
formed  the  sequel  to  all  their  battles  and  all  their  struggles.’  (P.  226.) 

There  is,  however,  no  real  warrant  for  believing  that  the 
general  character  of  their  poetry  was  ever  different  from  what 
it  is  now,  or  that  any  great  epic  poems  have,  as  M.  Michel 
fears,  been  lost.  The  popular  songs,  of  which  writers  in  the 
fourteenth  and  the  two  following  centuries  speak,  were  probably 
songs  of  much  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  most  widely 
circulated  now.  In  these  M.  Michel  asserts  that — 

‘  Among  commonplace  or  even  trivial  thoughts,  we  meet  not  un- 
frequently  with  happy  inspirations  and  outbursts  of  true  poetry. 


these  mostly  of  devotional  works,  as  the  Spiritual  Combat,  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  the  Exercises  of  Ignacius,  and  Devotions  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  There  are  also  some  translations  of  Cicero  and  the 
Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  many  more  of  sermons  and  narratives 
from  the  Bible.  To  this  habit  of  translating,  the  History  of  Guipuz- 
coa,  by  Don  Juan  de  Iztueta,  and  the  History  of  the  Basques  (in 
verse),  by  M.  Hiribarren,  furnish  almost  the  only  exceptions. 
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which,  for  boIdne85,  strength,  ricliness,  or  grace,  may  bear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  most  perfect  productions  of  a  like  nature  left  to  us 
in  Greek  or  Latin  literature.  May  we  not  fairly  say  with  Xodier, 
“The  Basque  and  the  Bas-Bretoii  wait  only  lor  poets.  All  the 
“  instruments  of  poetry  are  ready  for  them,  as  they  were  in  England 
“on  the  eoming  of  Chaucer,  and  in  France  on  that  of  Villon”?’ 
(P.221.) 

Yet,  unless  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in  favour  of  some  of 
their  tragedies,  the  j)oets  have  not  come :  and  to  indifferent 
judges  the  character  of  the  people  sufficiently  explains  their 
absence.  But  a  further  difficulty  with  regard  to  Basque  pro- 
rerbs  and  ]>ocins  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  have  only  in 
compratively  recent  times  been  committed  to  writing.  Hence 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  how  much  may  be  consciously 
borrowed  from  those  of  other  nations,  where  a  marked  resem¬ 
blance  may  be  discovered  between  them.  The  proverb,  ‘  Erroma 
‘ecen  horen  b.atez  acsibatu  ’  (Rome  was  not  built  in  an  hour),  is 
a  mere  translation.  But  when  the  Basque  colonist  far  away  in 
Montevideo  says  plaintively, 

\Churiguriac  oro 
Ez  dire,  Ez  irin,’ 

(‘  All  that  looks  white  is  not  corn-flour  ’) — p.  345, 

he  may  not  have  been  conscious  that  the  same  bitter  experience 
found  expression  in  the  saying,  ‘  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.’ 
There  was  doubtless  the  same  unconscious  agreement  between 
the  proverb 

*  Escont  eguna 
Aise  isanaren  biharemuna,’ 

(‘The  marriage-day  is  the  morrow  of  good  times’) 
ind  the  Hcsiodic  sarcasm, 

oc  yvyu.iKi  wiJrot0£  jrtVoefl’  6  yt 

But  M.  Michel  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  earliest  trace 
of  the  almost  universal  proverb 

‘  Gois  gorriac  laklarke  uri, 

Arrats  gorriac  egur  aldi,’ 

(‘  A  ruddy  morning  betokens  rain,  a  red  evening  promises  fair 
weather  ’), 

is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  The  maxim  is 
modified  to  suit  the  climate  of  each  country,  and  the  same 
observation  of  phenomena  led  Virgil  to  remark, 

Vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phoebe,’ 
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and  to  caution  the  fanner  against  rain, 

‘  Sol  ubi  nascentem  maculis  variaverit  ortum.* 

The  proverb 

*  Othrizen  estaquiena  Jaincoiri 
Berraio  itsasoari,’ 

(‘  The  man  who  knows  not  how  to  pray  to  God  should  go  to  the 
sea  to  learn,’) 

bears  a  resemblance,  the  more  remarkable  if  undesigned,  to  the 
saying  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmist,  ‘  They  that  go  down  to  the 
‘  sea  know'  the  works  of  the  Lord.’ 

Of  the  dramatic  representations  amongst  the  Basques  M.  Michel 
has  given  a  valuable  account,  which  would  have  been  still  more 
interesting  if  he  had  been  somewhat  less  lavish  of  unnecessaiy 
detail.  Of  these  dramas,  whether  religious,  tragic  or  comic,  the 
people  are  passionately  fond.  The  subjects  of  their  pastorals  (of 
which  M.  Michel  has  himself  collected  thirty-four)  are  taken  from 
the  Bible  history,  from  Christian  hagiology  and  the  chausou 
de  geste,  or  even  from  the  mythology  of  heathen  Rome.  The 
day  of  representation  is  necessarily  a  general  holiday,  for  the 
whole  community  must  be  present,  whether  as  actors  or  8pe^ 
tators.  The  former  are  selected  from  among  the  young  men 
of  the  district,  for,  by  a  custom  unlike  that  of  the  Tyrolese, 
girls  rarely  ap|)ear  on  the  stage,  while  an  etcheco-alhaba,  or 
maiden  of  good  family,  never  takes  part  in  these  performances. 
For  the  m^erate  sum  of  about  forty  francs,  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  place  generally  undertakes  the  duties  of  copyist,  manager, 
and  prompter.  A  few  rehearsals  in  a  private  house  prepare  the 
actors  for  their  public  appearance  on  a  stage  which  much  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Thespis.  At  one  end  of  the  scaffold  may  be 
seen  commonly  a  monstrous  puppet,  to  which  motion  is  imparted 
by  ropes,  and  which  among  the  Basques  passes  for  the  Maho¬ 
metan  Allah.  The  gymnastic  dances  which,  during  the  acd- 
dental  interruptions  of  the  drama,  represent  the  struggle  (rf 
good  and  evil  spirits  for  the  possession  of  man,  make  it  more 
probable  that  the  real  meaning  of  this  curious  custom  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  personification  of  the  evil  power,  which  in 
every  system  of  mythology  counteracts  the  beneficent  principle. 
On  the  stage  with  the  actors  are  to  be  seen  the  chief  persons  of 
the  district,  the  dressmakers,  who  also  are  charged  with  the 
scenic  decorations,  the  prompter,  and  two  minstrels,  who,  with 
violin  and  flute,  aided  by  a  tambourine,  aceompany  the  songs 
which  in  the  form  of  prayers  or  hymns  are  chanted  in  critical 
parts  of  the  drama  by  the  actors,  or  by  a  chorus  of  children. 
Thus  the  angels  comfort  Genevieve  in  her  agony  with  the  vision 
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of  the  glories  of  heaven,  which  like  a  brilliant  star  shall  shed 
their  splendour  on  her  when  she  stands,  in  Paradise,  before  the 
throne  of  God.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  should  sometimes  upset  the  reason  of  maidens  who 
have  acted  the  martyr’s  part,  or  that  even  in  old  age  their  eyes 
should  flash  and  their  breast  heave  at  the  mere  remembrance  of 
the  scene  enacted  before  the  enraptured  crowd.  The  Christian 
king  and  his  nobles,  the  jNIahometan  caliph  and  his  servants,  the 
Satans  who  appear  in  the  gymnastic  dances  have,  each,  a 
conventional  costume,  and  these  dresses  are  procured  by  a 
general  levy  on  the  goods  of  the  inhabitants,  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  resist.  Jewels  and  ribbons  are  especially  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  crowns  of  kings  and  the  coronets  of 
princes  and  nobles.  On  the  day  of  performance,  the  actors  ride 
in  procession  through  the  streets,  and  having  passed  before  the 
bouses  of  the  mayor  and  chief  inhabitants,  dismount  at  the 
theatre.  The  evil  archangel  is  the  first  to  mount  the  steps, 
followed  by  his  ministers,  and  the  rest  of  the  actors  in  an  order 
of  precedence  determined  by  the  importance  of  the  part  which 
each  sustains.  At  the  end  of  a  prologue  which  sketches  the 
incidents  of  the  drama  as  carefully  as  a  prologue  of  Euripides, 
the  pastoral  begins. 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  do  j  ustice  to  the  attention  and  stillness  of  the 
audience,  in  spite  of  the  vast  throng  of  people  of  every  age  and  con¬ 
dition.  They  remain  crowded  and  sutfocated  in  a  wearisome  posture 
during  the  four  or  five  hours  of  the  performance.  On  the  faces 
turned  eagerly  towards  the  stage  not  a  sign  of  impatience  is  to  be 
seen ;  although  they  can  scarcely  breathe,  not  a  sigh  is  to  be  heard, 
except  when  innocence  and  virtue  are  persecuted,  and  then  their 
sjmpathy  shows  itself  in  tears.  All  the  dialogues  and  maxims  are 
received  with  avidity,  and  furnish  afterwards  material  for  conversa¬ 
tion,  or  lessons  for  the  education  of  children.’  (P.  ol.) 

No  charge  is  made  for  seats  at  these  performances,  and  there 
is  therefore  no  need,  as  at  Athens,  for  a  Theoric  fund  to  enable 
the  poorer  citizens  to  be  present  at  them.  But  there  are  two 
sources  of  revenue  for  defraying  costs.  The  spectators  pay 
voluntarily  a  price  far  exceeding  their  value  for  the  refresh¬ 
ments  which  are  distributed  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  actors, 
while  the  pastoral  is  followed  by  a  series  of  dances,  of  which 
the  first  three  are  a  costly  amusement  for  the  dancers.  To  take 
part  in  the  first,  a  sum  varying  from  150  to  200  francs  must  be 
paitl,  while  a  place  in  the  second  can  be  obtained  frouj  20  to  50 
francs,  and  in  the  third  from  15  to  30  francs.  If  any  profits 
remain  after  paying  all  costs,  they  are  expended  in  discharging 
the  account  for  wine  drunk  during  the  rehearsals,  and  for  a 
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dinner  and  ball  given  about  a  week  after  the  performance.  The 
actors  and  spectators  carry  with  them  on  their  way  home  some 
little  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  witnessed  or  took  part 
in  the  piistoral ;  and  if  the  people  of  villages  between  which 
there  is  any  rivalry  chance  to  take  the  same  I’oad,  the  encounter 
not  unfrequently  leads  to  hard  knocks,  ‘  and  the  drama,  which 
‘  was  supposed  to  be  ended,  is  sometimes  renewed  at  the 
‘  assizes.’ 

If  the  frequent  adoption  of  sacred  subjects  furnishes  some 
re;ison  for  thinking  that  these  pastorals  came  into  fashion  among 
the  Basques  during  the  centui’ies  in  which  mysteries  such  as 
those  of  the  Ammergau  were  most  in  vogue,  the  many  plays 
founded  on  the  death  of  Koland,  or  other  events  in  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  serve,  in  ^I.  Michel’s  opinion,  to  prove  that  they 
spring  from  the  original  genius  of  the  people.  Whatever  may 
be  their  origin,  M.  Michel  notes  as  remarkable,  the  fact  that  these 
pastorals,  with  the  satirical  dramas  and  masquerades  of  the  car¬ 
nival,  are  to  be  found  only  in  Soule,  the  country  of  the  best- 
known  Basque  poets.  In  Labourd  the  change  Avhich  has  led  to 
this  difterence  appears  to  be  a  recent  one.  There  are,  or  were 
not  long  since,  living  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  women  who  have 
taken  part  in  tragedies.  The  possibility  that  what  has  hapj)ened 
in  Labourd  may  happen  also  in  Soule,  is  a  strong  argument  for 
collecting  the  text  of  all  existing  pastorals,  ‘  before  the  wind 
‘  which  blows  from  France  or  Spain  shall  have  scattered  them 
‘  away  for  ever.’ 

Their  comedies  (Tobera-munstrac),  far  from  serving  as  a 
vehicle  of  satire  against  abstract  human  vices,  treat  simply  of 
scandals  which  may  arise  in  their  own  society.  Conjugal  infi¬ 
delity,  or  the  infraction  of  Salic  law  by  a  wife  who  usurps  sway 
over  her  husband,  furnished  in  times  past  the  subject  of  a  stinging 
comedy,  and  the  offending  wife  or  husband  was  paraded  before 
the  public  in  the  asto-lastercac,  or  ignominious  procession  in  which 
the  culprit,  as  in  Eastern  lands,  rode  facing  the  tail  of  an  ass. 
The  houses  of  widowers  or  widows  who  ventured  on  a  second 
marriage  were  visited  down  to  the  very  night  of  the  wedding 
(for  in  Soule  no  widow  could  be  married  during  the  daytime) 
bj’  noisy^  crowds,  whose  words  were  neither  soft  nor  courteous. 
The  original  motive  of  these  disagreeable  attentions  may  have 
been  to  put  a  check  on  second  nuptials ;  but  the  ceremony  may 
now  be  avoided  by  the  payment  of  money,  and  the  gift  of  a 
barrel  of  wine  will  secure  impunity  for  the  nuptials  of  the  oldest 
widow  in  the  community. 

Among  their  historical  tragedies  arc  some  which,  as  specimens 
of  oral  traditions,  are  at  least  as  remarkable  as  their  earlier  songs. 
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while  they  certainly  exhibit  the  highest  form  of  Basque  poetry. 

M.  Michel  may  fairly  speak  of  one  scene  in  the  tragedy  of 
‘  Mary  of  Navarre’  as  ‘  really  sublime.’  The  true  Basque  spirit 
is  shown  in  the  bearing  of  the  captive  King  Sancho  Abarca,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  his  daughter.  ‘  What  answer  shall  I  take 
*  back  to  the  Caliph  ?’  says  the  slave  of  Abdalrahman:  ‘  am  I  to 
‘  tell  him  that  thou  spumest  his  love  ?  I  must  ful61  his  behest ; 

‘  what  shall  I  say  for  thee?’  ‘  Tell  him  that  I  will  die,  die  a 
‘  thousand  times  — ’  *  I  can  never  take  him  such  a  message  as 

‘  this,’  is  the  answer  of  Osman  ;  ‘  Thou  knowest  not  how  fearful  is 
‘  his  anger.’  ‘  A  creature  of  dust  can  make  thee  tremble,’  replies 
the  captive  maiden,  ‘  how  much  more  ought  I  to  fear  the  King 
‘  of  Angels.  I  fear  not  men  ;  but  thou  mayest  fall  down  before 
‘  them,  if  it  pleases  thee.’  Without  exaggerating  the  merits  of 
Basque  poetry,  we  may  say  with  M.  Davoisin,  ‘  Si,  apres  quel- 
‘  ques  silcles,  quand  ce  petit  people  aura  perdu,  avec  sa  nationa- 
‘  lite  phenomenale,  la  langue  qu’il  parle  aujourd’hui,  si,  dis-je, 

‘  on  retrouve  encore  ses  pieces  dramatiques,  on  sera  tente  de 
‘  croire  qu’elles  ne  sont  pas  I’ceuvre  de  pauvres  gens  qui  n’ont  eu 
‘  aucunc  teinture  des  lettres ;  alors  encore  un  rayon  de  gloire 
‘  brillera  sur  eux.’ 

One  of  these  tragedies,  on  the  life  and  death  of  Clovis,  adheres 
with  very  tolerable  faithfulness  to  the  history  and  character  of 
the  age.  At  however  late  a  time  the  play  may  have  been  com¬ 
posed  or  reduced  to  writing,  the  materials  must,  it  would  seem, 
have  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  without  substantial 
change  during  a  period  which  might  fairly  have  excited  the 
wonder  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis.  It  is,  at  the  least,  strange  that 
a  tragedy,  professing  to  relate  events  of  the  sixth  century,  should 
contain  more  of  real  history  than  a  play  designed  to  illustrate  the 
life  of  the  first  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth.  Possibly  the  Basques 
may  have  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  earlier  than 
in  those  of  the  later  conqueror,  and  tiie  drama  of  Napoleon 
may  be  the  work  merely  of  ‘  some  village  philosopher  who  looked 
‘  contemptuously  on  popular  tales  with  corporals  and  quarter- 
‘  masters  for  their  heroes.  But  the  tragedy  of  Clovis  would 
at  once  yield  in  value  to  the  song  of  the  Cantabri,  if  we 
could  only  believe  that  the  latter  was  composed  not  long  after 
the  victories  of  Octavianus,  of  which  it  professes  to  speak.  But, 
as  M.  Michel  justly  remarks,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  that  a  nation, 
‘which  forgets  so  quickly,’  has  thus  retained  the  memory  of  a 
siege  which  took  place  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the 
account  that  the  song  was  found  by  Juan  Ibanez  de  Ibarguen 
about  the  year  1590,  on  an  old  worm-eaten  piece  of  parchment, 
is  open  to  grave  suspicion.  It  presents,  in  short,  ‘  marks  of 
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‘  antiquity,  which,  if  they  fail  to  prove  that  of  the  poem,  create 
‘  from  their  mere  number  a  distrust  of  its  authenticity.’ (P.  231.) 

The  song  of  Attabiscar  is  on  every  ground  of  greater  import¬ 
ance.  Fully  admitting  the  difBcidties  connected  with  oral  trang- 
mission,  and  the  lateness  of  the  time  in  which  the  Basque  poems 
were  reduced  to  writing,  M.  Michel  is  still  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  song  belongs  to  the  age  of  which  it  speaks,  both  from 
its  general  character  and  more  particularly  because  the  Frank 
king  mentioned  in  it  is  called  Carloman.  *  There  is  every  reason,’ 
he  remarks,  ‘  for  concluding  that  this  during  his  lifetime  was 

*  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  who  received  the  title  of  Carolus 

*  Magnus  merely  by  latinising  the  sound  of  his  real  name.  This, 
‘  it  is  true,  has  been  fully  showm  by  J.  Grimm  and  M.  Michelet 
‘  before  the  publication  of  the  song :  but  it  is  unlikely  that  their 
‘  works  should  have  suggested  the  idea  of  giving  an  air  of  anti- 
‘  quity  to  this  poem  by  assigning  to  the  great  Emperor  another 
‘  name  than  that  by  which  he  is  generally  known.’  (P.  235.)* 
The  following  version  may  give  some  idea  of  a  song  which  the 
student  of  Basque  may  read  in  the  original  language  in  M. 
Michel’s  pages.  It  is  a  song  of  triumph  over  Boland  the  brave 
who  fell  in  the  disastrous  figlit  of  Koncesvalles  : — 

‘  A  cry  is  heard 
In  the  Basque  mountains. 

Every  etcheco-jnnua  [master  of  a  house],  standing  before  hisdoor. 
Listens  and  cries.  Who  is  there,  and  what  seek  they? 

The  hound,  which  was  sleeping  at  his  master’s  feet. 

Rises  ;  and  his  deep  baying  resounds  through  Attabiscar. 

‘  There  is  a  noise  on  the  hill  of  IbaHeta ; 

It  echoes,  as  it  draws  near,  between  the  rocks. 

It  is  the  dull  murmur  of  a  coming  host. 

Our  men  have  answered  it  on  the  mountain-tops. 

The  warning  of  their  horns  has  been  heard. 

And  the  etcheco-jauna  sharpens  his  weapons  for  the  fight. 

‘  They  come,  they  come !  What  a  hedge  of  spears ! 

Banners  of  all  hues  float  in  the  midst. 


*  Tlie  argument  is,  seemingly,  of  no  great  force.  The  mark  of 
Charles  the  King  (signum  Caroli  regis)  is  attached  to  existing 
charters ;  and  Cliarlemagne  had  a  brother  named  Carloman,  who 
survived  his  father  Pepin  three  years,  and  so  left  an  undivided 
sovereignty  to  Karl  or  Charles,  afterwards  called  the  Great.  The 
Basque  poet  may  possibly  have  confused  the  names  of  the  two 
brothers,  although  Carloman  died  seven  years  before  the  figiit  of 
Koncesvalles ;  but  if  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Carloman  does  not 
tend  to  establisli  the  authenticity  of  the  poem,  it  is  of  little  weight 
again.st  it. 
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And  a  dazzling  light  flashes  from  their  arms. 

How  many  are  they  ?  Comrade,  count  them  well. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve. 

Thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen, 
twenty. 

‘  Twenty ! — aye,  and  thousands  more. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  count  them. 

Let  hand  join  with  hand,  to  uproot  the  rocks. 

And  hurl  them  down  from  the  mountain  summits 
On  their  heads. 

Till  they  lie  crushed  and  dead. 

‘  What  would  they  with  our  hills,  these  men  of  the  North  ? 
Wherefore  have  they  come  to  vex  our  peace  ? 

When  God  made  these  mountains,  it  was  that  men  should  not 
pass  them. 

But  the  rocks  fall,  and  smite  down  their  hosts. 

The  blood  flows  in  streams,  the  mangled  limbs  quiver. 

Ha  !  for  the  crushing  of  bones !  ha !  for  the  sea  of  blood ! 

‘  Fly,  ye  who  have  the  strength  ;  fly,  ye  who  have  horses ! 

Fly,  King  Carloman,  with  thy  sable  plumes  and  scarlet  mantle ! 
Boland  the  brave,  thy  loved  nephew,  lies  dead  ; 

Thy  bravery  hath  been  of  no  avail  for  him. 

Now,  ye  Basques,  leave  these  rocks. 

And  shoot  down  your  enemies  in  their  flight  with  your  arrows. 

‘  They  fly,  they  fly !  Where  is  the  hedge  of  spears  ? 

Where  are  the  banners  of  all  hues  that  floated  above  them  ? 

No  dazzling  light  flashes  from  their  blood-soiled  armour. 

How  many  are  they  ?  Comrade,  count  them  with  care. 

Twenty,  nineteen,  eighteen,  seventeen,  sixteen,  fifteen,  fourteen, 
thirteen. 

Twelve,  eleven,  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three,  two, 
one. 

‘  One ! — there  is  not  even  one  remaining. 

All  is  over.  Etcheco-jauna,  thou  mayest  go  back  with  thy 
hound. 

Embrace  thy  wife  and  thy  children. 

Furbish  thy  weapons,  hang  them  up  with  the  horn,  and  then  lie 
down  to  sleep  beneath  them. 

The  eagles  will  come  in  the  night  to  feed  on  mangled  flesh. 

And  the  bones  shall  bleach  on  the  ground  for  evermore.’ 

With  these  songs  and  the  tragedies  which  relate  the  fortunes 
of  Clovis  and  Sancho  Abarca  close,  if  genuine,  the  Basque 
traditions  of  ancient  times.  Their  other  songs  belong,  by 
comparison,  to  the  present  generation.  Some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  these,  weak  and  prosaic  as  they  may  be,  relate  to 
Basque  colonisation  in  America, — the  sequel,  if  we  are  to 
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believe  Cleirac,  of  explorations  which  anticipated  those  of 
Columbus  and  his  successors.  There  arc  few  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  instances  of  the  folly  of  trusting  oral  tradition  as  a 
means  for  establishing  the  truth  of  facts.  If  Basque  sailors  had 
for  generations  fished  in  American  waters,  there  is  a  bathos  in 
the  idea  of  Columbus  as  a  discoverer;  and  the  absurdity  ia 
heightened  by  the  Basque  legend  that  he  was  guided  by  one  of 
their  own  seamen  who  knew  all  about  it.  But  Basque  exploits, 
like  all  others,  must  pay  the  penalty  Imposed  on  defective  evi¬ 
dence.  In  the  judgment  of  some  modern  w'riters,  the  American 
continent  was  discovered  by  Phoenicians* ;  and  the  explorations 
of  the  Basque  fishermen  must  be  classed  with  those  of  the 
Venetian  Nicolo  Zeno,  who  saw  marvellous  things  in  Estotiland 
and  Drogeo. 

The  Basque,  indeed,  have  reaped  little  glory  or  profit  from 
their  settlements  in  America.  Tlie  songs,  which  embody  the 
experience  of  the  colonists,  contain,  unlike  their  superstitions,  a 
doctrine  wholesome  for  these  times,  and  instil  a  wise  suspicion 
of  emigration  agents. 

‘From  all  quarters  and  every  point,’  (says  the  song,)  ‘hurry  the 
dupers  of  men.  Little  good  do  they  bring,  and  much  cost.  As. 
.“uredly  they  would  not  be  ill  placed  if  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  .  .  . 
'I'oo  late  I  see  the  truth.,  too  late  I  mourn  my  folly.  Let  all  take  warn¬ 
ing  from  me,  and  h-i  no  one  in  his  senses  think  of  coming  to  these 
countries.’ 

His  grief  borrows  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  dirge :  ‘  If 
‘  ever  I  forget  my  mother,  whose  tears  fall  as  she  thinks  that 
‘  she  may  never  see  me  more, — if  I  forget  my  father,  my  friends, 
‘  my  country,  m.ay  my  tongue  remain  motionless  in  my  mouth  ’ 
(]).  348).  The  same  love  for  their  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
same  home-sickness  during  absence,  the  same  sensibility  to 
tender  emotions  and  the  softer  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  with 
deep  religious  and  moral  convictions  and  a  spirit  of  manliness 
equal  to  everything  but  the  work  of  aggression,  mark  their 
recent  poetry  as  a  whole,  and  exhibit  the  mind  of  a  people  who, 
seeing  their  fate  in  the  future,  are  determined  that  the  period 
of  their  decay  shall  lack  neither  dignity  nor  consolation.  The 
song  of  the  Tree  of  Guernica,  beneath  whose  ancient  branches 
meet  the  Guizon-onac,  or  good  men,  of  the  landf,  expresses 
the  assurance  that  the  true  foundations  of  a  state  are  laid  in 
righteousness. 


*  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  448. 
t  Lord  Carnarvon,  Portugal  and  Galicia,  p.  322 
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‘  The  tree  of  Guernica  is  blessed, 

And  loved  by  all  among  the  Basque  people. 

Flourish,  and  spread  thy  fruit  through  all  the  world  ; 

We  cherish  thee,  O  sacred  tree. 

‘  It  is  now  a  thousand  years 
Since  God  planted  the  tree  of  Guernica. 

Remain,  then,  standing,  for  if  in  our  day  thou  fallest, 

Utter  ruin  is  our  portion. 

‘But  thou  wilt  not  fall,  O  loved  tree. 

If  the  senate  of  Biscay  bears  itself  well. 

In  thee  we  have  a  surety 

That  the  Basque  people  may  dwell  in  peace. 

‘  Mayest  thou  flourish  always  : 

To  beg  this  gift  we  fall  on  our  knees  in  prayer. 

And,  when  we  have  sought  this  with  our  whole  heart, 

The  tree  shall  live  now,  and  in  all  the  time  to  come.’ 

In  their  love-songs,  all  of  which  have  at  least  some  prettiness, 
stars,  doves,  and  roses  furnish  the  favourite  imagery.  They 
are  commonly  thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogues.  The  lover  is 
ready  wdth  his  comparisons. 

‘  The  morning  star  rises  first  on  the  horizon  ; 

They  say  that  of  all  stars  it  is  the  fairest. 

But  on  tiie  earth  I  see  one  fairer  still. 

Which  hath  not  its  equal  in  the  heaven. 

‘Fair  star,  thou  art  full  of  charms : 

I  cannot  live  without  thy  presence. 

Open  then  the  gate  in  the  name  of  love. 

For  thy  parents  doubtless  are  asleep.’ 

The  maiden  answers  cautiously  : 

‘In  the  name  of  love  I  will  open  the  door. 

Yet  I  fear  that  thou  mayest  deceive  me. 

Of  all  who  have  trusted  in  young  men 
I  have  seen  but  few  who  have  not  been  deceived.’ 

The  song  closes  with  a  protest  against  so  disagreeable  an 
insinuation. 

‘  Why  speak  to  me  thus  ? 

Knowest  thou  not  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour? 

Knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  no  will  to  hurt  thee. 

That  no  thought  of  trickery  has  passed  across  my  mind?’ 

The  Basque  humour  lies  chiefly  in  quiet  innuendo.  A  }>octu 
on  a  shipwreck  in  which  the  captain  and  most  of  the  passengers 
were  lost,  begins  with  the  complacent  declaration,  ‘  In  the  year 
‘1842,  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  I  composed  these  fine  new 
‘  verses,  having  found  the  finest  possible  subject.’  The  poet 
VOL.  CXIX.  NO.  CCXLIV.  C  C 
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avers  that  some  laid  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on  the  captain. 

*  But  I  do  not  know,’  he  carefully  adds,  ‘  on  which  side  the 
‘  truth  may  lie.  There  is  no  further  remedy,  since  all  have 
‘  perished.  The  captain  of  the  ship  had  been  put  to  severe  teste, 
‘  and  he  would  never  have  received  the  appointment,  if  he  had 
‘  not  been  a  fit  man ;  but  death  was  his  portion,  as  it  is  also  ours, 

*  and  for  all  who  died  with  him,  the  hour  in  which  they  died 
‘  was  destined  to  be  their  last.’  Indeed  he  had  known  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and  had  not  much  envied  his  office.  ‘  He  was  a  touter  for 
‘  passengers, — a  wretched  employment,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of 

*  it — but,  perhaps,  like  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  he  is  now  in 

*  heaven  ’  (p.  351).  The  song  entitled  ‘  L’Eau  et  le  Vin  ’  is  a 
sharp  strife  of  words,  in  which  the  water  finally  conquers  by 
asserting  its  pre-eminence  as  the  medium  for  all  sea-traffic,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  has  its  place  in  two  sacraments.  The  wine 
urges  its  presence  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  but  is  rebuked  by 
the  charge, 


*  Tliy  sprightliness  soon  passes  away. 

Thou  leaves!  no  pence  in  families, 

Often  thou  makes!  thy  favourite  prevail  in  tavern  controversies; 
Hence  arise  quarrels  and,  frequently,  murders.’ 


To  this  there  is  no  reply,  and  the  water  winds  up  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  a  way  which  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Father 
Mathew.  ‘  Men  will  be  better  for  hating  thee,  and  loving  me. 
‘  Enjoying  a  tranquil  calm,  and  good  health  which  is  sweeter 
‘  still,  they  will  have  a  long  life’  (p.  359).  Another  song 
which  bids  all  give  ‘Honour  to  the  labourer’  may  be  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  the  mean-whites  in  the  Confederate 
States,  as  laying  down  the  only  course  by  which  they  may  hope 
always  ‘  to  have  a  full  pot  on  the  hearth.’ 

The  Basque  smugglers  are  a  formidable  body,  their  work 
being  carried  on  in  wholesale  by  associations  regularly  organised, 
and  in  retail  by  scattered  parties  of  men,  women,  and  even  chil¬ 
dren,  on  the  mountains.  Some  of  their  chiefs  attain  a  high 
reputation  for  bravery  and  generalship,  and  any  idea  of  disgrace 
as  attaching  to  the  calling  is  indignantly  repudiated  by  a  logic 
firmly  opposed  to  all  doctrines  of  protection.  *  After  all  are  we 
*  not  men  and  Frenchmen,  like  them  ?  They  have  fabrics  and 
‘  staples,  w’e  have  the  frontiers.  Let  each  take  his  profit  from 
‘  what  he  has’  (p.  119).  Their  appreciation  of  the  smuggler’s 
life  varies  naturally  with  the  measure  of  their  success.  On  the 
mountains  the  contrabandist  boasts  that  he  could  drown  his 
cares  in  wine,  but  that  of  the  latter  he  has  plenty,  of  the  former 
none.  In  ])rison  he  confesses  that  the  occupation  is  but  a  dole¬ 
ful  one,  but  that  the  virtues  of  his  comrades  are  by  no  means 
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estimated  at  their  true  value.  They  do  no  harm  to  any  one, 
and  they  deserve  to  be  rememhered  by  all  in  their  devotions. 

‘  Mention  not  our  names  without  a  prayer,  for  no  life  can  be 
‘more  sad  than  ours’  (p.  363).*  Yet  a  picture  far  more 
wretched  is  disclosed  in  the  life  of  the  Bohemians  or  gypsies 
who  haunt  the  remote  glens  of  the  Basque  mountains.  Except 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where  some  of  these  outcasts  have  become 
fishermen  and  intermarried  with  the  Basque  inhabitants,  not 
much  to  the  improvement  of  the  latter,  they  lead  a  life  more 
miserable  than  that  of  their  kinsfolk  in  other  lands.  Hunted 
down  in  some  cantons  like  noxious  beasts,  the  remn.ants  of  this 
race,  who  escaped  the  wholesale  arrest  of  1802,  live  during  the 
winter  in  trunks  of  trees  or  in  huts  abandoned  by  shepherds,  and 
m  summer  under  the  open  sky,  feeding  on  vegetable  matter,  fresh 
or  decayed,  or  on  the  flesh  of  cattle  which  have  died  froni  poison 
or  by  a  natural  death, — in  short,  on  anything  that  they  can 
find;  and  nothing,  M.  Michel  remarks,  either  disgusts  or  hurts 
them.  Like  the  gypsies  of  England  and  other  countries,  they 
look  on  baptism  as  a  spell,  of  which  the  power  is  strengthened 
by  repetition.  Many  of  their  children  are  educated  in  the  com¬ 
munal  school,  but  after  their  first  communion  they  return 
invariably  to  the  savage  life  of  their  fathers.  ‘  He  who  is  born 
‘in  the  woo<l  must  go  back  to  it;’  and  some  striking  legends 
in  the  Romancero  illustrate  the  truth  of  their  favourite  prnverl). 

In  death  these  wanderers  are  as  mysterious  as  in  their  life  tliey 
are  wretched  ;  their  graves  are  never  to  be  seen,  and  M.  Michel 
conjectures  that,  like  Attila,  they  may  be  buried  under  the  bed 
of  a  stream,  which  for  a  few  hours  has  been  diverted  from  its 
course. 

The  identity  of  customs  and  legends  in  countries  utterly 
cut  oflf  from  all  communi&ition  with  each  other  is,  perhaps,  a 

•  Some  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  pleasant  tales  coUecJi-d 
in  the  ‘  Romancero  du  Pays  Basque,’  the  authorship  of  which  we  are 
tempted  to  attribute  to  M.  Michel  himself,  relate  the  exploits  :itid 
fives  of  Basque  smugglers  and  gypsies;  but  their  value  is  certainly 
not  increased  by  the  free  treatment  which  they  have  undergone.  In 
I  the  volume  on  the  Basque  country  (p.  122),  Ganis,  one  of  the  tcost 
noted  contrabandists,  carries  the  princess  of  Beira,  the  alhanct'd  bride 
of  Don  Carlos,  across  the  Spanish  frontier — the  only  suti'erer  being  a 
geologist  named  Cullegno,  who  was  hurried  off  to  prison  under  tne 
idea  that  he  was  the  Count  of  Montemolin,  the  son  of  Don  Cailos. 
In  the  Romancero,  the  Princess  becomes  the  Queen  of  Spain,  ami 
Ganis  is  represented  as  falling  in  love  with  her,  while  he  strives  to 
rescue  her  from  the  officers  on  the  frontier.  Such  variations  im.ke 
the  narrative  a  pretty  tale,  and  nothing  more,  when  a  different  h.iml- 
liog  might  have  given  it  a  historical  value. 
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treater  mystery  than  any  with  which  the  science  of  language 
lias  to  deal.  The  latter  admits  that  tribes  and  nations  may 
even  change  their  speech  from  contact  with  their  immediate 
neighbours :  their  legends  and  customs,  if  they  differ  from 
those  of  the  nations  round  about,  they  must  have  brought 
with  them ;  and  if  these  are  found  in  other  lands  with  which 
no  intercourse  has  been  possible  during  historical  ages,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  problem  which  we  cannot  thrust  aside,  but 
on  which  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  judgment  without  the 
most  ample  evidence.  Of  all  customs  few  are  more  singular 
and  apparently  more  unintelligible  than  the  Basque  practice 
of  the  Couvade  (or  hatching)  at  child-birth.  ‘  En  Biscaye, 

‘  dans  des  vallees,  dont  la  population  rappelle,  par  ses  usages, 

‘  I’enfance  de  la  societc,  les  femmes  se  Icvent  immediate- 
‘ment  apres  Icurs  couches  et  vaquent  aux  soins  de  menage, 

‘  pendant  que  leur  marl  se  met  au  lit,  prend  la  tendre  creature 
‘  avec  lul,  et  re9oit  ainsi  les  compliments  des  voisins  ’  ([».  201). 
Yet  this  custom  (without  laying  stress  on  the  statement  of 
^larco  Polo  that  he  found  it  in  Tartary)  existed  in  Bearn  and 
still  exists  among  certain  African  and  American  tribes.  As 
!M.  Michel  remarks,  nothing  is  gained  by  referring  the  practice 
to  the  Basque  legend  of  Aitor;  but  his  own  conclusion,  that  in 
this  custom  we  have  an  ‘  expression  of  the  barbarism,  in  which 
‘  man  the  warrior  is  everything  and  the  woman  nothing,’ 
scarcely  amounts  to  an  explanation.  M.  Michel  cites  Diodorus, 
v.’ho  speaks  of  the  practice  as  existing  down  to  his  own  day  in 
Corsica :  but  the  whole  stress  of  his  account  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  man  feigns  to  be  sick*,  a  pretence  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  boasted  strength  of  the  warrior.  The  coexistence  of 
such  practices  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  points  the 
way  to  inquiries  which  may  lead  us  to  some  strange  conclusions; 
but  the  path  is  one  which  must  be  trodden  with  the  utmost 


*  «  di'hp  avavtautv  wc  roaSu-  Xo^tvirnt  tokthc  >/|icpac,  wc  rov  oujt- 
arog  nvrf  KaKOTraBovi'roc.  (V.  14.)  See  also  Strabo  III.  iv.  17. 
Among  some  of  the  American  tribes,  the  fatlier  is  compelled  not 
merely  to  take  to  bis  bed,  but  also  to  undergo  a  long  and  rigid  fast. 
In  others,  lie  is  allowed  to  walk  about,  but  bis  amusements  must  be 
only  those  of  a  child.  Probably  Southey  History  of  Brazil’)  has 
approached  nearer  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  custom,  when  he  says 
that  the  union  between  the  father  and  his  progeny  is  ‘regarded  as  so 
‘  intimate  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  of  him,  lest  the  child 
‘  should  suffer.’  This  supposed  material  connexion  evidently  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Obeah  sorceries,  as  well  as  of  countless  other 
superstitions,  and  may  be  distinctly  traced  through  certain  stages  in 
the  growth  of  language. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  A  Personal  Narrative  of  Thirteen  Years'  Service 
amomjst  the  fi  ild  Tribes  of  Khondistan  for  the  Suppression  of 
Human  Sacrifice.  By  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B. 
London:  1864. 

2.  History  of  the  Suppression  of  Infanticide  in  fVestern  India 
tinder  the  Government  of  Bombay,  including  Notices  of  the 
Provinces  and  Tribes  in  tchich  the  Practice  has  prevailed.  By 
John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  Bombay  and  London : 
1855. 

Come  years  ago,  an  impression  prevailed  in  England,  that  the 
Government  of  the  East  India  Company  was  over-tolerant 
of  idolatrous  superstitions,  and  too  reluctant  to  interfere  with 
those  gross  acts  of  inhumanity  and  indecency  among  the  Hindus 
which  were  screened  by  the  pretext  of  religious  observances. 
At  that  time  it  was  also  popularly  credited  by  the  natives  of 
India  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  aid  of  the  native  Gods,  the 
English  Government  made  offerings  annually  at  great  temples 
of  the  funds  of  which  they  were  the  financial  administrators ;  and 
British  officers  unquestionably  used  to  be  present  officially,  at 
idolatrous  ceremonies.  In  regard  to  these  proceedings,  the 
sharp  strictures  of  the  religious  party  of  England,  though  often 
exaggerated  as  to  facts,  gave  an  impulse  to  reform  ;  and  by  the 
abolition  of  Suttee,  the  abandonment  of  connexion  with  the  funds 
and  endowments  of  temples,  prevention  of  swinging  festivals, 
and  other  remedial  measures,  the  Government  of  India  ful¬ 
filled  the  desire  of  the  English  people,  and  publicly  acquitted 
itaelf  to  the  Hindus  of  all  sympathy  with  their  superstitious 
rites.  But  apart  from  these,  other  strange  and  terrible  varieties 
of  religious  and  normal  crime  were  discovered  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  abolition  of  which  Special  Agencies  have  been 
established;  and  in  the  suppression  of  Thuggee,  Dacoity,  In¬ 
fanticide,  and  Human  Sacrifice,  we  can  now  estimate  the  rare 
devotion  and  continuous  perseverance  which  have  crowned 
those  measures  with  success.  In  the  works  now  before 
US,  we  have  two  examples  of  the  mode  of  effecting  these  ame¬ 
liorations;  and  it  will  be  a  grateful  task  to  review  them  in 
detail.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  continuous  official 
accounts  of  the  transactions  of  these  agencies  have  ever  been 
published  ;  and  but  for  private  authorship,  and  the  casual  com¬ 
ments  of  the  local  press  of  India,  the  public  of  England  might 
never  have  known  that  thousands  of  female  infants  were  once 
systematically  destroyed  to  gratify  Rajpoot  prejudice,  and  that 
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hundreds  of  human  victims  were  annually  slaughtered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  bloody  earth-demon  of  the  Khonds  of  Orissa! 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  down  to  a  very  recent  period  these  atrocities 
were  going  on,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  seats  of  ancient 
civilisation  and  of  modern  power  in  British  India. 

We  have  no  intention  of  defending  Hinduism;  but,  in  its 
original  purity,  it  was  at  least  a  gentle  and  spiritual  adoration 
of  Divine  beneficence :  ideal,  metophysical,  and  pantheistic. 
Its  ordinary  sacrifices  were  simple  oblations  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  milk  and  butter ;  and  its  ritual,  a  minute  observance  of 
forms,  accompanied  with  the  repetition  of  prayers,  hymns  of 
adoration,  and  sacred  texts.  It  prescribed  no  sacrifice  of  aniinal 
life,  and  one  of  the  holiest  of  its  perfections  w'as  existence  with¬ 
out  the  destruction  of  any  living  creature.  This  at  least  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  pure  Hinduism  of  the  Vedas  to  which 
many  Hindus  of  the  present  period  still  aspire,  while  the  mass 
of  the  population  follows  the  more  licentious,  though  popular 
and  picturesque  mythology  of  the  Poorans.  But  everywhere 
throughout  India  there  are  evidences  of  a  previously  existing 
primitive  or  ‘aboriginal’  worship,  which  has  served,  together 
with  the  inventions  of  the  Pooranic  Brahmins,  to  corrupt  and 
debase  original  Hinduism,  and  reduce  it  to  its  present  condition; 
and  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  purer  elements  of  Hindu  belief  have 
declined,  the  original  deprecatory  worship  of  implacable  demons 
has  risen  through  the  stratum  of  a  purer  faith  which  had  overlsdd 
it.  Throughout  India  there  are  manifest  traces  of  a  rude  primi¬ 
tive  stock :  that  is,  a  stock  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Aryan 
Scythians ;  and  there  are  still  great  divisions  of  people  pre¬ 
serving  distinct  national  characteristics  and  superstitions  which 
are  not  Hindu.  The  earliest  knowledge  we  possess  of  them  is 
from  the  Mahabharat  and  Kamayun,  the  great  epic  poems  of  the 
Hindus,  which  describe  the  histories  and  contentions  for  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races,  and  the  mythical  war  with 
Ceylon.  At  the  period  at  which  these  poems  were  written,  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  fourth  or  fiftli  century  before  Christ  if  not  indeed 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  when  the  northern  portion  of  India  had  be¬ 
come  civilised  and  Hindu,  the  then  existing  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  South  were  so  far  below  the  social  scale  of  those  who  wrote  of 
them,  that  they  are  described  only  as  ‘  Rakshas,’  evil  spirits,  fright¬ 
ful  and  malignant  demons,  and  wild  animals.  The  country  they 
inhabited  was  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  where  these 
savage  tribes  wandered,  and  the  direst  poetical  images  of  the 
ancient  Sanscrit  poets  were  drawn  from  the  localities  and 
habits  of  these  beings.  They  were  subdued  by  successive  waves 
of  invasion  of  Scythic  Aryans,  Boodhists,  and  Hindus,  and  the 
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aboriginal  tribes  adopted,  so  far  as  they  were  permitted,  the 
religion,  arts,  sciences,  and  caste  divisions  of  their  conquerors. 
Thus  it  was  that  Hinduism,  so  far  as  its  social  character  is  con¬ 
cerned,  was  moulded  into  what  it  is  at  present,  or  rather  what 
it  was  before  the  Mahoraedan  era,  and  our  own. 

But  though  Hindu  civilisation  affected  all  classes  drawn 
within  the  influence  of  its  conquests,  there  has  always  remained 
an  undercurrent  of  strange,  savage,  religious  superstition,  not 
Hindu,  which  must  have  descended  from  the  |)rimitive  period  ; 
and  this  has  never  lost  its  influence  over  ‘  Sudras,’  the  fourth 
caste  in  the  Hindu  social  scale,  who  most  probably  were 
converts  from  the  aboriginal  tribes.  The  deprecatory  worship 
of  the  destroying  power  in  its  male  and  female  elements  with 
weird  and  bloody  rites,  belongs,  we  consider,  especially  to 
this  ancient  superstition.  Among  Hindus  it  is  known  under  the 
appellation  of  ‘  Shakti,’  or  ‘  the  energy,’  and  it  is  admitted  to  be 
very  ancient.  Orthodox  Hinduism  held  out  no  consolatory  equi¬ 
valent  for  it  to  its  converts  ;  a  belief  therefore  in  the  necessity 
and  efficacy  of  the  rites  of  blood  sacrifice  has  never  been  eradi¬ 
cated,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  exists  everywhere  throughout 
India,  but  more  particularly  south  of  the  Nerbudda. 

Those  who  know  the  central  and  southern  provinces  of  the 
peninsula  will  remember  certain  insignificant  temples,  often 
empty,  or  containing  stones  or  rude  idols,  which  are  generally 
deserted,  but  are  nevertheless  dedicated  to  deities  having  no 
place  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  And  they  will  have  found  in 
the  open  fields,  under  great  and  ancient  trees,  and  by  the  way¬ 
side — stones,  smeared  with  red  or  black  paint,  denoting  a  sacred 
diaracter.  Mountain  tops,  rocky  desolate  places,  secluded  nooks 
in  deep  dells,  caves,  crags,  springs,  waterfalls  and  pools  in  rivers, 
are  often  sacred  to  some  ‘  ^lother  ’  or  ‘  Father  ’  who  has  held  a 
local  name  and  influence  (not  of  love,  but  of  fear)  for  generations 
which  cannot  be  reckoned.  Does  small-pox,  or  cholera,  or  cattle 
murrain  exist,  the  Brahmins  offer  sacrifices  and  oblations  to  the 
orthodox  gods ;  and  so  far,  the  worship  is  purely  Hindu.  Should 
the  disease  abate,  enough  has  been  done;  but  otherwise,  the 
‘  Graam-Deotas,’  the  ancient  tutelary  village  gods,  must  be 
appeased,  for  dire  is  their  wrath  and  malignancy  believed  to  be 
if  neglected.  In  these  ceremonies  ordinary  Hinduism  is  set 
aside  as  worthless.  Wild  orgies,  bloody  sacrifices,  self- 
mutilation  and  torture,  take  the  place  of  offerings  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  Men  and  women,  in  a  frenzied  spirit  of  excitement, 
possessed,  as  is  believed,  by  the  ‘  afflatus  ’  of  the  being 
worshipped,  foam  at  the  mouth,  shriek  out  unintelligible  or 
disconnected  words  which  are  accepted  as  prophecy,  and  at 
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length  sink  exhausted  or  writhing  in  convulsions  before  its 
effigy.  The  priests  of  such  rites  are  not  Brahmins :  they 
belong  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  All  orthodox 
Hindus  affect  to  despise  them,  yet  they  yield  to  the  dread  of 
malignant  influences ;  nor  are  the  lower  orders  of  Mahomedans, 
originally  converts  from  the  inferior  castes  of  Hindus,  exempt 
from  the  same  fears,  and  they  often  join  freely  in  these  de« 
grading  rites.  At  many  shrines  in  the  Dekhan  and  Carnatic, 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans  unite  in  offering  sacrifices  at  the  an¬ 
nual  festivals  of  the  ancient  divinities.  The  rites  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  invariably  of  a  savage  character,  and  many  of  the  rural  festi¬ 
vals  are  simple  and  natural  rejoicings.  One  of  the  most  popular 
is  that  when  every  father  takes  his  family  into  his  best  field  to 
eat  the  green  grain  once  before  it  ripens,  passing  the  night  there, 
roasting  ears  of  corn  in  hot  ashes,  with  harmless  merriment. 

But  there  are  some  darker  phases  of  mysterious  ‘  Shakti’ 
rites  which  we  can  only  touch  upon,  for  their  horrible  and 
loathsome  filthiness  and  profligacy  are  quite  indescribable,  and 
surpass  the  Fetish  rites  of  savage  Africa.  These  are,  happily, 
only  known  to  a  few  initiated,  who  believe  them  to  have  magic 
power,  and  to  possess  an  influence  which  renders  the  demons 
subservient  to  requisitions  for  aid  in  the  commission  of  crime 
or  profligacy,  or  in  the  exercise  of  malignant  power  upon  men. 

These  facts,  like  the  demonology  and  witchcraft  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages,  indicate  a  continuance  of  the  ancient  primitive 
belief.  No  doubt  Hinduism  and  its  concomitant  civilisation  have 
much  ameliorated  ancient  practices.  Where  human  beings  were 
before  immolated,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  fowls  have  taken  their 
place  ;  but  the  *  Shaktis  ’  must  still  have  blood,  else  the  sacrifice 
offered  to  them  when  they  are  believed  to  be  aroused  to  action, 
is  utterly'  vain.  While  these  superstitious  rites  are  in  actual 
practice  among  Hindus,  belonging  to  the  castes  and  practising 
the  sacraments  of  their  faith,  we  find  in  India  many  remnants 
of  primitive  tribes  which,  in  creed,  language  and  habits,  are 
still  separate  from  Hinduism,  as  there  are  others  who  have 
attached  themselves  to  Hindu  society  and  serve  in  a  condition 
of  degradation  fronr  which  it  is  impossible  to  rise.  These, 
‘  Chandals,  or  Mlechas,’  we  now  see  in  the  Chamars  and  other 
low  castes  in  Hindustan  Proper ;  in  the  Mahars,  Dhers,  Mangs, 
Beydurs,  and  Whallias  of  Central  and  Southern  India.  They 
hold  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  village  communities, 
but  cannot  advance  in  the  social  scale  beyond  the  rank  they  at 
present  occupy. 

Nearer,  however,  to  their  primitive  condition  are  the  other 
large  tribes  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  mingled  with 
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Hinduism  at  all,  or  only  very  partially.  These  are  the  Koles 
of  Bengal  and  Eastern  Nagpoor,  the  Gonds  of  Central  India, 
Berar,  the  Satpoora  and  other  central  mountain  ranges;  the 
Waghurs  of  Guzerat,  and  the  Bheels  of  the  Vindheya  mountains, 
Khandesh,  Malwah,  and  Central  India,  with  other  tribes 
which  need  not  be  enumerated.  In  the  south,  amidst  the 
eternal  forests  which  clothe  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Neilghcrry 
and  Animalli  Mountains,  wild  tribes  are  still  found  in  a  state  little 
beyond  that  of  nature,  shunning  civilised  men,  whether  native 
or  European,  or  at  most  carrying  on  a  rude  barter  by  means 
of  the  natural  products  of  their  forests;  and  such  may  have 
been  the  allies  of  Kam  in  his  war  against  the  Ceylon  monarch 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  Xone  of  these  tribes  ever 
marry  with  professed  Hindus,  or  even  with  the  Chandals. 
They  preserve  their  own  exclusiveness  of  habit,  custom,  and 
locality,  even  where  Hindu  civilisation  has  most  pressed  upon 
them.  Among  them  are  no  distinctions  of  ciiste,  nor  any  rank 
but  the  rajah  or  chief  to  whom  they  profess  obedience.  They 
have  probably  changed  little  in  habits  since  the  period  of  the 
Raymayun  and  Mahabharat,  using  bows  and  arrows  for  arms, 
following  predatory  habits,  and  subsisting  upon  milk,  curds,  and 
butter,  with  roots  of  orchises,  or  the  seeds  of  wild  grasses  with 
the  spoils  of  the  chase ;  unaffected  by  civilisation,  which,  as  it 
spread  around  them  and  absorbed  the  aborigines  of  the  plains, 
in  many  places  failed  to  reach  the  mountains,  forests,  and  ruder 
portions  of  India.  We  now  therefore  see  primitive  or  aboriginal 
tribes  still  existing,  and  preserving  their  own  savage  rites 
unchanged,  side  by  side  tvith  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the 
Hindus  in  their  most  advanced  condition,  and  of  the  Mahomedans 
in  their  greatest  power  and  splendour — unaltered  through  the 
many  centuries  of  their  dominion  up  to  the  period  of  our  con¬ 
quests  —  unknown  perhaps,  or,  if  known,  uncared  for. 

Among  all  these  tribes  those  least  raised  above  their  primitive 
condition  are  theKhonds,  or,  as  they  term  themselves,  ‘Kul,’  of 
Khondistan  in  Orissa.  The  tract  they  inhabit  lies  west  of  that 
great  bend  in  the  peninsula  where  the  coast-line  trends  east  to 
Calcutta  and  south  to  Madras.  It  is  well  [)eopled,  and  in  many 
respects  very  productive.  The  mountains  of  Khondistan  are  a 
continuation  of  the  Vindhyas,  Satpoorus,  and  other  mountain  pla¬ 
teaus  of  Central  India ;  and  in  their  fastnesses  these  people  have 
been  undisturl>ed,  and  have  existed  for  ages  uninfluenced  by  all 
around  them.  Between  them  and  the  sea  lie  a  number  of  petty 
Hindu  states  which  professed  to  hold  the  Khdnds  in  subjection, 
but  had  in  reality  little  practical  power  over  them.  These  states 
are  possibly  remnants  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Orissa,  whose 
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chiefs  and  warriors  fought  three  thousand  years  ago  at  the  fa¬ 
mous  battle  of  Kooroo  Kshetra,  as  described  in  the  Mahabharat 
They  claim  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
well  from  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  and  other  buildings  in 
these  territories,  and  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  deciphered, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Kalinga  or  Orissa  was  at  that  time  and 
subsequently,  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
the  effects  of  Hinduism  never  appear  to  have  reached  the  Kiionds. 
The  successive  waves  of  conquest — Bhuddist,  Hindu,  Moham¬ 
medan — broke  against  these  mountain  fastnesses  without  effect ; 
and  thus  the  yearly  slaughter,  in  solemn  sacrifice  of  many 
hundreds  of  human  beings,  and  Infanticide,  must  have  continued 
among  them  with  a  terrible  regularity,  till  the  victims  might  be 
counted  by  thousands  upon  thousands,  if  not  indeed  by  millions! 

Hideous  as  this  is  to  contemplate,  it  is  probable  that  we  might 
still  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  Khdnds, 
or  of  their  bloody  sacrificial  rites,  but  for  a  local  dispute  in  1836 
between  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  Orissa  and  the  agent 
of  Government  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
agreed  on  by  treaty,  in  which  the  superior  power  was  defied. 
A  display  of  force  was  eventually  necessary,  and  the  Rajah’s 
country  was  invaded.  The  British  forces  were  thus  led  into 
collision  with  the  Khdnd  hill  tribes  of  Goomsoor,  who,  like  all 
mountaineers,  made  a  stubborn  resistance  ;  and  during  the  cam¬ 
paigns  against  them,  their  hitherto  unknown  and  unexplored 
country  was  occupied  by  detachments  of  regular  troops,  and 
the  terrible  fact  of  human  sacritices  became  known  to  the 
officers  employed  in  political  duty.  Horrible  as  this  was 
in  any  point  of  view,  it  was,  if  possible,  more  shocking  when 
the  fact  became  known  that  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  systematic 
kidnapping  of  our  own  subjects  in  the  plains,  by  the  agents  of 
this  people.  Mr.  Russell,  then  Commissioner  for  the  Orissa 
provinces,  reported  his  discovery  to  the  Government  of  India, 
and  operations  were  at  once  undertaken  for  the  suppression  of 
this  practice.  Captain  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  was  selected  for  this  arduous  but  interesting  service. 

The  Khdnds  believed  that  unless  a  human  being  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  allay  the  malignity  of  the  ‘Earth-Spirit,’  the  earth 
would  yield  no  produce,  and  there  would  be  sickness  and  mis¬ 
fortune  among  men ;  and  the  records  of  the  past  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  comparatively  speaking  in  a  far  higher  state  of  social  de¬ 
velopment  than  the  Khdnds,  tell  us  of  similar  rites  from  similar 
motives.  On  what  he  had  discovered,  Mr.  Russell  reported  as 
follows : — 

‘  In  the  Malia  hill  tracts  of  Goomsoor,  the  sacrifice  is  offered 
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annually  to  “  Todo  Pennor,”  the  earth-god,  under  the  effigy  of  a 
peacock,  with  a  view  to  grant  favourable  crops.  The  Zani,  or  priest, 
who  may  be  of  any  caste,  officiates  at  the  sacrifices  ;  but  be  performs 
the  poojah  (offering  of  flowers,  incense,  &c.)  to  the  idol  through  the 
medium  of  the  “  Zoomba,”  who  must  be  a  Khond  boy  under  seven 
years  of  age,  and  who  is  fed  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense,  eats 
alone,  and  is  subjected  to  no  act  deemed  impure. 

‘  For  a  month  prior  to  the  sacrifice  there  is  much  feasting,  intoxi¬ 
cation,  and  dancing  round  the  “Meria”  (victim),  who  is  adorned  with 
garlands,  &c.  On  the  day  before  the  performance  of  tlie  barbarous 
rite,  he  is  stupefied  with  toddy,  and  is  made  to  sit,  or  is  bound,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  post  bearing  the  effigy  above  described.  The  as¬ 
sembled  multitude  then  dance  to  music,  and  addressing  the  earth 
say,  “O  God!  we  offer  this  sacrifice  to  you.  Give  us  good  crops, 
“seasons,  and  health.”  After  which  they  address  the  victim.  “  We 
“  bought  you  with  a  price  and  did  not  seize  you.  Now  we  sacrifice 
“you  according  to  custom,  and  no  sin  rests  on  us.” 

‘On  the  following  day,  the  “  Meria”  being  again  intoxicated  and 
anointed  with  oil,  each  individual  present  touches  the  anointed  part 
and  wipes  the  oil  on  his  own  head.  All  then  march  in  procession 
round  the  village  and  its  boundaries,  preceded  by  music,  bearing  the 
victim  in  their  arms.  On  returning  to  the  post,  which  is  always 
placed  near  the  village  idol  called  “  Zacari  Pennoo,”  represented  by 
three  stones,  a  hog  is  killed  in  sacrifice,  and  the  blood  being  allowed 
to  flow  into  a  pit  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  “  Meria,”  who  has 
been  previously  made  senseless  from  intoxication,  is  seized,  thrown 
in,  and  his  face  pressed  down  till  he  is  suffocated  in  the  bloody  mire. 
The  “  Zani  ”  then  cuts  a  piece  of  flesh  from  his  body,  and  buries  it 
near  the  ^^llage  idol  as  an  offering  to  the  earth.  All  the  people  then 
follow  his  example,  but  carry  the  bloody  prize  to  their  villages,  where 
part  of  the  flesh  is  buried  near  the  village  idol,  and  part  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  village.  The  head  of  the  victim  remains  unmu¬ 
tilated,  and,  with  the  bare  bones,  is  buried  in  the  bloody  pit. 

‘After  this  horrid  ceremony  has  been  completed,  a  buffalo  calf  is 
brought  to  the  post,  and,  his  four  feet  having  been  cut  off,  is  left 
there  till  the  following  day.  Women  dressed  in  male  attire  and 
armed  as  men,  then  drink,  dance,  and  sing  round  the  po.st ;  the  calf 
ia  killed  and  eaten,  and  the  “  Zani  ”  dismissed  with  a  present  of  rice, 
a  hog,  and  a  calf.  Of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  unhappy  victim 
ia  destroyed,  this  is  perhaps  the  least  cruel,  as  in  some  places  the 
flesh  is  cut  off  while  the  unfortunate  creature  is  yet  alive.’  (Pp. 
54-56.) 

And  such  a  ceremony  is  described  by  General  Campbell,  in 
his  notice  of  another  tribe  of  Khonds,  in  the  following  terms : — 

‘  One  of  the  most  common  ways  of  offering  the  sacrifice  is  to  the 
effigy  of  an  elephant  rudely  carved  in  wood,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
stout  post,  on  which  it  is  made  to  revolve.  After  the  performance 
of  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  intended  victim  is  fastened  to  the  pro¬ 
boscis  of  the  elephant,  and  amidst  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  excited 
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multitude  of  Khfuids,  is  rapidly  whirled  round,  when  at  a  givon 
signal  by  the  officiating  “  Zani  ”  or  priest,  the  crowd  rush  in,  seize 
the  “  Meria,”  and  with  their  knives  cut  the  flesh  olF  tiie  shrieking 
wretch  as  long  as  life  remains.'  (P.  126.) 

Another  mode  followed  in  an  adjacent  locality  was  that  of 
inserting  the  head  and  neck  of  the  victim  between  a  split 
bainhoo,  by  which  he  was  held  down,  when  the  people  fell  on 
the  living  body  with  their  knives  as  before  related.  The  same 
practice  was  found  to  exist  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Khond  country,  and  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  commissioner  of  Cuttack, 
ascertained  particulars  which  were  corroborative  of  those  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Russell. 

‘The  Khonds  supposed,  that  good  crops  and  safety  from  all  disease 
and  accidents  were  ensured  by  this  slaughter.  They  considered  it 
peculiarly  necessary  when  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  turmeric. 
They  very  coolly  reasoned  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  turmeric 
being  of  a  fine  deep  colour  without  shedding  of  blood.  They  said 
they  would  not  knowingly  sacrifice  a  Khond  or  a  Brahmin :  with 
these  two  exceptions,  victims  of  all  ages  and  colours,  of  every  religion 
and  of  both  sexes,  are  equally  acceptable,  but  the  fat  are  considered 
more  efficacious  than  the  thin,  and  those  in  their  prime,  than  the 
aged  and  young. 

‘  The  victims  are  purchased  at  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  rupees  (6/.  to  13/.)  of  persons  of  the  Panee  and  Haree  classes, 
who  sell  them  as  their  own  children :  but,  as  individuals  of  all 
classes  are  found  among  those  rescued,  it  is  evident  that  these 
miscreants  steal  them  and  sell  them  for  slaughter  to  the  Khonds.’ 

Enough,  however,  of  these  horrible  details,  which  further  ex¬ 
perience  only  proved  to  be  more  cruel  and  more  frequent  than 
had  been  at  first  supposed  possible.  Anxious  as  was  the  desire 
for  the  suppression  of  this  rite  of  sacrifice,  it  was  evident  that  it 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  very  gradual  means.  Too  great 
a  zeal  would  only  defeat  its  own  object.  The  people  who  pro¬ 
fessed  this  fearful  superstition,  the  growth  of  ages,  had  only  re¬ 
cently  been  discovered.  Nothing  was  known  of  their  country 
or  of  their  language.  Any  immediate  measure  of  coercion  would 
inevitably  unite  all  the  powerful  clans  in  a  common  cause,  and 
their  nominal  rulers,  the  petty  Hindu  rajahs,  could  afford  little, 
if  any,  practical  assistance ;  for,  when  the  quarrels  between  them 
and  Government  were  adjusted,  there  was  no  ground  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  people.  ‘  From  all  1  have  seen  of  them,’  writes 
Mr.  Russell,  ‘  I  feel  that  no  system  of  coercion  can  succeed. 
‘  Our  aim  should  be  to  improve  to  the  utmost  our  intercourse 
‘  with  the  tribes  nearest  to  us,  with  a  view  to  civilise  and  en- 
‘  ligliten  them,  and  so  reclaim  them  from  the  savage  practice, 
‘  using  our  moral  influence  rather  than  our  power and  this 
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wise  policy  was  adopted  by  Government.  A  Special  Agency  was 
at  once  formed,  and  General,  then  Captain  Campbell,  who  had 
been  secretary  to  the  Commissioner,  was  selected  to  carry  it  out. 

The  work  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  To 
understand  fully  with  what  zeal,  patience,  and  unflagging  per¬ 
severance  amidst  many  discouragements,  and  in  an  almost  pesti¬ 
lential  climate,  the  author  of  this  work  and  other  officers  carried 
on  their  benevolent  mission,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
narrative,  which  abounds  with  curious  and  interesting  details  and 
remarkable  incidents,  and  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  follow,  step  by 
step,  the  working  of  the  system  which  w’as  put  in  operation. 

Captain  Campbell’s  first  essay  in  his  new  office  was  made  in 
December  1837.  He  w'as  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  he 
would  have  to  encounter  in  attempting  to  reform  the  Khonds, 
but  he  had  as  fully  considered  the  means  of  meeting  them.  He 
took  with  him  a  company  of  Seebundees,  or  irregular  native 
soldiers  raised  and  chosen  by  himself,  and  in  concert  with  a 
native  chief  Sam  Bissoi,  who  had  rendered  good  service  during 
the  war,  and  possessed  influence  over  the  Khonds  of  Goomsoor, 
the  first  measures  were  devised  and  executed.  The  war  in 
Goomsoor  had  ceased,  the  petty  chiefs  had  submitted,  and  a 
public  ceremony  of  investing  each  with  a  turban  in  recognition 
of  his  rank,  afforded  a  good  opportunity  of  explaining  to  all  the 
Khonds  of  Goomsoor  the  desire  of  Government  that  the  Meria 
sacrifice  should  cease. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  the  hill  fort  of  Bodeagherry,  and 
to  any  one  familiar  with  the  manner  of  dealing  wdth  masses  of 
Indian  people,  the  following  graphic  description  will  recall  many 
a  vivid  image  of  similar  scenes,  with  the  picturesque  adjuncts 
of  mountain  scenery  and  the  fantastic  appearance  and  rude 
manners  of  these  hitherto  unknown  mountaineers. 

‘  I  took  my  place,’  says  Captain  Campbell,  ‘  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree  whilst  the  chiefs  and  many  of  their  followers  ranged  themselves 
together  squatted  on  the  ground  in  a  semicircle  in  front.  Tlie  rest 
of  the  Klidnds,  smoking  vigorously,  were  collected  in  groups  around 
us.  These  wore  chiefly  the  young  men  of  the  tribes  who  rarely 
take  part  in  the  debates,  having  full  confidence  in,  and  respect  for, 
their  elders. 

‘  I  made  them  a  lengthened  address  through  the  medium  of  the 
two  chiefs  Punda  Naik  and  Stim  Bissoi.  I  told  them  how  painfully 
the  English  Government  had  been  affected  by  the  discovery  of  the 
horrible  nature  of  the  sacrifices  they  offered  annually  in  considerable 
numbers,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  earth  goddess.  I  said  that  the 
time  had  come  w'hen  this  savage  and  impious  ceremony  must  ter¬ 
minate  for  ever.  I  was  not  there  to  upbraid  them  with  the  past,  but 
to  inaugurate  for  them  a  better  future.  They  were  no  longer  subjects 
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of  an  ignorant  Kajah  who  took  no  interest  in  their  welfare  and 
happiness;  but,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  they  had  become  subjects  of 
the  British  Government,  in  wliose  dominions  the  revolting  cere¬ 
mony  1  had  come  to  denounce,  not  only  did  not  exist,  but  could  not 
be  tolerated.’  (Pp.  69,  70.) 

With  these  declarations,  supported  by  judicious  arguments  of 
a  simple  character,  Captain  Campbell  dismissed  the  assembly, 
enjoining  all  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject,  and  return  to  him. 
An  alternative  was  suggested,  that  one  sacrihce  should  be 
allowed  to  suffice  for  all  Goomsoor,  a  proposal  which,  as  we 
need  hardly  remark,  was  instantly  rejected;  and  when  the 
assembly  met  again,  five  or  six  of  the  chiefs  came  forward  and 
expressed  with  a  rude  eloquence  the  sentiments  of  all :  — 

*We  have,’  they  said,  ‘always  sacrificed  human  beings.  Our 
fathers  handed  down  the  custom  to  us.  They  thought  it  no  wrong, 
nor  did  we :  on  the  contrary,  we  felt  what  we  were  doing  was  right 
We  were  then  the  subjects  of  the  Rajah  of  Goomsoor :  now  we  are 
the  subjects  of  the  Great  Government  whose  orders  we  must  obey. 
If  the  earth  refuses  produce,  or  disease  destroys  us,  it  is  not  our 
fault.  We  will  abandon  the  sacrifice,  and  will,  if  permitted,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  sacrifice  animals.’  (P.  73.) 

Long  and  tedious  discussions  ensued,  and  the  people  were 
dismissed  with  orders  to  meet  again  on  a  certain  day,  bringing 
with  them  all  their  intended  victims :  and  at  the  appointed 
time,  nearly  one  hundred  human  beings,  male  and  female,  who 
had  been  stolen  as  children,  brought  up  by  Khdnd  families  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  sacrifice,  and  for  the  most  part  confined 
in  chains  from  the  time  they  could  understand  the  ])urpose  to 
which  they  were  doomed — were  delivered  up.  Obedience  was 
again  enjoined  upon  all,  and  the  chiefs  then  took  a  peculiar 
but  solemn  oath,  in  a  strange  manner,  to  abide  by  their  en¬ 
gagements. 

‘  Seated  on  tiger  skins,  they  held  in  their  hands  a  little  earth,  rice, 
and  water,  repeating  as  follows :  “  May  the  earth  refuse  me  its 
produce,  rice  choke  me,  water  drown  me,  and  tiger  devour  me  and 
“  my  children,  if  I  break  the  oath  which  1  now  take  for  myself  and 
“  my  people,  to  abstain  for  ever  from  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings.”’ 
(P.  74.) 

Captain  Campbell’s  sword  was  then  passed  round  and  touched 
by  each  chief  in  token  of  mutual  protection  and  submission, 
presents  were  distributed,  and  the  second  Khond  Parliament 
was  dissolved.  Some  chiefs  who,  residing  at  a  distance  had 
not  been  able  to  attend,  sent  in  their  Merias,  and,  ‘  in  less  than 
‘  a  month,  one  hundred  and  five  were  rescued  from  death.’ 

It  is  probable  that  no  authority  however  powerful,  no  agree- 
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meats  however  stringent  or  solemn,  would  have  had  of  them- 
gelves  any  permanent  effect  upon  these  rude  tribes  without 
other  motives  which  Captain  Campbell  was  able  to  excite  in 
furtherance  of  the  great  design.  It  was  by  his  happy  conci¬ 
liation  of  prejudices,  by  familiar  intercourse,  and  by  strict  jus¬ 
tice  according  to  their  own  customs,  that  the  first  step  to  the 
ultimate  confidence  of  this  strange  people  was  won.  These 
qualities,  joined  to  indexible  determination  in  resisting  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  breach  of  agreement,  aided,  if  they  did  not  accom¬ 
plish,  the  ends  in  view.  Such  has  been  the  invariable  result 
among  rude  tribes  of  India ;  by  such  means  were  the  Bheels 
reclaimed  by  James  Outram,  and  in  a  similar  spirit  did  Captain 
Campbell  treat  the  difiliculties  in  his  way. 

‘  For  four  years,’  he  says,  ‘  I  continued  to  watch  over  them  un¬ 
ceasingly,  visiting  them  in  their  mountain  homes  once,  sometimes 
twice  in  a  year,  during  which  visits  I  greatly  strengthened  the  in¬ 
fluence  1  had  previously  acquired.  All  matters  which  to  them 
appeared  important  were  then  brought  before  me  and  settled.  In 
all  their  most  serious  quarrels,  not  excluding  blood  feuds,  1  acted  as 
their  arbitrator,  and  was  very  frequently  called  upon  to  adjust  their 
family  disputes,  in  which  I  must  say,  the  weaker,  as  I  may  not  call 
them  fair  sex,  bore  the  most  prominent  part.  I  readily,  and  always 
with  real  pleasure,  joined  their  hunting  parties ;  and  few  who  have 
no  experience  of  hill  tribes,  can  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  influence 
which  this  simple  act  inspired.’ 

Thus  it  was  by  a  judicious  combination  of  personal  and 
administrative  power,  that  Captain  Campbell’s  mission  pros¬ 
pered.  Notwithstanding  the  moral  influence  derived  from 
constant  intercourse,  occasions  arose  when  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Khunds  should  be  reminded  that  force  could  be  used  if 
necessary. 

‘  I  should  indeed  have  been  astonished,’  he  says,  ‘  if  the  prosperous 
results  which  have  blessed  our  efforts  on  the  hills  could  have  been 
attributed  to  the  moral  reasonings  we  adduced.  Hence  in  assigning 
motives  for  their  abstaining  from  their  ancient  rites,  the  Khdnds 
rtrely  made  allusion  to  the  “  moral  persuasion  ”  that  had  been  urged 
upon  them,  but  laid  marked  stress  upon  the  futility  of  all  resistance, 
ind  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  will  of  Government.’  (P.  132.) 

In  January,  1842,  the  author  tells  us  (p.  78)  ‘the  Meria 
‘  sacrifice  was  at  an  end  among  the  Khunds  of  Goonisoor, 

‘  though  I  did  not  pretend  to  have  eradicated  all  inclination  for 
‘  the  rite  from  the  minds  of  these  wild  people.’  We  can  have 
no  doubt  that  the  public  celebration  of  sacrifice  had  been 
checked ;  but  we  question  whether  it  could  have  been  pos- 
oble,  in  the  comparatively  short  period  during  which  the 
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Agency  had  been  at  work,  to  have  caused  the  rite  to  cease 
altogether.  General  Campbell  admits  the  desire  for  it  to  have 
existed ;  and  among  a  wild  and  hitherto  unrestrained  people 
like  the  Khonds— between  the  recognition  of  a  new  duty  and 
the  necessity  of  propitiating  Deities  in  whose  benignity  and 
malignity  lay  ths  safety  or  miseries  of  their  lives — there  would 
exist  a  very  narrow  margin  indeed,  easily  overstepped.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  occasion  arose  for  a  fresh  demonstration 
of  force.  In  1842,  Captain  Campbell  joined  his  regiment  on 
service  in  China,  and  Captain  Macpherson  was  appointed 
Agent  in  his  room.  The  Khonds  were  then  unquiet.  What 
was  believed  hitherto  to  have  appeased  the  wrath  of  ma¬ 
lignant  spirits  was  no  longer  in  existence.  Nothing,  so  far 
as  the  j)eoplc  were  concerned,  had  been  substituted  for  it  in 
their  minds,  except  a  dim  belief  in  the  power  of  the  British 
Government  to  punish  relapse,  but  this  did  not  prove  as  strong 
an  incentive  to  absolute  obedience  as  had  been  calculated 
upon.  The  Goomsoor  Khonds  joined  human  sacrifices  in  the 
adjacent  districts  of  Boad  and  Chiuna  Kimedy ;  pieces  of  the 
flesh  were  openly  brought  into  the  Goomsoor  districts ;  and  the 
people  protested  against  observance  of  their  agreements  unless 
the  Khonds  of  Boad  and  Chiuna  Kimedy  were  coerced  like 
themselves.  The  chief  who  had  assisted  Mr.  Russell  and 
Captain  Campbell  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  new  Agent, 
and  was  eventually  banished  from  the  province,  upon  which  a 
new  chief  was  appointed,  who  in  turn  also  failed.  Captain 
Macpherson  visited  the  disturbed  tracts,  and  the  people, 
professing  submission,  delivered  up  to  him  one  hundred  and 
seventy  purposed  victims  ;  but  as  he  was  retiring  with  tltem  to 
the  plains,  the  Khonds  succeeded  in  forcibly  obliging  him  to 
give  them  up,  and  with  them  their  Hindu  rajah,  who  was 
carried  off  in  triumph.  This  act  of  open  revolt  was  fomented 
by  local  intrigues  of  the  partisans  of  the  banished  chief,  into  a 
general  rising  of  the  Goomsoor  and  other  Khond  tribes  against 
Government.  Such  open  defiance  of  authority,  and  breach  of 
covenant  could  not  be  tolerated ;  and  the  Khond  country  was 
again  invaded :  the  Khonds  again  submitted,  and  Captain  Camp¬ 
bell  w'as  reap[>ointed  to  his  old  duty  at  the  close  of  the  Chinese 
war.  Witli  the  events  of  the  second  Goomsoor  campaign  we 
have  no  concern :  and  it  is  noticed  only  as  the  ])relude  to  a 
much  larger  extension  of  the  operations  for  the  suppression  of 
Meria  sacrifice  than  had  been  originally  supposed  necessary. 

The  intermediate  outbreak  had  strengthened  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cause  very  materially,  and  we  much  question  whether  it 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  avoided:  for  the 
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prestige  which  accompanies  the  successful  exertions  of  one  man 
cannot  extend  to  the  minds  of  savages  in  regard  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  till  it  had  been  proved.  The  resistance  to  Captain 
Macpherson  brought  no  release  to  the  Khdnds  from  previous 
obligations,  but  the  contrary;  and  therefore  Captain  Campbell, 
on  iiis  second  mission,  had  even  greater  success  than  on  his 
first.  Thenceforward  no  armed  opposition  of  a  serious  cha¬ 
racter  was  experienced :  the  repetitions  of  human  sacrifice  grew 
more  and  more  distant :  and  the  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  of 
animals  rapidly  extended  among  the  people  u  ith  the  conviction 
of  its  efficacy.  In  1854,  when  Captain,  now  Colonel,  C^ampbell 
relinquished  his  interesting  work,  the  operations  of  the  Khdnd 
Agency  had  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Khond  tribes,  and 
from  the  southern  frontier  of  Goomsoor,  to  the  northern  upon 
the  Alahanuddy,  there  was  no  portion  of  the  Khdnd  country, 
and  no  tribe,  which  had  not  been  visited  by  the  officers  of  the 
Agency — none  in  which  the  twofold  crimes  of  Aleria  sacrifice 
and  infanticide  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  combined  ex¬ 
ertion  of  moral  influence  and  authority.  The  mere  repetition 
of  uncouth  local  names  would  convey  no  Information  to  the 
general  reader,  and  they  are  therefore  omitted;  and  in  respect 
of  the  system  pursued  we  do  not  follow  the  narrative,  inte¬ 
resting  as  it  is,  because  we  observe  little  deviation  from  that 
originally  devised  in  Goomsoor,  which  was  continued  in  all 
to  the  close.  The  gratifying  result  was  everywhere  the  same : 
the  systematic  annual  sacrifice  of  human  life  seems  to  have 
ceased,  and  the  whole  of  the  Intended  victims  to  have  been 
rescued.  Up  to  this  period,  1,506  persons,  717  males  and  789 
females,  were  restored  to  their  friends,  married,  apprenticed, 
or  settled  in  villages  as  cultivators  and  artisans — the  mere 
children  being  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  Missionaries 
of  the  province.  Schools  w’cre  opened  among  the  Khdnds 
themselves,  and  their  language  reduced  by  Dr.  Cadenhead  and 
Captain  Frye  to  grammatical  rules,  so  that  it  can  now  be 
written  or  printed ;  but  the  idea  of  instruction  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  in  as  great  a  light  of  innovation  as  the  abolition  of 
human  sacrifice,  and  the  first  offers  of  education  Avere  scornfully 
rejected.  Other  material  improvements,  especially  in  the 
administration  of  justice  by  British  officers,  resulted  in  much 
amelior.ation  of  savage  exclusiveness.  The  Khdnds,  invited  to 
the  marts  and  fairs  of  the  plains,  became  excellent  traders;  raised 
more  produce,  and  attracted  more  Hindu  dealers  than  before. 
Roads  have  been  opened  through  their  districts  by  which  .the 
Brinjaree  carriers  of  salt  and  coast  produce  pass  into  the  interior 
of  India  by  a  shorter  and  easier  route  than  before:  and,  as  united 
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under  the  Government  of  India,  the  Khonds  are  drawn  within 
clvilisln"  influences  before  unknown  and  unexperienced. 

It  was  difficult,  even  for  those  who  had  gained  the  largest 
experience  of  the  Khond  people,  to  estimate  the  number  of 
victims  annually  destroyed  in  their  sacrifices,  for  these  rites 
evidently  depended  upon  uncertain  contingencies,  such  as 
dearths,  severe  visitations  of  sickness,  and  the  lik6 ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  they  were  offered  on  fixed  anniversaries,  or  were 
regular  in  the  number  of  victims.  Captain  ^lacpherson  esti¬ 
mated  them  at  five  hundred  persons  per  year  I  Captain  Hill 
mentions  the  fact  of  a  sacrifice  of  twenty-seven  adults  having 
been  made  at  one  time  in  Bustar,  a  district  bordering  upon  the 
Godavery ;  but  General  Campbell  does  not  rate  the  aven^ 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  whole  district.  Whatever 
the  amount,  the  broad  fact  of  the  prevention  of  these  horrid 
rites,  and,  beyond  this  in  importance,  the  moral  conviction 
conveyed  to  the  people  that  sucli  rites  were  no  longer  indis¬ 
pensable,  have  been  triumphs  of  no  mean  order.  Reviewing 
the  proceedings  up  to  the  end  of  1854,  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  services  of  the 
officers  employed. 

‘Viewing  the  “Meria”  operations  as  a  whole,’  they  ivrite,  ‘they 
have  been  higlily  successful,  and  are  creditable  to  the  officers  con¬ 
cerned.  Nor  is  it  in  measures  of  repression  alone  that  we  see  cause 
for  present  satisfaction  and  future  hope.  It  is  obvious  that  the  germs 
of  an  ultimate  civilisation  have  been  planted  in  the  country,  and  we 
entertain  a  confident  hope  that  the  advance  of  the  population  towards 
a  higher  social  condition  will  be  in  an  accelerated  ratio  of  progress.’ 

These  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  Special 
Agency  was  continued  with  persevering  success  up  to  the  year 
1862,  when  it  was  abolished,  and  the  duty  merged  into  the 
general  police  establishments  of  the  country.  In  a  despatch 
dated  the  31st  of  October  1862,  Sir  Charles  Wood  stated  that, 
‘  he  trusts  the  arrangements  in  question  will  be  found  effectual 
‘  for  preventing  a  revival  of  the  barbarous  practices  which  the 
‘  Special  Agency  has  been  the  means  of  repressing :  but  as 
‘  observed  in  my  despatch  dated  the  8th  of  April  1862,  constant 
*  vigilance  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  Madras  Govern- 
‘  raent  and  the  officers  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
‘  Khond  district,  to  guard  against  a  relapse  of  the  inhabitants 
‘  into  their  former  habits.’ 

Unhappily  these  apprehensions  have  very  recently  been 
verified.  A  serious  outbreak  of  the  Khonds  occurred  in  last 
November  and  December.  The  disturbances  were  however 
confined  to  Sooradah  and  Chiuna  Kimedy,  the  latter  always 
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perhaps  the  most  daring  and  obstinate  of  the  hill  tribes,  and 
they  have  been  quelled  by  the  prompt  action  of  Captain 
Stuart,  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  Lieutenant  Lyo, 
his  assistant,  without  any  loss.  But  it  is  stated  in  an  article  of 
the  ‘  Madras  Athcnajum’of  the  26th  of  January  of  the  present 
year,  that  for  the  last  two  years — that  is,  since  the  wlthch-awal . 
of  the  Special  Agency  —  both  Human  Sacrifice  and  Infanticide 
have  occurred,  and  that  the  latter  crime  is  even  still  ‘  system- 
‘atieally  practised.’  As  this  is  asserted  upon  official  data,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  serious  attention  of  Government,  both  at 
home  and  in  India,  will  be  dii'ccted  to  the  subject ;  and  we 
must  rest  at  present  in  the  earnest  hope,  that  the  warning  con- 
teyed  in  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  despatch  of  the  31st  October 
1862,  will  not  be  neglected. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  great  point;  for  under  any  relaxation 
of  supervision,  relapse  is  certain,  and  while  missionary  exertions 
jre  not  wanting,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  being  engaged 
in  them,  we  trust  also  that  the  civilising  influences  of  secular 
education  of  a  simple  character  are  not  absent.  General  Camp- 
hell  took  an  important  share  in  the  interesting  measures  he 
has  described,  but  he  is  roundly  accused  of  having  failed  to  do 
justice  to  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field.  'I’liere  are 
others — Bussell,  Hill,  Maepherson,  Cadenhead,  Macvlccar,  and 
Ouseley — who  co-operated  with  energy  and  success  in  the  early 
portion  of  this  good  work,  and  we  regret  that  the  limits  of  the 
present  notice  prevent  more  than  a  mere  allusion  to  their 
eminent  services. 

But  it  was  not  only'  in  regard  to  human  sacrifice  at  the  rude 
altars  of  the  local  deities  that  the  operations  of  the  Khond 
Agency  were  necessary.  Female  infantieide  was  found  to 
prevail  among  one  of  the  divisions  of  Khonds  which,  curiously 
enough,  did  not  practise  the  other  rite  at  all:  nor  was  the 
destruction  of  their  children  by  any  means  a  religious  ob¬ 
servance.  They’  were  destroyed,  partly  because  it  was 
customary,  partly'  because  they  were  difficult  to  rear,  but  most 
especially  because  it  was  esteemed  disgraceful  to  marry'  their 
offspring  to  other  Khonds.  This  tribe  had  hitherto  obtained 
wives  from  foreign  sources,  and  in  some  instances  women 
doomed  to  sacrifice  had  lived  with  them  as  concubines :  but 
female  children  had  not  been  preserved.  The  transactions  for 
tbe  suppression  of  Infanticide,  form  curious  and  interesting 
episodes  in  the  work  before  us :  and  that  they'  were  attended 
with  a  great  measure  of  success  we  arc  assured  from  the  result 
of  the  inquiry'  of  1854,  which  ‘  showed  a  registry'  of  nine 
‘hundred  and  one  females  under  five  y'cars  of  age  in  2,149 
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‘  families  located  in  villages  where,  in  1848,  there  were  few  if  any 
‘  female  children  to  be  seen :  ’  Khdnds  had  married  their  ileria 
concubines;  and  many  of  the  rescued  children,  having  heej 
educated,  were  married  to  Khonds,  with,  as  we  may  reasonably 
expect,  some  effect  in  the  amelioration  of  their  husbands’ prac 
tices. 

AVc  wish  wc  could  state  that  female  infanticide  in  India  bad 
been  confined  to  these  rude  and  previously  unknown  tribes  by 
whom  an  evidently  ‘primitive’  rite  had  been  jmeserved.  But 
the  fact  is  far  otherwise ;  and  the  details  of  Dr.  Wilsou’s 
book  relate  to  Hindu  tribes  comparatively  high  in  civilisa¬ 
tion,  living  in  prosperous  communities,  among  whom  compa¬ 
ratively  few,  if  any,  female  children  were  ever  permitted  to 
survive.  The  first  discovery  of  the  actual  existence  of  this 
shocking  practice  was  made  by  ]Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  a  Bengal 
civilian,  in  1789,  when  investigating  the  condition  of  a  district 
near  Benares,  which  had  been  recently  ceded  to  the  East  Imlia 
Company.  Among  the  pojndatlon  was  a  tribe  of  llajjKWts 
entitled  ‘  llaj  Kumar,’  who  invariably  destroyed  their  female 
offspring,  ‘  except  in  rare  instances  v*’hen  no  other  issue  existed.’ 
Tlie  custom  had  been  followed  for  ages,  and  seems  to  have  been 
based  as  well  upon  the  false  notions  of  honour  which  prevailed 
among  these  haughty  tribes  in  regard  to  the  fancied  ilisgrace  of 
giving  their  daughters  as  wives  to  others,  as  in  regard  to  the 
expense  of  providing  suitable  portions  and  other  ex2)eiiscs  on 
the  occasion  of  marriage.  Wc  need  not  follow  Dr.  Wilson’s 
references  to  ancient  writers  on  India,  who  described  this  in 
human  custom ;  nor  discuss  doubts  which  long  obtained,  as  to 
whether  it  had  existed  in  reality,  or  only  in  the  imperfect  in 
formation  ujion  which  those  writers  described  it.  Here,  bow 
ever,  was  a  notorious  fact,  admitted  by  the  tribes  themselves 
as  having  been  jvractised  for  ages — the  suppression  of  which 
became  at  once  an  evident  and  necessary  duty.  !Mr.  Duncan 
was  an  excellent  linguist,  and  was  deservedly  resjvcetcd  among 
the  peojdc  he  had  to  govern  for  his  just  and  benevolent  eba 
racter:  and  he  was  not  long  in  obtaining  a  formal  covenant 
from  the  Baj  Kumars  to  abandon  the  practice,  which  was 
executed  on  the  ITth  of  December  1789.  This  first  discoven- 
was  followed  by  a  second  among  the  Baghavanshas,  another 
Bajpoot  tribe,  and  they  were  dealt  with  in  like  manner;  and 
it  was  hoped  for  some  years  that  the  iiracticc  was  discontinued. 
JSubsequent  discoveries,  however,  showed  that  it  had  been 
revived;  and  the  Parliamentary  j)apcrs  of  1789  to  1820  show 
that  the  penal  enactments  against  it  had  become  a  dead  letter 
in  the  absence  of  any  registration  of  births,  and  that  a  more 
stringent  2)olicy  must  be  pursued. 
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Mcfiiiwlillc  Mr.  Duncan  had  been  transferred  from  Bengal,  In 
1795,  to  be  governor  of  Bombay  ;  and  filled  with  the  impression 
ti'.at  lie  should  find  infanticide  existing  among  the  llajpoots  of 
Western  India,  he  at  once  pursued  his  investigatiens.  In  1800, 
he  obtained  from  a  Guzerat  lady  of  rank,  Gajra  Bai,  full  confir¬ 
mation  of  his  suspicions;  and  a  correspondence  with  Captain 
Seton,  then  on  a  political  mission  in  the  principality  of  Cutch, 
ensued,  which  showed  that  the  practice  was  universal  among  all 
the  highest  in  rank  in  that  province.  ‘  Every  female  infant  born 
‘in  the  llajah’s  family  of  a  lawful  wife,  or  Kani,  was  drowned  as 
‘soon  as  it  was  born,  in  a  hole  in  the  earth  filled  with  milk;’ 
and  among  the  Jaltwa  llajpoots  in  Guzerat,  the  lianas  or  chiefs 
had  had  no  grown-up  daughters  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Catch,  or,  as  Dr.  IVilson  writes  it,  ‘  Kachh,’  was  then  tributary 
to  the  Guicowar,  the  ruler  of  Guzerat,  at  whoso  court  the 
Government  of  Bombay  maintained  apolitical  Agent  or  llesident. 
Cutch  was  therefore  far  removed  from  our  direct  influence  ;  but 
Mr.  Duncan  w’as  not  to  be  deterred  by  this  from  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  benevolent  endeavours,  nor  by  the  doubts  of  Major 
Walker,  the  llesident ;  but  certainly,  at  a  first  glance,  the 
prospect  of  making  any  moral  imj)resslon  upon  the  people  of 
this  [)rovincc,  ‘  so  little  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  im- 
‘proved  society,’  was  very  remote. 

The  Jadejas  were  a  tribe  of  llajpoots,  haughty,  turbulent, 
and  impatient  of  any  interference,  most  especially  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  domestic  observances.  The  political  affairs  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  had  fallen  into  confusion,  and  a  state  of  lawless  turbu¬ 
lence  ensued  in  which  piracy  by  sea  and  robbery  by  land 
eventually  brought  the  llajah  into  collision  with  the  British 
authorities,  and  the  invasion  of  the  province  followed.  In 
1808,  at  the  head  of  a  combined  force  of  British  and  the 
Guicowar’s  troops.  Major  AValkcr  made  a  circuit  of  Cutch,  and 
in  March  of  that  year  reported  that  the  Jadeja  nobles  had 
njjreed  with  him  to  abandon  female  infanticide  in  future.  ^lajor 
Vfulker’s  report,  from  which  Dr.  Wilson  quotes  at  length,  shows 
that  he  had  investigated  the  subject  to  the  utmost  to  ascertain 
the  origin  of  the  practice.  It  was  not  a  religious  rite,  for  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  text  of  Hindu  Shastrus :  it 
iieemed  only  that  the  destruction  of  their  daughters  had  grown 
into  a  privilege,  jealously  maintained,  and  regarded  as  a  dis¬ 
tinction.  ‘  Pride,  avarice,  the  cares  of  a  family,  the  disgrace 
‘  that  would  attend  the  misconduct  of  their  women,  the  dif- 
‘  ficulty  of  establishing  them  in  life,  and  apprehension  of  ex- 
‘  posing  their  daughters  to  illtreatment,  arc  assigned  invariably 
‘  by  every  person  acquainted  with  these  subjects,  as  the  causes 
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‘  that  inclined  these  tribes  to  commit  infanticide.’  This  in. 
flexible  murder  of  female  infants  had  thus  been  practised  for 
ages :  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  actual 
number  destroyed  per  year.  The  first  estimate  was  far  above 
the  truth,  and  even  reached  20,000 :  this  fell  to  3,000.  Even- 
tually,  on  the  registry  of  Rajpoot  families  in  the  northern 
province  of  Kattiawar,  and  the  southern  of  Cutch,  the  relative 
proportion  seemed  to  be  250  and  325  female  births  per  year;  a 
low  rate  probably,  and  yet  even  thus,  the  annual  slaughter 
must  have  exceeded  500  in  these  two  tribes  only ! 

It  was  not,  however,  by  a  mere  covenant  that  these  long-exist¬ 
ing  customs  were  to  be  overcome.  The  attachment  to  old  obser¬ 
vances,  and  false  views  of  honour,  lay  deeper  than  Major  Walker 
in  his  first  enthusiasm  had  supposed  possible ;  and  with  them 
was  combined  a  mercenary  as  well  as  a  turbulent  spirit  which  it 
was  difficult  cither  to  satisfy  or  to  overcome.  Chief  after  chief 
was  canvassed  with  the  same  result :  ‘  If  one  would  set  an 
‘  example,’  they  said,  ‘  others  would  follow ;’  but  no  one  took  the 
lead.  Ladies  of  rank  were  tried,  and  though  for  a  time  natural 
instincts  and  maternal  feelings  appeared  about  to  trium])h,  the 
relapse  into  original  callousness  was  even  more  distressing. 
Last  of  all,  !Major  Walker  began  to  discuss  the  subject  among 
people  of  all  castes,  and  thus  excite  public  opinion.  He  de¬ 
nounced  it  as  inhuman,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Jadejas  was  freely 
commented  upon  and  held  up  to  public  opprobrium.  Probably 
this  had  some  effect,  for  one  chieftain  of  Kattiawar  at  last 
signed  an  agreement  to  discontinue  Infanticide,  and  others 
followed  his  example.  They  held  themselves  amenable  to 
penalties,  to  be  Inflicted  upon  them  by  the  joint  authority  of  the 
British  and  the  Guicowar’s  govei’nment ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  efficacy  of  these  engagements  was  only  to  be  maintained  by 
a  vigorous  exercise  of  power  in  case  of  transgression. 

As  they  deserved,  the  exertions  of  ^I.ajor  Walker  received  the 
most  cordial  approbation  of  the  Bombay  Government,  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  acknowledged  that  his  perseverance  was 
entitled  to  the  highest  commendation :  but  the  success  of  his 
plans  depended  upon  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Guicowar’s 
administration.  Fines,  and  expulsion  from  caste,  were  penalties 
which  might  be  inflicted :  but  they  vvere  slow  if  not  impossible 
of  execution,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  many  sjid  relapses 
took  place.  Yet  the  humane  movement  had  nevertheless  actually 
taken  ground.  Whether  from  dread  of  punishment,  or  higher 
motives,  thirty-two  influential  persons  had  preserved  their 
female  children,  ‘  and  now  doated  on  them  with  fondness.’  Their 
names  were  brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  Government, 
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and  honorary  presents  were  publicly  distributed  to  them  as  one 
of  the  closing  acts  of  Colonel  Walker’s  administration. 

Miijor  AValker  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Carnac,  who  pro¬ 
secuted  the  subject  vigorously.  The  Jam  llaja  of  Nowanugger 
was  the  first  called  to  account  for  infringement  of  his  engage¬ 
ments,  and  was  fined  5,000  rupees,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
entered  into  a  new  covenant  of  a  more  stringent  nature  than 
the  first.  His  submission  was  a  great  point  gained,  both  on 
account  of  his  rank,  and  beeause  his  resistance  had  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  others;  nevertheless,  in  July  1816,  Captain  Carnac’s 
report  showed  that  very  little,  if  any,  real  progress  had  been 
made  since  Major  Walker’s  report  of  1809.  Indeed,  on  a  review 
of  correspondence  up  to  1820,  the  Court  of  Directors  record, 
that  the  Baroda  register  of  births  only  accounts  for  sixty-three 
female  infants  saved  in  ten  years ;  ‘  whereas  one  Talook  alone 
‘  contained  400  Jadeja  families  in  which  there  was  not  a  single 
‘  female  child  in  existence  I  ’ 

The  Peshwah’s  government  had  now  disappeared,  and  the 
Gaicowar  was  tributary  to  the  British,  so  that  a  more  direct 
and  efficient  exercise  of  power  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject.  The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was 
Governor  of  Bombay,  a  man  of  whose  practical  ])bilanthropy 
too  many  evidences  remain  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  he 
was  indifferent  to  this  subject.  Yet  he  saw  real  objections, 
which  the  over-sanguine  minds  of  his  predecessors  had  over¬ 
looked,  and  he  utterly  rejected  the  system  of  espionage  over  the 
Jadejas  which  Captain  Carnac  had  proposed. 

‘  It  may  also  be  doubted/  he  writes,  ‘  how  far  we  have  a  right  to 
interfere  to  such  an  extraordinary  pitcli  with  the  private  life  of  a 
people  with  whose  civil  government  and  internal  police  we  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  concern.  We  must  therefore  be  content  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors  (without  attempting  to  go 
beyond  them)  in  their  most  meritorious  endeavours  to  discountenance 
this  enormity,  and  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that,  as  the  manners  of 
the  people  become  softened  by  a  contitiuance  of  tranquillity  and  good 
order,  they  will  gradually^  discontinue  a  practice  which  is  not  more 
inconsistent  with  reason  than  repugnant  to  natural  instinct/ 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  all  the  exertions  which  had 
hitherto  been  made  by  Mr.  Duncan,  Major  Walker,  and  Captain 
Carnac,  would  have  remained  of  no  effect  at  least  in  Cutch, 
but  for  the  necessity  of  armed  interference  on  other  grounds, 
which  resulted  in  the  ci>mpletc  supremacy  of  British  authority. 
In  1819,  the  former  prince  and  his  !Mahoincdaii  minister  being 
dead,  the  province  fell  into  a  state  of  lawless  disorder,  Avhich 
was  intolerable.  A  large  and  infiucntiul  portion  of  the  chiefs 
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and  nobles,  unable  to  endure  oi)[)rcssion,  declared  tlicinselves 
in  favour  of  liritish  interference,  and  a  force  marched  into 
the  country.  The  prince  was  deposed  and  confined,  and  his 
son,  a  boy  of  three  years  of  age,  was  elected  by  the  chiefs 
as  his  successor.  A  council  of  i-egency  was  appointed,  having  a 
llrltish  ofticer  to  preside  over  it;  and  a  new  treaty,  with  an 
especial  ]>rovision  against  Infanticide,  strengthened  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  chiefs,  promised  a  speedy  success. 

Xotwithstandiug  these  fair  appearances,  however,  we  cannot 
discover  that  any  very  material  progress  ensued.  Hut  a  new 
era  of  open  and  practical  endeavour  for  the  suppression  of  the 
crime  was  about  to  commence.  Any  hopes  of  the  voluntary 
exertion  of  the  Jadejas  had  long  ago  proved  futile,  and  the 
subject,  like  most  other  ditiicult  problems  in  India,  awaited  the 
resolute  exertions  of  one  man,  who  should  master  its  dlfiiculties 
and  provide  practical  remedies. 

In  1831  ^Ir.  John  Pollard  Willoughby,  a  Bombay  civil 
servant,  was  appointed  to  the  Political  Agency  in  Cutch.  As 
assistant  to  the  llesident  at  Baroda,  he  had  previously  gained 
exj)erieuce  of  the  working  of  the  projects  for  suppressing  lu- 
fantlcide  ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  new  duty  with  a  detcriuina- 
lioii  to  suppress  the  practice,  or  in  any  case  to  improve  and 
extend  the  means  of  doing  so.  In  1834  he  submitted  a  volu¬ 
minous  report  to  Government,  in  which  the  past  was  reviewed, 
an  analysis  of  the  census  of  Judeja  families  supplied,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  for  future  progress.  The  census  formed  the 
basis  of  all  further  proceedings,  and  it  stood  thus : 

Jiuhja  males  of  and  under  the  age  of  twenty  .  .  1,422 

Females  of  all  ages  known  to  have  been  preserved  .  696 

Excess  of  males  .  .  .  .  731 

By  another  table  we  find  .571  as  the  total  saved  in  twenty 
years,  which,  if  divided  into  two  portions,  shows  201  of  the 
first  ten  years,  and  370  of  the  second;  and  compared  with 
Colonel  Walker’s  experience,  when  no  Jadeja  had  more  than 
one  daughter  alive,  there  were  found  among  the  above  — 

2  instances  of  4  daughters  to  1  person. 

13  „  3 

»0  „  2 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Air.  AVilloughby,  and  his  remedial 
and  more  stringent  measures,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Bombay  Government,  were  forthwith  put  iuto  execution.  They 
were — a  correct  census,  the  furnishing  by  the  chiefs  of  j)eriodical 
returns  under  penalties  for  disobedience,  and  notice  by  pro¬ 
clamation  that  all  offenders,  of  whatever  rank,  should  be  tried 
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by  the  High  Court  of  Criminal  JuJicuture  for  Kattluwar,  or, 
in  certain  cases,  by  the  British  Government.  This  court  was 
not  long  without  occupation.  The  Bajah  of  llajkot  was  found 
(rnilty  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  a  daughter,  and  at 
the  trial,  which  was  a  public  one,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
were  disclosed  by  the  evidence  of  the  attendant  Brahmins,  the 
slave  girls  who  smothered  the  child,  tlie  midwife,  and  the 
mother  herself,  ‘  wlio  cried,  and  said  her  fate  was  hard.’  The 
Rajah  was  fined  12,000  rupees,  and  held  liable  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  whole  of  his  estates  if  the  otfence  were  repeated.  This, 
and  other  convictions  which  followed,  left  no  doubt  that  the 
Rritish  Government  was  at  length  in  earnest ;  and  at  the  end 
of  1841  the  census  showed  6,106  Jadeja  males  in  Kattiawar,  to 
1,662  females;  proving  at  least  that  there  were  nearly  a  thousand 
more  females  than  in  the  previous  census  of  1834.  In  1843 
the  census  showed  6,243  males  and  1,857  females  among  the 
Cutch  Jadijas,  and  in  otlier  tribes  also  an  evident  improve¬ 
ment;  and  in  1844  a  further  satisfactory  jn’ogress  was  apparent, 
the  Jadeja  numbers  rising  to  6,430  males,  to  2,175  females, 
which  continued  to  1849,  the  numbers  being  then  7,353  males, 
to  3,237  females.  These  censuses  were  open  to  many  suspicions 
of  incorrectness  in  detail ;  but  of  the  general  results,  as  estab¬ 
lishing  the  fact  of  the  gradual  discontinuance  of  Infanticide, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  as  there  was  equally  no  doubt  that 
the  stringent  and  practical  measures  of  !Mr.  Willoughby  aluncy 
carried  out  as  they  were  with  tact  and  ability,  had  caused  the 
evident  and  gratifying  improvement. 

Since  1824  there  lias  been  no  return  to  Parliament  that  we 
know  of  on  this  subject;  and  were  it  not  for  the  compilation  by 
Dr.  Wilson  now  before  us,  many  most  Interesting  reports  would 
have  remained  unknown,  and  by  the  public  unregarded.  As  it 
is,  the  local  publication  of  his  work  in  Bombay  has  prevented 
that  notice  of  it,  and  of  the  subject  generally,  whicli  it  would 
otherwise  have  received.  It  is  time  therefore  that  public  at¬ 
tention  should  once  more  be  attracted  to  the  question  of  In¬ 
fanticide,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  ])ublic  discussion  of  it  here 
would  very  much  strengthen  tlie  hands  of  tlie  Indian  Executive. 
The  English  nation  has  a  right  to  know  the  results  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  |)oHcy  of  ninety  years,  in  regard  to  the  entire  success 
of  which  we  confess  to  have  serious  misgivings.  We  have 
evidence  in  the  proceedings  now  briefly  sketched,  both  of  vigour 
and  of  apatliy  ;  of  the  highest  zeal,  and  of  conventional  indif¬ 
ference  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  altliough  professing,  as  the 
British  Authorities  in  India  and  the  Home  Government  un¬ 
doubtedly  did,  a  sincere  desire  for  the  extermination  of  an 
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abominable  crime,  the  proceedings,  as  their  records  show,  were 
desultory  or  spasmodic ;  now  taken  up  with  zeal  and  energy  by 
one  officer,  to  be  almost  disregarded  by  another. 

Against  the  j)eculiar  public  crimes  of  India  the  most  efficient 
mode  of  proceeding  is  by  the  creation  of  a  Special  Agency  for 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  offence.  In  the  cases  of 
the  suppression  of  Meria  sacrifice,  Thuggee  and  Dacoity,  for 
instance,  the  success  has  been  absolute.  The  two  former  crimes 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  Dacoity  has  been  so  broken  as  to 
professional  hereditary  pursuit,  that  where  it  exists  at  all,  it  is 
only  as  an  ordinary  crime  to  be  dealt  with  by  ordinary  means. 
After  thirty  years  of  exertion.  Government  has  been  able  to 
withdraw  special  agency  for  the  repression  of  Thuggee,  as  it 
has  withdrawn  that  of  Meria  sacrifice,  under  a  conviction  that 
neither  existed  any  longer ;  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  adduce 
a  stronger  and  more  practical  reason  for  the  formation  of  one 
for  the  extirpation  of  Infanticide.  It  ought  not  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  as  we  fear  must  be  the  case,  that  Infanticide  can  by  any 
possibility  exist  in  any  condition  of  native  society ;  or  among 
any  people  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  influence  of  British 
authority,  without  the  existence  of  measures  strong  enough  to 
extirpate  it.  The  people  who  practise  lutanticide  should  know 
that  it  is  murder,  just  as  much  as  those  who  would  practise 
Suttee  again  if  they  could,  know  that  it  is  murder,  and  that, 
like  Infanticide,  it  is  not  to  be  condoned  by  fine.  Men  who 
deliberately  destroy  their  own  offspring,  or  cause  them  to  be 
destroyed  on  the  chance  of  paying  a  fine  if  detected,  would 
probably  be  deterred  altogether  if  capital  punishment,  or  penal 
servitude  for  life — whatever  was  their  rank — awaited  tliem, 
with  the  confiscation  of  their  possessions. 

The  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  t^ueen  in  India,  now 
occupies  too  proud  a  position  to  dread  the  discontent  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  of  the  rulers  of  petty  states  who  might  possibly 
object  to  such  proceedings  against  the  higher  classes  of  their 
subjects ;  but  the  majority  of  the  population  of  India,  Hindu 
as  Avell  as  Mahomedan,  to  whom  the  crime  is  hateful,  would  give 
their  entire  sympathy  to  its  extirpation. 

We  can  understand  incitements  to  Thuggee  and  Dacoity, 
because  the  love  of  adventure  and  plunder  are  combined  in 
them  with  no  small  amount  of  daring.  AV^e  may  even  con¬ 
ceive  the  religious  excitement  of  Suttee,  and  the  ferocious 
craving  for  Aleria  sacrifice  ;  but  the  deliberate  stifling,  in  regard 
to  female  children,  of  parental  instinct  and  aft'ectlon  not  denied 
to  males,  and  the  shallow  pretexts  by  which  these  acts  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  deliberate  murder  ai*e  sought  to  be  justified,  are 
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evidences  of  inherent  and  savage  barbarity  which  are  revolting 
and  unendurable  to  the  last  degree. 

In  noticing  these  subjects,  we  desire  to  make  our  readers 
more  cognisant  than  perhaps  they  hitherto  have  been,  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  late  Government  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  unostentatious  reform  of  great  abuses  and  public 
crimes  in  India,  which,  in  England,  have  been  little  understood 
by  the  few  who  may  casually  have  heard  of  them,  and  are 
we  think  altogether  unknown  beyond  the  very  limited  circle 
of  those  interested  in  Indian  affairs.  In  these  there  is  no 
dazzling  glitter  of  warlike  achievement,  or  brilliant  noto¬ 
riety  of  public  exertion  to  distinguish  the  eminent  services 
of  individuals :  but  we  see  by  the  records  before  us  —  of 
which  our  present  space  only  allows  us  to  give  the  merest 
outlines  —  how  much  devotion  and  energy  have  been  applied 
by  the  agents  of  the  Indian  Government  to  the  work  they 
have  had  in  hand  ;  and  how,  neither  deterred  by  the  pestilential 
jungles  of  the  Khond  hills,  nor  the  dread  of  offending  powerful 
Raji)oot  tribes  (by  far,  we  think,  too  tenderly  treated  by 
Government),  English  officers  have  fulfilled  their  benevolent 
missions  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  which  entitles  them  to  all 
honour.  Many  of  them  arc,  we  rejoice  to  think,  still  living ; 
and,  w’hile  we  congratulate  them  one  and  all  on  what  they  have 
done,  we  hold  up  tlicir  actions  to  tlie  imihition  of  others  who  are 
following  in  their  steps.  More  powerful,  because  more  centra¬ 
lised  and  responsible  tlian  the  Government  of  the  Company,  that 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  given  a  new  era  of  impetus  to 
real  civilisation  in  India.  All  we  hope  is,  that  while  the  bril¬ 
liant  path  of  material  advancement  is  being  vigorously  pursued, 
those  byways  of  hideous  crime  and  superstition,  which  are  found 
to  exist,  may  be  thoroughly  purged  from  their  contaminating 
and  morally  debasing  intiucnces. 

In  this  brief  notice  of  the  transactions  for  the  suppression  of 
Meria  sacrifice  and  Infanticide,  we  have  ))urposely  avoided 
allusion  to  the  several  disputes  which  from  time  to  time  have 
arisen  among  officers  entrusted  with,  or  concerned  in,  portions 
of  these  services,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  have  assumed 
a  distressingly  personal  character.  In  the  Khond  agency, 
General  Campbell  and  the  late  !Major  Macphcrsoii  are  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  early  executive 
operations ;  and  while  we  have  acconled  to  the  former  a  full  tri¬ 
bute  for  his  exertions,  w'e  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  overlook 
the  very  prominent  claims  and  services  of  the  latter.  ^lajor 
Maepherson,  unluckily,  had  to  meet  the  first  revulsion  of  feeling 
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among  tlic  Khuiuls  excitcil  by  local  inti*igue,  and  tlic  example  of 
their  neighbours,  which  moral  force  assuredly  could  not  be  ex- 
])ccted  to  overcome.  Disaliection  openly  prevailed,  and  he  had 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  it;  and  we  arc  by  no  means  certain  tiiat 
the  same  mischance  would  not  have  befallen  General  Cam[)- 
bell  if  he  had  remained.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Major 
jMaepherson’s  reports  of  the  socia.l  condition,  customs,  and  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  Khonds  displayed  great  research  and  ability,  and 
that  many  of  his  suggestions  for  th.e  dispensation  of  justice, 
the  furtherance  of  edueaiion,  and  moral  improvement  among  the 
Khonds,  were  eminently  valuable  and  practical.  Tlicre  was  no 
doubt  either,  that  his  patient  anjdication  to  duties  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  devised  were  admiraljiy  persistent,  and  that  the  broad 
lines  of  his  }»olicy  served  in  many  respects  as  guides  to  subse¬ 
quent  operations.  The  questions,  however,  of  whetlier  Mr. 
llussell.  General  Campbell,  !Major  ^lacpherson.  Dr.  CadenhcaJ, 
or  any  otlier  of  the  Khond  Agency,  did  most  in  their  sevend 
missions  in  Khondistan  —  or  Walker,  Carnac,  Krskinc,  Tvil- 
loughby  or  Lang  in  Cutch  and  Ivattiawar — belong  to  the  past, 
are  merged  in  the  general  success,  and  could  not  be  resumed 
with  any  advantage ;  while  to  each  may  be  accorded  a  certain 
amount  of  immediate  success,  with  a  proportionate  amount  of 
failure.  Such  variations  are  insepai'able  from  the  nature  of  the 
duty,  and  the  amount  of  authority  wliich  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  Unless  Khondistan  had  been  invaded,  and  brought 
directly  under  British  authority,  as  little  practical  result  would 
have  followed  bare  engagements  there,  as  for  many  years  at¬ 
tended  the  covenants  of  the  l{:;jiK)Ot  tribes  with  ^lajor  AValker 
and  his  successors :  and  we  feel  assured  that  every  impartial 
mind,  following  the  example  of  Government,  will  be  ready  to 
accord  a  hearty  tribute  of  sympathy  and  congratulation  upon 
the  share  of  services  which  was  rendered  by  each  and  all  in 
these  interesting  transactions. 
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2.  Charles-  Victor  dc  Bonstetten.  Etude  hiof/raphique  et  littiraire. 
Par  Aime  Steinlen.  Lausanne:  1860. 

3.  Chnrles-Victor  de  Bonstetten.  {Catiseries  dc  Limdi.)  Par 
M.  DE  Saixte-Beuve.  1860. 

4.  Correspondanccs  laedites  de  J.  C.  Sismondi,  dc  M.  de  Bon¬ 
stetten,  de  Mdnic.  de  Stael,  et  dc  Mdnie.  de  Souza.  Paris :  1 864. 

'T^iie  rivers  and  lieadlands  of  a  new  continent  often  per- 
petuate  the  name  of  their  discoverer  or  explorer:  the 
engineer  is  remembered  by  his  viaduct  or  bridge :  the  laurels  of 
the  soldier  are  in  the  safekeeping  of  his  country:  and  the  peace¬ 
ful  labours  of  the  naturalist  are  commemorated  in  the  flowers 
of  the  hot-house  and  the  garden.  But  the  man  who  achieves 
social  distinction  only  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  forgotten. 
The  flow  of  gonial  talk  leaves  nothing  tangible  by  which  it  may 
be  recalled,  the  play  of  kindly  fancy  is  as  fleeting  as  the  sun¬ 
shine  it  resembles,  and  the  man  of  many  friends,  when  his 
place  once  comes  to  know  him  no  more,  leaves  no  pi'oper 
monument  to  fill  it.  Such  a  man  was  Charlcs-Victor  de  Bon¬ 
stetten,  called  by  his  countrymen  ‘  the  illustrious  Bonstetten 
and  if  the  love  of  noble  and  good  men  and  women  may  be 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  a  man’s  own  nobility,  M.  de  Bonstetten 
had  such  credentials  in  extraordinary  abundance.  He  was  in¬ 
tended  for  a  political  career,  nay,  he  was  in  a  manner  born  to  it : 
he  acquired  a  fair  share  of  literary  fame  during  a  long  and  blame¬ 
less  life,  which  was  partly  devoted  to  letters :  yet  his  political 
course  was  all  but  a  failure ;  his  woi’ks  in  two  languages  have 
failed  to  imj^ress  the  world ;  and  he  is  remembered  less  as  a 
magistrate  or  an  author,  than  for  his  Avise  and  tolerant  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  for  his  singular  talent  in  making  and  keeping  friends. 

Of  these  friends,  two  have  endeavoured  to  write  such  a 
memoir  of  him  as  should  recall  to  the  present  generation  one  of 
the  best-known  and  best-loved  men  of  the  past.  Some  notice 
of  their  works  will  hardly  fail  to  be  welcome  to  these  who  still 
remember  liim  in  his  green  and  sprightly  old  age ;  while  to 
those  who  never  saw  him,  the  subject  will  become  one  of  more 
general  interest,  when  we  consider,  not  only  the  close  relations 
of  M.  de  Bonstetten  with  all  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
but  the  great  and  curious  lapse  of  time  which  is,  so  to  say, 
represented  by  his  life.  lie  was  born  in  1746,  and  surviving  to 
the  great  ago  of  eighty-six,  lie  belonged  to  the  life  of  two 
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centuries :  he  witnessed,  and  he  also  took  a  ])art  In  the  most 
complete  revolution  in  manners,  i)olitics,  education,  literature, 
and  art  that  was  ever  effected  in  any  age  of  the  world.  His 
boyish  visits  were  to  Ferney,  then  the  residence  of  Voltaire  ; 
his  first  enthusiasm  was  for  the  theories  of  Kousseau,  and  he 
wist  not  as  he  read,  that  in  his  time  order  was  to  be  broken 
up  into  chaos,  and  chaos  was  again  to  settle  down  into  order. 
Gibbon  was  the  historian.  Gray  the  classical  ])()et,  of  his  youth; 
but  his  last  hours  were  occupied  by  Victor  Hugo’s  impassioned 
j)agcs,  and  he  was  led  by  Lamartine  to  linger  in  thought  by  the 
tideless  margin  of  the  gulf  of  Balaj.  He  sat  in  jMadame  du 
Deffand’s  rooms  while  the  Encyclopedists  were  still  in  the 
zenith  of  their  fame ;  and  doAvn  to  the  period  of  her  marriage, 
he  enjoyed  that  exquisite  friendship  of  Madame  de  Circuurt 
which  afterwards  attracted  around  it  all  that  was  most  brilliant, 
wise,  and  refined  in  the  modern  life  of  Paris.  It  is  curious  to 
run  one’s  eye  over  a  list  of  Bonstetten’s  contemporaries.  In 
his  holiday  rambles  in  the  woods  of  Yverdun,  he  met  ‘  a  strange 
‘man  w'itli  such  fiery  eyes  as  were  never  seen  in  Yverdun:’ 
that  restless  stranger  was  Jcan-Jacques  Kousseau.  At  a  party 
at  Mdine.  de  Vermenon’s,  he  was  introduced,  when  still  a  lad,  to 
her  (kvioiscUc  de  compaynie,  jMademoiselle  Curchod:  !M.  Necker, 
having  been  refused  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  .‘ifterwards 
married  that  humbler  companion  who  had  already  inspired  the 
only  love  of  Edward  Gibbon’s  life ;  and  to  Bonstetten  Madame 
Keeker  j)rovcd  a  constant  friend,  as  she  was  also  the  cause  of  his 
liercditary  friendship  with  her  daughter  ]\Iad.ame  de  Staiil.  At 
Geneva,  Moulton  and  Abauzlt  received  him  into  their  houses, 
and  Bonnet  strove  hard  to  be  at  once  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  There  were  Matthlson,  Muller,  Diderot,  d’Alembert, 
Gray  and  AVieland,  with  Mdmes.  Geoffrin,  Bondcli,  and  Frede¬ 
rica  Briin, — all  ties  made  in  England,  Heidelberg,  or  Paris, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Kc volution.  Later  there 
were  the  two  Schlcgels,  Humboldt,  Kumford,  Pestalozzl, 
Huber,  Jurine,  l^ictet  de  Kochemont,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Sisinondi,  Portalis,  Zschokke,  and  Lacretelle :  there  were 
foreign  poets,  Byron,  Hobhouse,  and  (Ehlenschlager ;  learned 
ladies  like  ^Idmcs.  Krudener  and  Necker  de  Saussurc ;  authors 
like  Tieck,  M’erner,  and  Chamisso;  artists  like  Dannecker 
and  Overbcck.  These  arc  some  of  the  shadows  which  pass 
across  the  magic  lantern  of  his  varied  and  amusing  existence. 
He  lived  for  society,  and  probably  no  man  ever  enjoyed  a 
wider  range  of  it.  His  biographers  have  therefore  at  least  as 
much  to  say  of  his  acquaintances  as  of  himself,  and  for  this 
reason  the  sketch  of  jM.  de  Bonstetten  contributed  by  M.  de 
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Sainte-Beuvc  (in  his  ‘  Causeries  de  Lundi  ’)  is  a  charming 
paper — short  and  very  able,  the  author  having  all  the  dexterity 
of  the  finished  artist  while  he  seems  to  touch  the  lines  with 
all  the  appreciation  of  a  friend-  Herr  Morell’s  essay  is 
much  more  elaborate  but  less  vivid,  because  he  has  made 
it  less  a  memoir  than  ‘  a  picture  of  life  aud  times the 
animus  of  it  is  purely  democratic,  and  he  rather  endorses  than 
otherwise  all  the  extreme  opinions  of  Bonstetten’s  uneasy 
youth.  M.  Steinlen,  on  the  otlier  hand,  has  aimed  at  making 
a  finished  literary  study  serve  as  the  biography  of  the  Swiss 
magistrate  who  filled  so  curious  and  notable  a  place  in 
European  society.  He  gives  great  space  to  those  religious 
difliculties  which  beset  ]M.  de  Bonstetten,  and  has  indeed 
taken  what  might  be  called  the  religious  aspect  of  the  man  and 
of  the  age.  AVe  ourselves  well  recollect  him  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  life,  when  the  society  of  Geneva  was  in  all  its 
lustre,  adorned  by  Sismondi,  Rossi,  De  Candolle,  De  la  Rive, 
and  many  others.  Bonstetten  was  still  the  youngest  man  of 
the  party — not  a  wrinkle  on  his  smooth  face,  not  a  care  on  his 
light  heart ;  yet  he  was  one  of  the  few  living  links  between 
two  ages  which  had  witnessed  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the 
history  of  the  world :  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  him  without 
thinking  wdth  a  sort  of  amazement  of  those  whom  he  had  seen. 

Charles  de  Bonstetten  was  born  at  Berne,  as  we  have 
already  said,  in  1740 :  he  was  not  only  a  native  of  the 
canton,  but  the  representative  of  one  of  the  old  patrician 
families  in  whose  hands  its  government  was  vested.  He 
was  an  only  child,  and  his  mother,  to  his  great  loss  and 
disadvantage,  w’as  an  uneducated  commonplace  woman.  His 
father,  Charles-Eininanuel  de  Bonstetten,  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  unworthy  descendant  of  those  bold  barons  whose  names 
have  had  honourable  mention  in  Helvetian  records  ever  since 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Their  old  manor  of 
Bonstetten  lay  in  the  environs  of  Zurich,  and  from  under  its  roof 
came  forth  good  soldiers  and  magistrates  for  the  country  during 
the  long  struggle  for  Swiss  in(lci)endence.  By  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ‘  the  savage  virtues  of  the  race  ’  had  given 
place  to  more  peaceful  achievements ;  and  Albert  de  Bonstetten 
was  able  to  dedicate  to  Louis  XI.  a  ‘  Histoiy  of  the  Swiss 
‘Confederation;  ’  while  another  branch,  ac(juiring  great  estates 
by  marriage,  went  to  settle  in  the  Jura,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Neufchatel.  The  Treasurer  dc  Bonstetten  (the  father  of 
Charles-Victor)  bore  in  Berne  the  character  which  the  de 
Bonstettens  had  long  earned  and  maintained.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  abilities,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  state,  where  his 
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I  singularly  humane  ami  conciliatory  temper  made  him  at  once 

1  useful  and  beloved.  It  was  his  intention  that  his  only  son 

j  brought  up  at  his  side  should  walk  in  his  steps,  and  rise  in 

Bernese  otiicial  life.  The  boy’s  education  was  begun  at  Berne, 

I  but  at  fourteen  he  was  removed  to  Yverduu,  and  thence  to 

j  Geneva,  and  in  that  place  passed  those  years  of  adolescence 

I  dui’ing  wliich  his  mind  was  most  to  be  formed  for  evil  or  for 

!  good.  The  first  impressions  made  on  it  were  by  his  intimacy 

j  w'ith  M.  Moulton,  his  visits  to  Fcrncy,  and  by  the  works  of 

I  Kousseau.  At  eighteen,  so  far  from  being  a  Bernese  senator  in 

j  embryo,  Charles  de  Bonstettcu  was  a  democrat  at  heart,  and 

I  had  already  found  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  reception  of 

[  revealed  religion. 

i  It  was  jierhaps  not  woudci’ful.  Ills  temper  was  restless  and 

I  independent  in  an  extraordinary  degree :  ‘  Dependence,’  he  would 

J  say,  ‘  turns  me  into  a  fiend  ;  liberty  makes  me  an  angel.’  His 

imagin.ation  was  brilliant,  and  his  love  of  knowledge  and  of  in- 
I  qniry  insatiable ;  he  had  been  little  controlled  by  others,  and  at 

j  eighteen  self-control  was  a  virtue  still  to  be  acquired.  Reason 

I  was,  however,  v,’hat  he  believed  to  be  the  sole  object  of  his 

I  worship,  and  by  reason  only  he  declared  that  he  would  be  ruled. 

[  The  instructions  of  ]M.  Provost,  with  whom  he  had  been  placed, 

were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  satisfy  him  in  this  and  other  parti¬ 
culars;  but  his  contempt  for  his  tutor  had  good  results,  since  it 
drove  him  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  ^I.  Bonnet.  Bonnet 
endeavoured  to  discipline  the  thoughts  of  his  protege,  and 
greatly  gained  on  his  esteem  :  so  much  so  that  young  Bonstetten, 
while  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  close  with  the  positive 
tenets  of  Christianity,  was  fain  to  admit  that  in  M.  Bonnet  at 
least,  religion  and  philosophy,  piety  and  common  sense,  sym- 
jiathy  and  sobriety  of  thought,  were  very  admirably  met. 
Through  the  summer  of  176.5,  they  read  together,  the  pupil 
happily  unconscious  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  teacher,  for  lie 
wrote  to  his  father  of  his  present  enjoyment,  adding  that 
guides  were  what  were  necessary  for  him  and  not  masters,  and 
that  a  master  in  anything  he  would  not  have.  The  rejnib- 
lican  Influences  of  Geneva  also  charmed  him  :  to  his  heated  fancy 
it  seemed  the  only  place  where  life  was  to  be  endured,  and 
every  place  in  which  another  form  of  government  prevailed  was 
nauseous  and  Irritating.  ‘  There  is  some  activity  here,’  he 
informed  the  Treasurer  dc  Bonstettcu,  ‘  but  the  very  look  of 
‘  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  enough  to  set  me  to  sleep.  I  yawn  if  I 
‘  do  but  jiass  through  one  of  its  towns.’  Tliese  letters,  with 
the  reports  which  reached  the  elder  Bonstetten  of  his  son’s  ill- 
disguised  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  party,  so  alarmed  him 
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that  he  determined  to  recall  the  young  philosophe.  The  letter 
which  conveyed  this  determination  came  as  a  blow  to  the  son, 
who  objected  to  the  summons  from  every  point  of  view: 
theoretically  ‘  because  an  unreasoning  obedience  was  to  his 
‘  mind  the  vilest  sentiment  that  ever  infested  the  human  breast,’ 
and  practically  because  the  command  made  him  wretched 
now,  and  would  assuredly  render  him  doubly  so  when  earned 
into  effect.  But  the  Treasurer  was  inflexible;  and  after 
bidding  farewell  to  Bonnet  and  to  Geneva  with  bitter  regrets, 
Charles-Victor  returned  to  inhabit  the  paternal  mansion  in 
Berne. 

It  was  in  truth  a  dull,  uncongenial  home,  especially  so  for  an 
only  child,  as  he  lacked  companions  for  his  studies,  and  was 
deprived  of  the  society  of  women.  He  abandoned  himself  to 
his  feelings  in  all  their  violence,  till  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  wandered  about  in  Berne  the  spiritless  martyr  of  his  own 
too  quick  imagination,  and  of  conditions  which  were  not  only 
trying  in  themselves,  but  had  to  be  endured  in  that  idleness 
which  is  the  sorest  trial  of  all.  He  found  himself  unoccupied 
among  people  who  were  happy  in  the  routine  of  small  business, 
and  in  the  practice  of  what  seemed  to  him  very  small  virtues ; 
thus  he  fell  a  prey  to  the  e7imd  which  Maurice  de  Guerin  truly 
described  as  making  us  ‘  so  extravagant  in  our  talk.’  ‘  To  what 
‘  purpose,  we  cry,  is  life,  since  it  is  a  weariness,  and  duties,  since 
‘  they  are  heaviness  ?  and  whereby  are  we  profited  by  having  a 
‘  heart  and  a  soul  ?  and  so  on,  questions  without  end — and  when 
‘they  are  exhausted,  only  suicide  remains.’  Bonstetten  reasoned 
but  too  much  in  this  way,  and  in  176.5,  he  made  an  attempt  on 
his  life.  After  the  loaded  pistols  were  in  his  hand  a  bright  ray 
of  moonlight  attracted  his  attention  and  delayed  the  act  —  the 
gracious  Providence  he  as  yet  so  dimly  recognised,  preserving 
him  for  wiser  thoughts,  and  for  a  life  as  long  as  it  was  to  be 
useful,  honourable,  and  happy.  M.  Steinlen  has  touched  all 
this  part  of  the  biography  with  great  tenderness,  and  it  is  not 
the  least  graphic  chapter  of  the  book,  for  the  human  family  is 
»pt  to  exhibit  the  same  symptoms  in  all  ages,  and  by  some  this 
sketch  will  not  be  thought  over-coloured.  With  Bonstetten 
the  crisis  of  this  fever  of  self-will  w’as  happily  past,  and  the 
Treasurer,  who  had  watched  it  with  more  anxiety  than  power 
to  arrest  it,  sent  him  away  from  Berne  to  finish  his  studies  at 
Leyden.  He  made  no  great  progress  there,  and  the  climate  dis- 
ugreed  with  him  so  much,  that  he  obtained  permission  to  leave 
it  and  go  to  England.  His  stay  in  our  island  was  one  of  the 
happiest  episodes  of  his  life.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1769, 
that  he  touched  our  shores.  Herr  Morell  says : — 
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‘  At  that  season  the  English  gentry  reside  on  their  estates,  and 
Bonstetten  also  went  into  the  country,  to  learn  English,  whick 
he  did  very  rapidly,  and  to  restore  his  health.  In  the  retirement  of 
this  rural  life,  he  formed  a  project  of  marrying,  but  his  passion  dis¬ 
appeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen,  and  of  much  more  lasting 
importance  was  the  short  sojourn  he  made  in  Bath.  He  became 
acquainted  there  with  Thomas  Pitt,  the  brother  of  Lord  Chatliam, 
and  with  another  young  Englishman,  Mr.  Nicholls,  with  whom  kii 
friendship  proved  a  lasting  source  of  pleasure.  Mr.  Pitt  showed 
Bonstetten  every  kindness,  and  presented  him  to  George  III.,  at 
whose  court  the  rather  easy  manners  of  the  young  Swiss  scandalised 
the  more  punctilious  of  the  officials.  From  Mr.  Nicholls  he  had  t 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  poet,  Thomas  Gray :  Bonstetten  waited 
on  him  in  London,  and  was  so  fascinated  by  the  intellectual  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  poet,  that  he  followed  him  to  Cambridge,  where  Graj 
held  the  chair  of  History.  There  he  seemed  to  live  over  again  the 
happy  hours  he  had  spent  at  Geneva,  with  Bonnet  or  with  Moulton, 
and  Gray  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  making  his  young  friend 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  with  those  of 
Dryden  and  of  Pope.  The  pupil  tells  us  how  almost  every  afternoon 
he  passed  through  the  wide  and  silent  halls  of  Pembroke,  and  crossed 
the  grass  of  its  cloisters  to  reach  the  rooms  of  the  lonely  and  melan 
choly  poet’ 

Iklr.  Thomas  Pitt,  here  called  the  brother  of  Lord  Chatham, 
was,  as  Gray  termed  him,  ‘  not  the  great,  but  the  little  one,  my 
‘  acquaintance,’  the  son  of  Thomas  Pitt  of  Boconnock,  and  the 
oldest  brother  of  AVilliam  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Camelfori 
Bonstetten’s  visit  to  Cambridge  and  to  Gray  took  place  in  1770, 
about  fifteen  months  before  the  death  of  the  poet.  There  was 
something  morbid  and  extravagant  in  the  allection  Gray  con 
ceived  for  him,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  written 
just  after  Bonstetten’s  departure*  : — 

‘  19th  April,  1770, 

‘Alas  !  how  do  I  every  moment  feel  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
somewhere  read,  “  ce  n’est  pas  le  voir  que  de  s’en  souvenir,”  and  yet 
that  remembrance  is  the  only  satisfaction  I  have  left.  My  life  now 
is  but  a  perpetual  conversation  with  your  shadow.  The  known  sound 
of  your  voice  still  rings  in  my  ears.  There  on  the  corner  of  the 
fender  you  were  standing,  or  tinkling  on  the  pianoforte,  or  stretched 
at  length  on  the  sofa.  Do  you  reflect,  that  it  is  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  I  can  receive  a  letter  from  you,  and  as  much  more  before  you 
can  have  my  answer  ?  that  all  that  time  I  am  employed  in  pushing 
the  tedious  hours  along,  and  wishing  to  annihilate  them  :  the  more  I 
strive,  the  heavier  they  move,  and  the  longer  they  grow.  I  cannot 


*  Some  further  account  of  this  romantic  attachment  is  given  by 
Mr.  Mitford  in  the  Appendix  (p.  476.)  to  his  ‘  Correspondence  of 
‘  Gray  and  Mason.’ 
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bear  this  place  where  I  have  spent  so  many  tedious  years  within  less 
than  a  month  since  you  left  me.  .  .  .  You  do  me  the  credit  (and  false 
or  true,  it  goes  to  my  heart)  of  ascribing  to  me  your  love  for  many 
virtues  of  the  highest  rank.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  so!  but  they 
are  indeed  the  fruits  of  your  own  noble  and  generous  understanding, 
that  has  hitherto  struggled  against  the  stream  of  custom,  passion,  and 
ill  company,  even  when  you  were  but  a  child  ;  and  will  you  now  give 
way  to  that  stream  when  your  strength  is  increased  ?  Have  a  care 
of  loving  what  you  do  not  approve,  and  know  me  for  your  most 
^tbful  and  most  humble  despot.’ 

Though  Gray  playfully  styled  himself  the  despot  of  the  boy 
whose  loss  moved  him  so  dee|)ly,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  pale  poet  was  himself  the  slave  of  his  affection  for 
Bonstetten.  hlaking  full  allowances  for  the  charms  of  the 
younger  man,  such  feelings  in  the  elder  are  as  curious  as  they 
are  touching :  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  of  the 
prisoner  for  his  pet  or  for  his  flower :  Bonstetten  was  the  ‘  Pic- 
‘ciola’  of  Thomas  Gray,  who  felt  for  him  one  of  those  strange 
and  morbid  passions  into  which  solitude  can  convert  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  regard.  That  their  victim  suffers  as  acutely  as  the  exile 
ever  does  from  home-sickness  is  evident  from  the  next  letter. 

‘  9th  May,  1770. 

‘  I  have  returned,  my  dear  Bonstetten,  from  the  little  journey  I 
had  made  into  Suffolk  without  answering  the  end  proposed :  the 
thought  that  you  might  have  been  w’ith  me  there  has  embittered  all 
my  hours.  Your  letter  has  made  me  happy,  as  happy  as  so  gloomy, 
so  solitary  a  being  as  I  am,  is  capable  of  being.  .  .  .  All  that  you  say 
to  me,  especially  on  the  subject  of  Switzerland,  is  infinitely  accept¬ 
able.  It  feels  too  pleasing  ever  to  be  fulfilled,  and  often  as  I  read 
over  your  truly  kind  letter,  written  long  since  from  London,  I  stop  at 
these  words,  “  la  mort  qui  peut  glacer  nos  bras  ava?it  qu'ils  soient 
“  entreluces." ' 

Gray  seems  not  to  have  had  the  heart  to  reproach  Bonstetten 
in  absence  for  those  faults  of  temperament  which  he  had  never¬ 
theless  perceived  in  him.  He  only  undertakes  in  another  letter 
to  show  Bonstetten  his  own  likeness  as  in  a  glass,  darkly.  He 
tells  him  how  Plato  once  spoke  of  the  genius  which  is  truly 
inclined  to  philosophy,  of  its  grace,  and  of  its  rare  endowments ; 
but  added,  that  these  endowments  are  often  the  ruin  of  the  soul, 
and  that  the  man  whose  mind  is  formed  to  govern  mankind  is 
often  lost  for  want  of  good  nurture.  ‘  In  this  case  he  is  de- 
‘  praved  by  the  public  example,  by  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
‘  the  courts  of  justice,  the  theatres  that  inspire  him  with  false 
'opinions,  terrify  him  with  false  infamy,  or  elevate  him  with 
I  ‘false  applause.’  Gray  is  uncertain  if  this  disguise  is  thin 
enough  to  allow  the  covert  warning  to  appear,  and  he  con- 
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eludes: — ‘If  you  have  ever  met  with  the  portrait  sketched 
‘out  by  Plato,  you  will  know  it  again;  for  my  part  (to  my 
‘  sorrow)  I  have  had  that  happiness ;  I  see  the  principal 
‘  features,  and  I  foresee  the  dangers  with  a  trembling  anxiety.’ 
This  anxiety  seemed  for  a  time  rather  to  increase  than  to 
diminish.  ‘  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  last  strange 
‘letter,’  Gray  wrote  later  to  Nicholls  (May,  1771),  ‘and  I 
‘  beg  you  will  not  mention  its  contents  to  anyone.  He  says  he 
‘  is  the  most  wretched  of  men ;  that  he  is  determined  to  leave 
‘  his  country,’  &c.  .  .  .  ‘  He  must  either  be  deranged  (which 
‘  is  only  too  possible),  or  he  has  by  some  strange  step  ex- 
‘  asperated  his  family,  which  is,  I  fear,  equally  possible.  I 
‘  know  not  what  to  think ;  it  is  for  you  to  see  and  know  more 
‘  about  it,  but  pray  do  not  spare  pains  in  trying  to  curb  this 
‘  fanciful  and  wandering  imagination  of  his,  and  if  it  is  possible 
‘  to  insinuate  some  good  advice.’  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  was  as 
much  devoted  to  Bonstetten  as  Gray  could  desire,  enjoyed 
the  pleasure,  denied  to  the  elder  friend,  of  seeing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  character  which  already  possessed,  along  with  all  its 
faults,  so  singular  a  power  of  winning  and  giving  love. 

The  summons  to  return  to  Berne  which  had  curtailed 
Bonstetten’s  happy  hours  at  Cambridge,  was  generously  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  permission  to  visit  Paris  on  the  way.  Some  of  the 
best  houses  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  open  to  him ;  such  as 
were  those  of  iSIdraes.  Necker  and  De  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  he 
was  soon  introduced  to  those  literary  salons  which  as  bureau 
(Pesprit  exercised  so  much  influence  on  society.  He  was  received 
by  Mdme.  du  Deffand,  as  well  as  by  her  rival  and  former  friend 
!Mdlle.  de  I’Espinasse,  and  there  he  learnt  to  know  D’Alembert, 
Diderot,  Mably,  and  the  other  celebrities  of  the  day.  Fresh 
from  English  circles,  Bonstetten  amused  himself  with  noticing 
the  social  difference  between  the  two  countries.  He  had  already 
said  that  England  was  the  only  place  where  people  cultivated 
silence,  but  in  some  of  his  letters  from  Paris  he  now  gives  the 
preference  to  English  men  and  manners. 

‘  Most  of  the  authors  here,’  he  says,  ‘  have  wit,  knowledge  of  many 
things,  and  many  new  and  brilliant  ideas,  but  they  have  no  method 
It  is  quite  different  in  England,  and  French  writers  seem  to  me  most 
useful  in  enlarging  and  polishing  those  ideas  which  take  their  rise 
either  in  Englai  d  or  in  Geneva.  A  learned  Englishman  is  often  a 
fine  character — a  learned  Frenchman  generally  a  bel-esprit.  In 
England  it  is  an  exception  to  see  talents  abused,  in  France  this  is 
the  rule.’ 

This  last  sentence  sounds  as  if  the  Wertherism  of  Bonstetten’s 
extreme  youth  was  beginning  to  rub  off,  and  we  accordingly 
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find  by  the  notes  he  made  on  his  way  home  to  Berne,  that  his 
appetite  for  novelty  and  excitement,  even  for  exclusively  literary 
society,  was  satisfied  or  at  least  appeased.  He  returned  anxious 
to  find  occupation  and  something  to  do  by  which  some  one 
should  be  benefited  as  well  as  himself.  His  first  business  there 
was  a  mournful  one.  The  Treasurer’s  health  had  given  way, 
and  after  nursing  him  through  his  last  illness,  Bonstetten  closed 
his  father’s  eyes.  ‘  Ah,  we  never  understood  each  other  ’  was  the 
only  comment  made  by  the  elder  Bonstetten,  as  holding  his 
son’s  hand  he  reverted  in  thought  to  the  unhappy  years  they 
had  spent  together,  when  his  heir  had  returned  from  Geneva  in 
1765.  Immediately  after  this  loss,  M.  de  Bonstetten  went 
abroad.  He  travelled  through  Italy  as  far  as  Naples,  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  town,  it  was  to  become  a  member  of 
the  council,  and  shortly  after  to  take  office. 

It  may  seem  strange  after  such  passionate  declamations 
against  aristocratic  governments  in  general,  and  the  government 
of  Berne  in  particular,  that  M.  de  Bonstetten  should  now  seek 
to  become  a  member  of  the  most  oligarchical  administration  that 
(without  excepting  even  the  palmiest  days  of  the  doges  and  ad¬ 
mirals  of  Venice)  ever  prevailed  in  Europe.  But  in  Berne,  to  be 
occupied  at  all,  was  to  belong  to  the  magistracy  of  the  canton;  to 
belong  to  certain  families,  was  to  become  sooner  or  later  a 
member  of  the  sovereign  body.  At  this  period  there  were  but 
five  fa'.uilies  which  could  rank  with  the  De  Bonstettens  in  great 
descent  and  in  hereditary  value  to  the  state ;  these  were  the 
Diesbachs,  the  Mulinen,  the  De  Louternaiis,  the  Wattevilles, 
and  the  Erlachs ;  the  last-named  being  the  most  important,  as  a 
descendant  of  the  Captain  von  Erlach,  who  had  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Happen,  was,  at  the  time  of  Charles-Emmanuel  de 
Bonstetten’s  death,  avoyer  or  chief  magistrate  of  Berne.  Poli¬ 
tical  tradition  affirms,  it  is  true,  that  the  Bernese  constitution 
was  not  always  as  purely  patrician  as  when  Simond  described 
it,  and  Gibbon  sketched  its  outlines  with  so  unsparing  a  pen.  It 
is  said  that  the  choice  of  the  magistrates  lay  originally  in  the 
heads  of  families,  .and  that  every  man  then  felt  that  he  might 
be  Ciilled  to  office  if  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  it  However 
this  may  have  been,  one  thing  is  patent,  either  that  ‘Jacques 
‘Bonhomme’  never  proved  an  eminent  legislator,  or  that  his 
superiors  took  care  that  he  should  not  exhibit  his  talents  in  that 
line,  since  as  early  as  1353  there  were  frequent  complaints  of  the 
despotism  of  the  nobility.  Among  the  eight  aristocratic  cantons. 
Berne  enjoyed  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  an  undoubted  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  and  some  of  its  institutions  were  felt  to  be  bad  precedents 
for  the  neighbouring  states,  which,  if  they  were  less  powerful 
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abroad,  had  more  liberty  at  home.  In  Zurich,  for  example, 
the  council  of  the  Two  Hundred  elected  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  named  the  Burgomaster,  while  in  Berne  the 
nobles  chose  the  Avoyer  from  their  number,  and  recruited 
the  Senate  from  their  own  body.  To  complete  the  absurdity 
of  the  system,  the  lucrative  offices  of  the  government,  that 
is  more  especially  the  administration  of  the  subject  bailliages, 
were  distributed  by  lot  among  the  patrician  competitors. 
One  peculiarity  of  such  a  society  must  always  be  the  absence 
in  it  of  a  middle  class:  there  was  no  room  in  Berne  for 
an  educated  body  not  connected  witli  the  landed  interest, 
and  trade  was  necessarily  depressed  where  it  was  the  olject 
of  the  nobles  to  prevent  commerce  reaching  that  stage  of 
development  at  which  the  successful  merchant  or  artisan  be¬ 
comes  the  rival  of  the  gentry.  There  was  a  considerable  number 
of  wealthy  fanners,  whose  rentals  even  exceeded  those  of  the 
myriad  cadets  of  patrician  houses,  but  they  were  not  likely  to 
compete  with  their  landlords,  and  the  poor  were  as  needy  as 
they  were  ignorant,  and  as  ignorant  as  they  were  completely 
isolated  from  the  other  classes.  It  was  a  country  of  few  want^ 
and,  what  w’as  worse,  it  was  one  of  few  aims.  The  highest  order 
was  undesirous  of  change,  the  lowest  was  unfit  for  it ;  still 
change  was  Impatiently  demanded  by  a  few,  by  the  men  of  the 
Helvetic  League  :  disquiet  and  discontent  grumbled  like  thunder 
on  the  horizon,  but  the  thunder  was  still  distant,  and  dullness 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  homely  circles  of  Berne. 

Fortunately  for  Charles  de  Bonstetten,  he  had,  before  enter¬ 
ing  them,  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  improved  all  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  had  presented  themselves  for  acquiring  knowledge 
at  its  purest  sources.  The  society  into  which  he  was  now  to  be 
incorporated  was  one  very  likely  to  dwarf  or  stunt  a  growing 
mind  ;  it  was  certain  to  fret  a  liberal  and  an  active  one.  Yet 
it  by  no  means  deserved  all  that  M.  de  Bonstetten  had  said  of  it 
in  his  first  fever  of  democratic  ideas.  If  the  government  was 
antiquated,  it  was  also  patriarchal  in  spirit,  and  if  it  was 
arbitrary  at  times,  as  it  must  needs  be  when  there  was  no 
appeal  from  its  decisions,  it  was  remarkable  for  its  integrity. 
Peculation  was  unknown,  and  breach  of  trust  very  rare ;  and  an 
executive  which  failed  lamentably  in  its  educational  measures, 
and  never  fostered  the  arts,  was  skilled  in  the  eftective  suppres¬ 
sion  of  crime.  The  members  of  the  council,  like  the  Avoyer  at  its 
head,  were  unostentatious,  and  also  (and  this  is  a  notable  jwint) 
unguarded:  no  popular  risings  disturbed  their  decisions,  and 
they  feared  no  danger  from  the  hands  of  the  armed  {lopulation 
which  obeyed  them.  A  vast  public  treasury  had  accumulated. 
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as  we  know,  at  Berne — which  a  French  army  carried  olF,  and 
which  a  French  fleet  lost  in  Aboukir  Bay — but  the  patricians 
themselves  were  not  very  opulent.  Taxation  was  moderate, 
and  their  official  incomes  varied  from  500/.  to  1,500/.  a-year. 
The  Avoyer  had  an  official  residence  in  Berne,  and  this  palace 
was  tenanted  in  1776  by  one  of  the  Von  Erlachs,  an  old  man 
of  whose  mental  and  political  insignificance  Bunstetten’s  bio¬ 
graphers  have  many  gossiping  tales  to  tell.  His  Council  was 
composed  {inter  alias')  of  twenty-two  members  of  the  family  of 
Steigner,  of  fifteen  Wattevilles,  fourteen  Jenners,  nine  Fischers, 
twelve  Tschemers,  eleven  Griifenreids,  ten  Sinners,  eight  Dies- 
bachs,  eight  Mays,  seven  Wagners,  six  Frischlings,  six  d’Erlachs, 
rix  Effingers,  six  Stettlers,  six  Thormanns,  five  Herberts,  five 
Tavels,  live  Mulinen,  and  five  Manuels,  &c.:  thus  out  of  a 
body  of  three  hundred  persons,  twenty -three  families  alone 
ifibnled  a  contingent  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  members — a  suf¬ 
ficient  example  of  its  exclusive  nature.  M.  de  Bonstetten  became 
a  member  of  this  Council  in  1775,  but  he  was  not  very  welcome 
m  its  fold.  His  sym{)athy  with  the  revolutionary  party  was  well 
known ;  it  had  been  very  frankly  professed,  for  he  was  closely 
united  in  friendship  with  MUller,  the  historian  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  and  with  Matthison,  the  poet,  both  distinguished 
clients  of  that  ‘  Helvetic  League  ’  which  had  first  sounded  the 
ominous  word  ‘  Progress  ’  in  the  ears  of  the  sleepy  and  hitherto 
complacent  senators  of  Berne.  MUller  wrote  to  him  on  his 
recent  election,  reproaching  him  vehemently  with  what  seemed 
to  him  a  total  defection  from  his  friends,  and  from  literature:  it 
was  an  exaggerated  letter,  so  much  so  that  M.  Stcinlen  remarks 
from  the  way  in  which  MUller  advocated  a  purely  literary 
life,  and  decried  all  public  business,  one  would  suppose  that 
Cmsar,  Cicero,  and  Tacitus  had  never  been  seen  in  any  other 
attitude  than  pen  in  hand.  It  all  failed  to  convince  M.  de 
Bonstetten  that  there  was  any  enormity  in  the  choice  he  had 
made,  and  he  accepted  his  appointment  to  the  magistracy  of 
Gessenay  at  the  same  time  that  he  received  an  order  to  wait  on 
the  Avoyer  at  his  palace.  The  young  politician  was  anxious  to 
acquit  himself  well  in  all  things,  to  make  a  favourable  irapres- 
non  on  his  chief,  and  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  his  functions 
without  delay.  He  turned  his  steps  to  the  palace,  and  as  he 
went,  ‘  wise  saws  ’  from  his  favourite  authors,  from  Tacitus, 
from  Montesquieu,  and  from  Macchiavelli,  mingled  in  his  mind 
with  ‘  modem  instances,’  and  the  busy  plans  of  youth.  He  was 
received  by  the  Avoyer  with  gentle  and  ceremonious  politeness. 

‘“Good  day,  my  good  cousin!  you  are  now  a  bailli.  Pray  be 
seated !  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  of  the  customary  proceedings 
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of  such  persons,  but  you  shall  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  in- 
structions.  Every  councillor  receives  yearly  a  certain  tribute  of 
cheeses.  Your  predecessor  (Bonstetten’s  father-in-law)  was,  I  must 
tell  you,  a  fool.  He  always  sent  me  very  small  cheeses,  and  they  are 
not  worth  as  much  as  a  large  one.  Pay  attention,  I  beseech  you,  and 
always  send  me  large  cheeses.  Adieu,  my  cousin.  Is  my  cousin  well? 
(Bonstetten  had  married  one  of  the  Wattevilles).  I  wish  you  a  good 
journey ’’—there  the  interview  terminated,  and  the  “bailli”  departed 
for  his  new  home.’ 

^I.  dc  Bonstetten’s  attention  was  first  attracted,  as  was 
natural,  by  the  educational  condition  of  his  charge.  Schools, 
he  found,  were  open  during  the  winter  only,  that  is,  for  four 
months  of  the  year :  the  fees  were  small,  and  the  attendanee  and 
allowances  both  so  limited  that  the  teachers  had  to  eke  out  their 
living  by  the  exercise  of  another,  and  not  always  of  a  cognate 
trade ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  schoolmaster  of  a  hamlet 
which  boasted  of  the  euphonious  name  of  Bumplitz  accepted, 
in  1740,  the  office  of  rat-catcher  to  the  district  The  books  used 
in  tuition  were,  with  few  exceptions,  catechisms  and  manuals 
of  piety.  This  cultivation  of  the  religious  element  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  secular  and  practical  ones,  did  not  eradicate 
superstition  as  effectually  as  it  fostered  sloth,  for  M.  de  Bon¬ 
stetten  was  once  mobbed  and  threatened  as  a  wizard  because  he 
was  overheard  to  read  a  passage  of  Tacitus  to  a  friend,  as  they 
rested  for  their  mid-day  meal  beside  a  cottage  door.  The 
valleys  which  seemed  to  the  rustic  mind  to  be  haunted  by 
weird  and  ghostly  shapes,  were  in  reality  afiiicted  with  hunger 
and  with  cretinism,  that  terrible  endemic  form  of  bodily  and 
mental  disease,  whieh  was  at  once  the  curse  and  the  reproach  of 
Switzerland.  Yet  these  districts  produced  a  race  of  peasants  at 
once  hardy,  persevering,  and  ingenious,  and  they  furnished,  for 
self-defence  or  for  hire,  legions  of  stout  soldiers.  Swiss  mer¬ 
cenaries  were  to  be  found  in  every  army  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  mountaineers  reverted  to  their  own  land, 
to  its  snowy  ranges  and  to  its  deep  seeluded  vales,  with  that 
peculiar  longing  which  is  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  poor  and 
wild  countries. 

The  life  which  the  bailli  led  in  Gessenay  was  a  new  existence 
to  him,  but  it  was  not  an  unhappy  one.  Rougemont  was  a 
retired  and  solitary  spot  in  a  cheese-making  district,  as  might 
be  gathered  from  the  Avoyer’s  injunctions.  The  season  was 
winter,  and  the  scattered  huts  of  the  cowherds  and  dalesmen 
alone  broke  the  great  expanse  of  snow.  After  his  father’s 
death,  M.  de  Bonstetten  had  married,  and  his  wife,  though  she 
never  shared  his  literary  tastes,  was  a  wise  and  gentle  com- 
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panion  in  his  solitude.  He  here  learnt  for  the  first  time 
something  of  the  pleasures  of  work,  even  of  routine  work,  and 
in  tasting  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  those  who  govern, 
he  found  that  the  rights  of  the  governed  gradually  occupied  a 
less  solitary  and  conspicuous  position  in  his  mind.  He  had 
hitherto  despised  his  compeers  for  their  apathy  and  ignorance : 
at  Rougemont  he  discovered  that  he  had  himself  much  to  learn, 
for  of  the  nature  of  his  magisterial  functions  he  had,  when  he 
first  undertook  them,  much  less  knowledge  than  he  could  have 
wished,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  dialect  of  the  country  was 
none  at  all.  He  visited  every  corner  of  his  district ;  he  found, 
we  may  hope,  ‘  love  in  the  huts  where  the  poor  men  lie,’  and 
in  making  himself  acquainted  with  their  simple  virtues  and 
limpler  wants,  he  discovered  interests  for  his  own  delicate  and 
cultivated  mind.  The  result  of  his  observations  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  those  ‘  Letters  from  the  Herdlands  of  Switzerland  ’ 
which  Schiller  used  as  the  motive  for  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
ballads. 

By  Muller  and  Matthison  his  book  was  received  with  delight; 
it  was  a  proof  to  them  that  Bonstetten’s  name  w'as  not  to 
disappear,  and  that  the  man  of  letters  was  not  to  be  sunk  in  the 
official.  Like  all  M.  de  Bonstetten’s  first  publications,  it  wras 
written  in  German,  for  ‘  Bonstetten,’  says  Sainte-Beuve,  ‘  had 
‘no  mother  tongue.’  Sismondi  said  that  his  German  was  har¬ 
monious  and  picturesque,  but  with  regard  to  his  style,  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  write  fluently  both  in  French  and  German, 
without  being  able  to  write  perfectly  well  in  either  of  them. 
He  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  Horace,  ‘  Canusini  more  bilin- 
guis,’ — born  between  two  languages,  and  absolute  master  of 
neither.  The  first  studies  he  had  pursued  were  in  French, 
and  his  own  turn  of  thought  was  in  some  things  essentially 
French  ;  but  this  only  insured  the  introduction  of  Gallicisms, 
while  the  constant  use  of  German  turned  the  edge,  so  to  say, 
of  his  French  sentences. 

He  continued  to  write  some  occasional  papers  during  his 
stay  at  Rougemont,  and  again  after  his  removal  in  1787  to 
Nyon  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  a  change  which  was  acceptable  to 
bim  in  many  respects.  The  great  attraction  of  that  place  was 
its  neighbourhood  to  Geneva  and  to  Lausanne.  ‘  Lausanne,’ 
said  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  in  this  same  year  completed  his  great 
work  in  a  self-chosen  retreat  by  the  Leman  Lake,  ‘  Lausanne 
‘is  peopled  by  a  numerous  gentry,  whose  companionable  idle- 
‘ness  is  seldom  disturbed  by  avarice  or  ambition.’  And  to 
Bonstetten’s  mind  such  a  society,  enlivened  by  the  constant 
presence  of  some  learned  or  famous  stranger,  was  congenial  in 
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the  highest  degree.  Round  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Genevi 
a  colony  of  lettered  and  independent  men  had  gradually  been 
formed ;  so  that  Lausanne,  crowded  as  it  was  with  Englisli, 
French,  and  German  persons  of  distinction,  seemed  a  focus  of 
intellectual  life.  The  revenues  of  the  bailliage  of  Nyon  were 
large,  the  castle  was  pleasaiUly  situated,  and  there,  Avhether 
engaged  in  business  or  in  the  education  of  his  boys.  Bon- 
stetten’s  time  was  always  pleasantly  engrossed.  Madame 
Briin  was  a  frequent  visitor;  Matthison  also  made  a  stay  of 
about  two  years  at  Nyon,  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  hij 
poems — a  volume  which  the  world  will  never  wholly  forget, 
since  it  contains  in  ‘  Adelaide  ’  the  words  of  the  most  beautifid 
love-song  that  ever  floated  from  Beethoven’s  brain. 

Unfortunately  the  tranquillity  of  Nyon  and  of  its  magistrate 
(the  ‘  Agathon  ’  of  Matthison’s  verse)  was  not  doomed  to  last, 
and  as  France  was  heaving  with  revolution,  the  shocks  of  the 
earthquake  were  not  long  of  reaching  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  That 
canton,  which  complained  of  the  harsh  supremacy  and  excee- 
sive  taxation  of  Berne,  w’as  tolerably  ripe  for  revolt,  and  its 
proximity  to  France  as  well  as  to  Geneva  had  furthered  its 
liberal  tendencies.  Bonstetten’s  conduct,  at  such  a  time,  was 
sure  to  be  much  canvassed.  The  patrician  party  could  not, 
when  they  recalled  all  his  antecedents,  fail  to  suspect  his 
sympathies  if  not  his  actions.  The  liberals,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  surprised  at  the  unvarying  but  unoflicious  kindness  shown 
by  him  to  the  emigres^  and  in  many  things  they  discovered 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  join  the  revolution,  since  on 
all  these  points  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  gradual  but  re¬ 
markable  change.  He  was  no  leveller:  his  character,  though 
it  had  ripened  slowly  had  ripened  surely ;  and  if,  in  common 
with  many  others,  he  looked  hopefully  on  the  first  aspects  of 
the  French  Revolution,  he  was  not  so  blind  as  to  fail  to  observe 
as  it  advanced,  how  enormous  were  its  excesses,  and  how 
much  of  selfish  violence  was  covered  by  the  words  ‘liberty,’ 

‘  fraternity,’  ‘  equality,’  and  ‘  progress.’  His  mind  had  a 
deep  respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  and  he  wrote  to  jMuller  in 
1789,  that  if  the  revolution  which  he  foresaw  as  threatening 
Berne,  should  turn  Berne  into  a  hand  fide  republie,  he  for  one 
should  not  forget  that  he  was  a  Bernese  nobleman,  and  that  he 
should  stand  fast  by  his  Order — a  determination  founded  partly 
on  principle,  partly  on  the  fact  that  he  was  now  the  father  of 
twro  sons,  whom  he  would  not,  he  said,  see  robbed  of  their 
patrimony  and  just  rights.  Such  an  attitude  of  firmness  and 
moderation  was  not  without  good  results  in  the  canton,  which 
owed  not  a  little  of  its  peace  and  safety  to  the  wise  measures 
and  amiable  intervention  of  the  hailli.  But  to  Bonstetten, 
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from  his  coign  of  vantage  at  Nyon,  the  prospect  was  as  stormy 
as  the  period  was  anxious. 

‘All  my  friends,’  he  wrote,  ‘are  uneasy  from  knowing  that  I  am  in 
a  place  where  foreign  armies  are  but  the  precursors  of  civil  war,  and 
where  from  Geneva,  as  well  as  from  the  German  frontier,  the  booming 
of  the  cannon  announces  the  close  of  the  Golden  age  (1791).  Two 
thousand  four  hundred  German  troops  occupy  Lausanne,  and  all  the 
towns  are  more  or  less  agitated :  still  if  the  Government  knows  (as  I 
hope  it  will)  how  to  unite  firmness  with  moderation,  it  will  come  to 
nothing.  As  yet  the  cantons  are  united,  and  hold  together  better 
than  ever.’ 

M.  de  Bonstetten  was  an  optimist,  but  though  sanguine  he 
was  also  vigorous;  and  when  in  the  following  year,  Geneva 
was  threatened  by  the  army  of  the  Convention,  he  took  the  most 
active  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  neighbouring  and  exposed 
province.  Some  of  the  steps  were  not  in  themselves  judicious, 
for  Bonstetten  had  entirely  escaped  the  military  training  which 
generally  formed  part  of  the  education  and  experience  of  young 
Bernese  patricians ;  and  his  superiors  also  felt  that  his  move¬ 
ments  had  been  rather  too  sudden  and  too  independent.  So 
soon  therefore  as  the  immediate  danger  was  averted,  and  the 
troops  of  Berne  disbanded  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
(jeneral  Alontesquiou,  M.  de  Bonstetten,  aware  of  the  ill 
feeling  which  had  arisen  towards  him  in  the  mind  of  the 
Avoyer  and  his  compeers,  begged  leave  to  exchange  his  bailliage 
of  Nyon  for  the  syndicate  of  the  Italian  bailliages  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Ticino  and  the  Maggia. 

His  petition  was  heard,  and  with  something  of  that  sense  of 
failure  which  attaches  to  men  who  in  troublous  times  have  done 
well,  but  not  excellently  well,  he  left  Nyon,  once  his  most 
congenial  haunt.  The  boy  in  this  instance  had  not  been  father 
to  the  man.  Revolutionary  as  Bonstetten’s  tone  had  once  been, 
DO  one  w’as  ever  less  fitted  to  stem  or  share  a  revolution.  Kind 
and  moderate  in  daily  life,  his  opinions  never  touched  the 
harshness  of  extremes ;  he  was  not  made  for  strife,  and  being 
essentially  the  friend  only  of  gradual  measures  and  of  wise 
reforms,  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  the  violence  of  the 
Revolution  must  retard  by  many  years  the  establishment  of  a 
true,  ‘  manly,  and  regulated’  liberty  in  France.  His  liberalism, 
if  once  tinged  with  restlessness,  had  never  been  a  cover  for 
selfishness ;  and  thus  in  the  midst  of  personal  failures,  and  in  a 
time  of  jKjlitical  doubt,  he  never  swerved  from  his  belief  that, 
as  such  a  storm  had  been  needed,  so  it  would  ultimately  bear 
peaceable  fruit.  He  could  not  forget  many  evils  of  which 
he  had  once  been  deeply  cognisant,  and  to  which  he  hoped 
the  new  order  of  things  might  bring  permanent  relief.  His 
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fiuth  was  large  in  time,  and  as  such  he  was  able  to  prophesy  a 
happier  future  for  the  world  in  all  its  present  passions  and 
excess.  Such  consolatory  thoughts  accompanied  M.  de  Bon¬ 
stetten  when  he  again  exchanged  the  society  of  Geneva  and 
Lausanne  for  a  secluded  life.  But  the  silence  of  the  Pennine 
Alps  was  welcome  to  him  aftej  the  din  of  armies  and  the  angry 
councils  of  senates,  and  he  immediately  began  to  explore  the 
beautiful  district  under  his  charge,  from  its  northern  frontiers 
to  the  margin  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  characteristics  of 
northern  and  southern  Europe  mingled  in  its  scenery ;  above  it 
frowned  the  fastnesses  of  Switzerland,  below  it  lay  the  Italian 
lakes,  the  districts  of  Como  and  Lecco,and  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
stretching  up  to  the  gates  of  Milan.  Bonstetten  occasionally 
pushed  his  explorations  as  far  as  jNlilan,  where  he  once  met  the 
victorious  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  He  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  seems  to  have  turned  on  the  government  of  Berne, 
and  on  the  way  in  which  so  large  a  public  treasure  had  been 
accumulated  in  so  small  a  state.  Perhaps  this  circumstance 
contributed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  French  Government 
to  a  strong  box  it  w’as  so  easy  to  rifle. 

Bonstetten’s  great  interest  in  his  last  bailliage  was  the  same 
as  in  his  first — a  erusade  against  sloth,  indolence,  and  super¬ 
stition.  He  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Maggia  and  of  the 
Ticino  a  people  as  uncivilised  as  the  herdsmen  of  Gessenay,  and 
more  indolent  and  apathetic  in  their  poverty,  because  their 
lives  were  passed  under  a  less  iuclemeut  sky.  He  made  the 
tour  of  the  canton,  and  gives  many  curious  descriptions  of  the 
hamlets  and  townships  of  the  different  districts.  From  Lugano 
he  wrote  ‘  that  such  things  as  schools,  reading  rooms,  benefit 
‘  societies,  and  the  like  institutions  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
‘  civilisation,  are  unknown,  and  the  arts  are  in  the  same  predica- 
‘  ment  as  the  sciences.  Poverty,  both  in  money  and  in  brains, 
‘  reigns  in  these  Italian  valleys,  and  not  only  is  poverty, 
*  but  beggary  and  idleness  are  encouraged  by  the  convents; 
‘  while,  from  the  want  of  infirmaries,  the  sick  are  in  the  most 
‘  deplorable  condition.’  Agriculture  he  found  in  its  most 
primitive  stages;  the  vines,  which  crept  or  flung  themselves 
in  tangled  masses  about  the  southern  slopes,  owed  their 
purple  clusters  rather  to  the  sunshine  and  the  dews  of  heaven, 
than  to  the  care  of  the  vine-dressers;  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  M.  de  Bonstetten  persuaded  the  people 
of  Locarno  to  grow  or  eat  potatoes.  The  most  curious  feature 
of  the  community  was  its  litigious  spirit.  In  Locarno  alone, 
a  town  of  about  1,074  iubabitants,  there  were  thirty-three 
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lawyers,  and  the  suits  before  the  civil  magistrate  amounted  to 
many  thousands.  Any  famous  cause  divided  the  neighbourhood 
into  factions ;  the  earnings  of  a  poor  population  flowed  away  in 
the  purchase  of  the  dear  luxury  of  the  law,  and  blood  was  spilt  in 
the  frays  that  ensued.  In  such  quarrels  Bonstetten  was  often 
called  on  to  mediate,  and  here  again  his  good  sense  and  good 
temper  healed  many  a  breach ;  but  the  taste  was  so  strong  in  his 
clients  that  nothing  but  the  Revolution  and  the  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  put  an  end  to  the  lawsuits  of  the  Tessin.  The 
syndic’s  observations  were  not  all  of  so  disagreeable  a  charac¬ 
ter:  the  people  were  gay,  lively,  and  very  sociable;  their  games  at 
ball  and  at  morra,  their  national  dances,  and  the  strains  of  their 
bagpipes  were  new  to  him,  as  were  the  processions,  pilgrimages, 
and  brotherhoods  of  this  Catholic  canton.  The  presence  of 
this  last  peculiarity  was  offensive  to  Bonstetten,  whose  mind 
abhorring  priestcraft  in  all  its  shapes,  was  peculiarly  averse  to  it 
when  combined  with  idleness ;  and  he  noted  with  sorrow  that 
alongside  of  the  four  monasteries  of  Locarno,  thirty-seven 
taverns  drove  a  flourishing  trade,  while  it  was  impossible  to 
find  a  shop  or  stall  in  which  to  buy  books.  *  So  long,’  he 
exclaimed,  ‘  as  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  are  brought  up 
‘in  convents,  and  the  men  are  educated  by  pi’iests  whose  talk 
Ms  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  frippery,  and  who  understand 
‘nothing  else,  so  long  will  the  nation  continue  ignorant  and 
‘insignificant.’ 

During  three  years,  ]\I.  de  Bonstetten  administered  the 
affairs  of  these  Italian  bailliages  as  their  syndic,  with  full,  we 
had  almost  said  with  arbitrary,  powers  in  criminal  and  in  civil 
cases;  surrounded  by  temptations  to  sell  justice,  and  by  contra¬ 
dictions  enough  to  provoke  him  to  forget  mercy.  He  left  his 
oflSce  in  1797,  and  when  reviewing  his  life  in  the  Tessin  in  a 
melancholy  mood,  he  was  once  heard  to  aver  ‘  that  he  had  seen 
‘a  hundred  occasions  of  doing  harm  and  thereby  enriching 
‘  himself,  but  that  he  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
‘  any  good.’ 

In  the  following  spring  the  French  troops  swept  over  Berne. 
Bonstetten  passed  through  his  native  town  almost  as  a  fugitive, 
leaving  nothing  behind  him,  he  said,  *  but  a  revolutionised 
‘place,  full  of  hatred  and  thick  clouds  of  darkness.’  His 
intention  was  to  abandon  the  country,  perhaps  to  fly  from 
Europe  for  ever,  and  to  find  a  new  home  for  himself  and  his 
raccessors,  in  some  free  but  primitive  city  of  the  West.  But 
the  solicitations  of  Madame  Briin  induced  him  to  turn  his  steps 
northward,  and  during  a  visit  to  Copenhagen  to  mature  his 
plans  for  the  future  of  a  life  whose  political  import.ance  was 
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now  over.  Thus  at  fifty-five,  the  son  of  the  Treasurer  de 
Bonstetten,  the  patrician  patriot  of  Berne,  always  ‘  as  little  at 
‘  Bernese  as  j^ssible,’  always  so  ill  at  ease  in  his  own  city  and 
in  his  father’s  house,  seemed  destined  to  wear  out  the  remainder 
of  a  desultory  and  disappointed  life  in  the  remote  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

But  if  the  mornings  of  youth’s  early  promise  often  prove 
themselves  forsworn,  it  sometimes  also  happens  that  there  is  a 
break  in  the  thiekcst  noonday  gloom,  and  that  for  those  who 
know  how  to  outride  the  storm,  there  is,  as  in  tlie  words  (rf 
ancient  promise,  at  ‘  evening,  light.’  Thus  Bonstetten,  if  he 
seemed  to  sink,  did  but  sink  as  a  diver  plunges  to  rise,  and 
to  swim  for  the  future  against  less  adverse  tides.  He  was 
saved  by  his  sympathy  and  his  energy.  At  his  age  he  might 
fairly  have  reasoned  with  himself,  that  men  have  either  sc^  ' 
the  steep  aseent,  and  entered  the  Temple  of  Fame,  or  they 
have  been  tried  and  found  unccjual  to  the  efibrt.  Heroes  and 
statesmen,  poets  and  painters,  have  often  aehieved  greatnete 
before  they  were  thirty,  and  then  (since  those  whom  the  Im¬ 
mortals  love  die  young)  dropped  into  early  but  unforgotten 
graves.  For  himself,  he  was  now  in  more  than  middle  life;  he 
had  lost  one  of  his  sons,  a  youth  of  great  and  promising  talent: 
he  had  tried  literature  without  either  charming  or  startling 
tlie  world  by  his  pen  :  he  had  tried  to  further  the  welfare  of  hi* 
fellow-men,  and  had  had  a  philanthropist’s  success :  he  had  tried 
polities,  and  there  also  he  had  failed.  All  these  things  were 
against  him ;  but  he  had  for  him  the  two  great  allies  whom  the 
poet  describes  as  alone  found  faithful  to  man  after  the  loa* 
and  flight  of  the  ideal :  he  had  friendship  in  its  best  and  widest 
senses,  and  he  had  employment,  the  habit  and  the  love  of  work. 
Thus  was  Bonstetten,  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  Sainte-Beuve, 

‘  born  again.’  He  had  been  compelled  by  duty  and  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  a  Swiss  and  a  Bernese,  but  this  new  turn  of 
affairs,  and  the  independence  of  his  means,  allowed  him  to 
become  what  he  truly  was — a  citizen  of  the  world.  Towards 
Berne  and  the  Bernese  his  sentiments  remained  of  a  mixed 
nature.  He  could  not  forget  the  old  stronghold  of  his  family 
and  his  race,  but  the  place,  the  people,  the  manners,  and  the 
regime,  had  all  been  distasteful  to  him  as  a  youth,  and  the 
riders  had  been,  he  thought,  unjust  to  him  as  a  man.  With 
something  of  resentful  affection  he  was  wont  to  revert  to 
Berne  in  his  talk  and  in  his  books ;  with  something  of  lin¬ 
gering  pride  he  sjioke  of  her  to  Napoleon  in  their  singular 
interview  at  Milan.  He  determined  to  settle  at  Geneva,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  ramble  abroad,  or  of  a  visit 


*  Mattbison’s  expression  is  a  singularly  happy  one ;  speaking  of 
Nyon,  he  says, 

“  Wo  Agathon,  den  Grazien  vertraut, 

Der  Musen  Stolz,  bewundert  im  Pallaste 
Des  Volkes  Lust,  bis  wo  der  Jura  blaut, 

.  .  .  .  mit  Liebe  mich  umfasste.” 
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‘  to  Italy,’  she  told  Bonstetten;  ‘  I  will  carry  my  burden  there; 

‘  in  that  land,  I  am  told,  people  are  partly  able  to  forget  their 

*  existence.’  ‘  God  only  knows,’  was  Bonstetten’s  remark  to 
Frederica  Briin,  ‘  whether  this  creature  would  be  happy  had  she 
‘  all  the  world  can  give — this  world  is  too  narrow  for  such  a  fiery 

*  soul,  and  I  fear  that  of  the  cup  of  love,  she  will  drink  nothing 
‘  but  the  dregs  and  lees.’  Madame  de  Stacl’s  great  intellectual 
energy,  if  it  served  to  intensify  her  feelings,  was  able  to  prevent 
her  losing  herself  even  in  sorrow'.  When  she  did  return  to  settle 
at  Coppet,  the  house,  lately  one  of  mourning,  became,  in  spite 
of  all  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  the  most  brilliant  spot  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe.  French,  German,  and  Danish  authors 
brought  their  works  to  be  discussed  in  her  salon.  Benjamin 
Constant  fed  her  with  the  politics  of  the  city  she  was  forbidden 
to  revisit,  and  Madame  Krudener  entertained  the  circle  with  her 
newly  acquired  mysticism,  and  with  her  piquant  recollections  of 
the  past.  Bonstetten  remarked :  ‘  You  hear  more  wit  at  Coppet 

*  in  one  day  than  you  can  hear  in  a  year  in  other  places.  It 

*  is  impossible  to  be  cleverer  than  Schlegel,  and  his  Gennan- 
‘  French  is  so  witty,  so  cutting,  and  so  droll,  that  every  adversary 

*  is  disarmed  in  ten  minutes.  Madame  de  Stael  seems  every  day 
‘  better  and  greater.  But  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  so  much 
‘  talent.  !Mont  Blanc  is  not  more  solitary  in  the  world  than  she 
‘  is.’  His  brilliant  hostess  felt  that  truth  deeply,  and  the  lone¬ 
liness  which  increased  for  her  after  her  father’s  death,  found 
vent  that  winter  in  the  pages  of  ‘Corinne;’  the  exceeding  bitter 
cry  by  which  she  revealed  that  fame  (to  use  her  own  words)  is 
but  a  royal  mourning,  in  purple,  for  happiness.  Rome  had 
charmed  her  as  much  as  her  ‘  Corinne  ’  had  charmed  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  She  wrote  to  Bonstetten  from  that  eternal  city : — 

‘  One  learns  to  love  Rome,  but  the  feeling  grows  on  one  as  if  I 
were  bewitched ;  the  more  so  in  my  case  tiiat  1  have  found  no  one 
among  the  Romans  to  whom  my  mind  or  spirit  can  turn,  so  for  some 
time  I  have  learned  to  live  alone.  William  Humboldt  (who  begs  to 
be  remembered  to  you)  is  the  best  company  I  have  had  here,  for  the 
rest  I  occupy  myself  mainly  with  the  things  of  Rome.  The  princes 
are  extraordinarily  tiresome;  I  get  on  better  with  the  cardinals, 
because  as  they  know  something  of  government,  their  intellectual 
circle  is  a  little  enlarged :  but  what  need  has  one  of  men,  when  thingt 
cry  with  a  loud  voice.’ 

During  the  ten  following  years  M.  de  Bonstetten  lived  in 
close  friendship  with  this  gifted  and  erratic  woman.  She  passed 
through  Geneva  for  the  last  time  in  1816,  and  she  would  seem 
to  have  had  some  presentiment  of  her  death,  as  she  took  an 
almost  final  leave  of  him.  Their  mutual  friend.  Dr.  Jurine, 
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attended  her  in  her  last  illness,  and  through  their  correspond¬ 
ence  we  learn  some  traits  of  her  character  in  sickness  and  in 
death. 

‘  Her  physical  forces  decreasing,  she  seemed  being  let  down  gradu¬ 
ally,  but  her  intellect  was  never  clouded  even  for  a  moment.  On  the 
contrary  she  was  never  more  eloquent  than  during  her  illness,  ainl 
the  never  slept  or  would  allow  herself  to  sleep,  lest  she  should  never 
see  her  invalid  husbiind  (Rocca)  again.  She  was  haunted  by  the  idea 
that  during  her  slumber,  his  eyes  or  her  own  might  be  closed  for  ever. 
The  evening  before  her  death,  she  gave  some  orders  about  his  medi¬ 
cines  being  taken  to  him,  and  a  little  later  said  to  M.  Rocca,  “  I  have 
“told  the  servants  to  light  a  fire  in  your  room,  the  evening  is  very 
“cold.”  Alas!  it  was  the  chill  of  death  beginning  to  creep  over 
herself,  for  the  evening  (July  7th)  was  very  warm.  She  added,  “We 
“must  go  to  Naples  this  winter — now  good-night.”  On  the  following 
morning  she  died,  quietly  and  without  pain.’ 

Bonstetten  w’as  much  affected  by  the  news.  He  went  to 
Coppet  to  receive  her  remains,  and  to  lay  them  beside  those  of 
her  father  and  mother.  Alluding  to  her  in  one  of  his  letters, 
he  said ; — 


‘One  of  the  highest  and  best  traits  of  her  character  was  her  true 
lod  most  generous  power  of  forgiving ;  and  what  gave  real  worth  to 
her  goodness  of  heart  was  that  no  one  knew  mankind  better  than  she 
did,  and  that  no  one  was  ever  more  able  to  revenge  themselves  by  a 
witty  retort ;  the  goodness  of  some  people  consists,  I  think,  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  know  their  neighbours,  and  do  not  see  how  bad 
they  are.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Madame  de  Stack  1  cannot 
jet  feel  that  she  is  dead  to  me.  What  a  loss !  What  a  blank  from 
henceforth  in  my  life !  My  heart  aches  with  new  pain  every  time 
that  ray  eyes  light  on  the  heads  of  the  waving  poplars  that  surround 
her  grave.  I  miss  her  as  if  she  were  a  part  of  myself.’ 

In  all  that  relates  to  literature,  no  loss  could  well  have  been 
greater  to  Bonstetten  than  that  of  Madame  de  Stael.  She  had 
not  only  fostered  and  shared  his  tastes,  but  she  had  encouraged 
him  again  to  use  his  pen.  Thus,  at  her  instance,  he  published, 
as  a  result  of  his  Italian  tours,  his  ‘  Journey  over  the  Scenes 
‘  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  .^neid.’  With  ‘  L’Homme  du 
*Nord  et  rilomme  du  Midi’  she  was  equally  pleased.  This 
little  essay  had  a  vogue  at  the  time  which  will  not,  we  fear, 
serve  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion.  Yet  its  author  ingeniously 
discriminated  the  characteristics  of  the  two  European  races.  He 
had  studied  the  men  of  the  north  among  the  fiords  of  Denmark 
and  in  the  halls  of  English  colleges ;  and  he  had  seen  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  elements  in  the  populations  once  under  his  rule 
round  the  margins  of  the  Italian  lakes.  At  Geneva  he  still  en¬ 
joyed  ample  opportunities,  had  such  been  needed,  for  observing 
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the  men  and  manners  of  all  nations.  He  used  to  say  playfully 
tiiat  the  hordes  of  Croats  and  Cossacks  which  had  traversed 
Switzerland  during  the  war  had  been  succeeded  by  another,  but 
more  pacific  invasion.  The  corps  dCarmee  was  in  this  instance 
mainly  composed  of  English  travellers  and  sojourners,  but  there 
were  also  Italians,  Germans,  Greeks,  and  liussians.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  were  Lord  Brougham,  Lonl 
I-.ansdowne,  Lord  Minto,  and  Lord  Byron,  with  whom  M.  de 
Bonstetten  had  a  short  acquaintance  in  1816.  The  poet,  then 
in  all  the  glory  and  the  mystery  of  his  surpassing  but  exagge¬ 
rated  fame,  affected  to  hate  the  society  of  Geneva  in  general, 
and  of  its  English  residents  in  particular.  But  he  was  living  at 
the  Villa  Diodati.  on  the  Savoy  side  of  the  lake.  There  the 
third  canto  of  ‘  Childe  Harold  ’  dropped  from  a  pen  which, 
since  his  late  domestic  misfortunes,  seemed  to  have  acquired 
more  of  passion,  and  to  have  added  more  of  power  to  its 
a.Iready  consummate  skill.  There  he  also  lived  in  close  intimacy 
with  the  Shelleys.  He  visited  ^ladame  de  Stael  at  Coppet, 
and  so  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Swiss  man  of  letters  who 
Interested  him  because  of  the  connexion  with  Gray.  Lord 
Byron  was  fixvourably  impressed  with  the  little  veteran,  and  in 
a  letter  to  Jkir.  Murray,  says ; — 

‘  Bonstetten  is  a  pleasing  old  man  with  a  great  deal  of  animation. 

He  is  much  looked  up  to  by  his  countrymen,  and  in  literature  he 
enjoys  such  a  distinguished  reputation,  that  his  friends  address  much 
of  their  correspondence  to  him.  I  have  met  him  at  Coppet  several 
times.’ 

"With  the  English  poet  Bonstetten  was  charmed : — 

‘  There  is  no  one,’  he  wrote  to  Matthison,  ‘  w’hom  I  could  compare 
with  Lord  Byroii.  Ilis  voice  is  music,  and  his  features  are  those  of 
an  angel ;  only  a  little  mocking  devil  of  a  sneer  Hits  across  them  at 
times,  and  it  disappears  as  it  came.  His  lordship  has  inquired  very 
pointedly  for  you,  and  I  had  to  describe  to  him  and  to  his  friend 
Hobhouse  where  and  how  you  lived  ;  to  show  them  your  poems,  and 
to  compare  your  style  with  Burger  and  Salis.  AVe  drove  by  moon¬ 
light  that  evening,  and  at  Genthod  the  two  friends  returned  to  their 
home  by  water.  Hobhouse  is  a  very  attractive  person,  full  of  fire 
and  of  spirit.  I  had  spent  the  evening  at  Coppet  with  these  two 
strange  beings,  with  ^ladame  de  Staiil  and  her  beautiful  daughter. 
All  were  witty  and  gay.’ 

It  is  reported  that  M.  de  Bonstetten  did  not  always  find 
Lord  Byron  equally  propitious,  and  that  he  once  saw  him 
extremely  out  of  temper.  Dr.  Polidori  thought  proper  to 
invite  two  friends  to  the  Villa  Diodati,  and  Bonstetten  was 
sufficiently  ill-advised  to  accept  of  the  invitation.  The  master  I 
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of  the  house,  very  pardonably  anjjry  at  the  liberty  taken  by  his 
apothecary,  remarked  that  as  Polidori  had  asked  these  "entle- 
nien,  he  must  also  entertain  tliem  himself,  and  departed,  leaving 
MM.  Pictet  and  Bonstetten  to  the  man  of  drugs  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

Coppet  was  in  those  years  so  filled  with  visitors,  that  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  passed  under  the  review  of  anv  one  who, 
like  M.  de  Bonstetten,  was  a  neighbour  and  habitue  of  the  house 
which  he  helped  to  enliven.  But  in  that  shifting  society  of 
foreigners  there  was  one  sage  of  Geneva,  with  whom  Bonstetten 
was  constantly  brought  in  contact,  whose  condition  in  some 
measure  resembled  his  own,  from  whom  he  might  have  learnt 
much,  had  there  not  been  a  curious  disparity  in  their  feelings — 
had  not  the  one  been  as  grave  as  the  other  was  gay.  Sismondi, 
the  historian  of  the  Italian  republics,  himself  the  scion  of  an 
old  Tuscan  house,  was,  like  Bonstetten,  a  man  of  letters,  of 
independent  fortune,  and  of  aristocratic  descent.  Like  Bon¬ 
stetten,  his  youth  had  been  fed  with  the  lessons  of  Voltaire  and 
of  Kousseau  ;  like  the  son  of  the  Treasurer  of  Berne,  he  was  a 
liberal,  not  by  birth  or  accident,  but  by  conviction  and  principle. 
Both  cultivated  literature,  both  corresponded  with  all  the  notable 
literary  men  and  women  of  their  day.  There,  however,  the 
likeness  ends.  In  temper  and  in  judgment  the  two  men  were 
the  very  antipodes  of  each  other;  and  if  we  may  venture  to 
measure  Bonstetten  by  Sismondi,  the  faults  and  failings  of  the 
former  appear  with  a  distinctness  which  partial  biographers  have 
sought  to  deny  or  to  conceal.  Bonstetten  was  a  creature  of  fancy 
and  of  impulse.  Already  in  his  adolescence  Gray  had  seen  how 
his  vivacity  and  his  love  of  approbation  might  be  the  ruin  of 
his  character;  still  in  middle  age  that  ‘wandering  imagination’ 
ruled  supreme  over  all  his  other  qualities,  and  was  the  key  at 
once  to  his  virtues  and  his  shortcomings.  Ilis  very  liberalism 
had  originated  in  a  restless  dislike  to  restraints,  preconceived 
opinions,  and  rights  founded  on  precedent  alone,  though  it  was 
afterwards  matured  by  his  ready  sympathy  with  all  who  were  or 
seemed  to  be  oppressed.  His  threats  and  professions  always 
went  far  beyond  his  actions,  and  even  beyond  his  sober  wishes : 
the  whole  sentiment  was  of  the  kind  more  likely  to  be  developed 
in  a  woman,  than  fitted  to  guide  a  statesman  in  any  steady 
career.  The  liberalism  of  Sismondi  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
profound  belief,  a  wiser  because  a  more  patient  creed.  He  had 
suffered  in  his  person  and  in  his  family  from  the  excesses  of  an 
angry  democracy,  and  had  seen  the  effects  of  its  ignorant  and 
brutal  frenzy  ;  but  neither  democratic  virtues  nor  democratic 
excesses  ever  assumed  to  his  philosophical  eyes  the  proportions 
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wlilcli  they  iliJ  to  many  spectators  of  the  Kevolutlon.  Both 
Bonstetten  and  Sisinondi  were  incapable  of  any  Avish  to  see  the 
direction  of  the  country  abandoned  to  Its  uidettered  classes, 
but  Bonstetteivs  hopes  were  always  Utopian,  even  when  his 
views  were  moderate,  lie  dreamt  of  a  future  for  his  country 
when,  as  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  ‘  every  human  creature 
‘  should  find  its  proper  level,  and  every  man  settle  into  that 
‘  ])lace  for  which  his  natural  qualities  fitted  him.’  Sisinondi, 
l)etter  read  in  the  past  history  of  the  world,  and  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  had  no  such 
brilliant  hopes.  He  contended  lor  what  he  felt  to  be  just,  but 
he  accustomed  himself  to  acquiesce  in  what  is  inevitable:  he 
understood  that  progress  in  human  affairs  is  not  in  the  same 
ratio  with  the  restless  beating  of  human  hearts:  he  felt  this 
world  to  be  one  of  trial  and  of  experiments;  he  believed  that 
Justice,  though  she  follows  with  lagging  steps,  has  her  appointed 
hour ;  and  he  distinguished  among  all  the  disorders  which  mark 
the  workings  of  the  human  will,  the  perpetual  action  of  a  present 
Providence,  a  Power  as  merciful  as  just.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sismondi,  like  Bonstetten,  had  been  a  sceptic.  Both  lived 
to  review  their  ojnnions,  but  Bonstetten  had  not  sufficient  per¬ 
spicacity  of  thought  to  disentangle  Christianity  from  the  admi¬ 
nistrative  evils  of  ])riestcraft,  or  from  the  doctrinal  mists  of 
^Methodism.  Sismondi  rose  above  the  intolerance  of  scepticism 
and  the  blank  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  a  philo¬ 
sophical,  though  not  an  orthodox,  belief  in  the  truth  of  Christi- 
;mity.  He  avtiwed  his  altered  but  distinct  convictions,  and  sent 
an  expression  of  them  to  his  friend ;  but  Bonstetten,  who  had 
quarrelled  with  Mdme.  Necker  de  Saussure  about  her  pietism, 
refused  to  read  Sismondi’s  letters  on  ‘  Religious  Progress.’ 

In  all  these  things  Sismondi  was  real,  while  Bonstetten  re¬ 
mained  atrifler.  It  is  true  he  was  an  amiable  one.  The  critical 
faculty  was  entirely  wanting  in  him :  he  seldom  saw  that  other 
people  were  ridiculous:  he  never  saw  that  he  made  himself  so; 
for  his  vanity  Avas  harmless,  and  his  partiality  excessive.  Sis¬ 
inondi,  on  the  contrary,  saiv  faults  A’ery  quickly,  and  only 
excused  them  because  faults  are  common  to  the  race.  He  knew 
Bonstetten  well,  lived  much  in  his  society,  much  under  the 
same  roof,  and  he  has  left  a  sketch  of  him  Avhich  it  is  useful  to 
compare  Avith  the  portraits  of  a  more  lenient  posterity : — 

‘  We  Ha'c  in  the  same  liouse,  and  meet  daily  Avitli  the  greatest 
plcasui’e.  His  body  and  mind  have  recovered  from  Ins  last  illness, 
and  both  seem  in  their  first  youth.  .  .  .  lie  is  so  young  that  one 

would  think  he  had  by  some  charm  cheated  time  into  passing  him 
over,  but  it  always  makes  me  anxious  if  he  ails  in  any  way:  I  fear 
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lest  something  should  break  the  charm.  He  is  much  attached  to  you. 
luid  you  must  not  judge  of  tlie  depth  of  Ins  feelings  by  the  extreme 
levity  of  his  manners.  lie  has  all  the  tender  and  gentle  emotions  of 
a  man  of  twenty,  and  as  for  sorrows  they  do  not  seem  to  reaeli  liim. 

.  .  .  Berne  he  has  so  entirely  forgotten,  that  he  ob>erves  it 

whenever  lie  goes  there,  as  one  would  do  some  strange  town.  The 
Bernese,  on  the  other  hand,  begin  to  forgive  him  for  possessing 
more  wits  than  tlie  whole  of  tliem  put  together,  and  for  being 
younger  in  mind,  in  body,  and  in  hopes,  than  themselves  or  than 
their  children.  It  is  odd  that  he  should  have  been  born  at  Berne, 
for  his  character  is  that  of  a  native  of  a  southern  clime.  Imagina¬ 
tion  is  the  groundwork  of  his  nature :  it  is  by  imagination  that  he 
suffers  and  that  he  is  consoled.  ...  I  love  him  tenderly,  but 
I  blush  for  his  follies  as  if  I  was  responsible  for  them ;  he  is  twenty- 
live  years  older  than  I  am,  yet  I  always  feel  as  if  he  were  a  young 
man  given  into  my  charge.  He  has  all  the  heedlessness  of  a  boy, 
and  such  is  his  want  of  thought,  that  I  lind  it  needless  to  attach 
more  importance  to  his  words  than  he  does  himself.  Still  ho 
has  all  tlie  attractions  of  youth  as  well  as  its  faults,  and  one  must 
forgive  him  the  last  in  favour  of  the  first.  I  have  seen  him  show 
the  greatest  generosity  of  character  ;  he  is  incapable  of  malice  or  of 
bitterness,  and  is  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  everything  that  is 
noble,  beautiful,  and  good  ;  with  all  this  he  is  also  perfectly  gentle 
and  easy  to  live  with.  We  have  passed  months,  and  sometimes 
whole  summers  together,  and  I  cannot  recollect  to  have  seen  him  out 
of  temper  for  a  moment.  He  has  never  abandoned  his  friends,  but 
he  forgets  them  very  often.’ 

It  would  have  been  more  just  if  SIsmondi  had  said  he  replaced 
them  very  often,  for  Bonstetten  did  not  forget:  he  only  at¬ 
tached  less  importance  to  the  persons  than  to  the  place  which 
they  filled,  and  when  dead  or  absent  he  filled  up  their  place 
without  the  difficulty  which  a  deeper  nature  must  have  found. 

Madame  de  Bonstetten  was  dead,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
replace  her,  an  intention  which  rather  complicated  her  widower’s 
relations  with  Sismondi,  since  Bonstetten  had  projected  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  his  mother.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  Sismondi 
should  discourage  such  an  alliance :  though  less  unnatural  that 
Bonstetten  should  aspire  to  it.  The  elder  ^Madame  de  Sismondi 
was  a  woman  of  rare  qualities,  gifted,  loving,  and  courageous. 
In  her  and  in  his  sister,  the  historian  had  found  the  tenderest 
appreciation,  but  no  fiattery,  great  uprightness  of  feeling,  and 
every  incentive  to  self-denial  and  industry.  Sismondi’s  wife,  an 
English  lady,  whose  memory  is  deservedly  respected  by  those 
who  knew  her,  the  sister  of  Lady  Mackintosh,  was  of  the  same 
stamp,  while  the  women  of  the  Bonstetten  family  had  been  of 
singular  mediocrity ;  and  to  the  elder  Mdme.  de  Sismondi 
Charles-Victor,  aged  sixty-six,  now  offered  his  hand.  By  her 
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<on  the  proposition  was  instantly  vetoed,  and  the  lady  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  object  for  opposing  his  wishes,  or  for  gratifying  those  of 
M.  dc  lionstetten,  allowed  the  matter  to  drop.  Her  suitor  ac¬ 
quiesced,  and  never  made  a  second  attempt  to  I’ejdace  the  gentle 
wife  whom  he  had  married  from  the  de  Watteville  house,  and 
taken  from  the  dullest  circles  of  Berne  to  be  the  companion  of 
his  life’s  most  eventful  years :  but  in  truth  he  appears  to  have 
lived  with  his  wife,  when  he  lived  with  her  at  all,  on  terms  of 
indilference ;  and  Frederica  IJriin  always  had  a  much  larger 
share  of  his  time  and  attentions.  Time,  which  we  see  had  no 
sobering  effect  on  Bonstetten’s  spirits,  left  its  traces  on  liU 
society  and  his  home.  One  son  alone  remained  to  him,  and  bv 
the  death  of  MUllcr  he  had  lost  his  earliest  and  best-trusted 
ally.  ^Matthison  however  remained,  and  he  came  to  Geneva  in 
1820.  There,  with  its  former  owner,  he  revisited  Nyon,  and 
the  friends  were  able  to  recall  old  associations,  and  to  compare 
old  thoughts  with  new.  The  politics  of  this  period  (that  of  the 
Kestoration)  were  not  unpleasing,  and  the  sight  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  king  on  the  French  throne  a])peared  to  them  to  be  a  good 
augury  for  the  future.  As  regarded  Switzerland,  Bonstetten 
could  only  say  that  everything  promised  well.  ‘  A  people’s 
‘  liberty,’  he  added,  ‘  must  be  in  proportion  to  its  lights,  and  in 
‘  all  points  Switzerland  is  improving.  I  see  progress  every- 
‘  where,  and  the  soul  of  the  movement  in  the  mixture  and 
‘  better  relations  of  the  dili'erent  classes,  while  the  country 
‘  gains  in  manners,  in  opulence,  and  in  education.’ 

Bonstetten’s  own  education  seems  to  have  been  progressive  to 
the  very  last.  Every  new  invention  interested  him,  and  he 
added  so  incessantly  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  that  he  was  wont 
to  say  that  no  hour  of  the  day  was  ever  unoccupied  or  could 
hang  heavy  on  his  hands;  and  so  far  from  regretting  his  youth, 
he  declared  that  he  preferred  ‘  the  brains  of  his  old  age  to  the 
‘  empty  and  unfurnished  head  he  had  carried  about  with  him  in 
‘  youth.’  His  corrcs{)ondence,  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
was  very  large,  and  his  letters  contain  many  curious  episodes 
and  allusions  to  the  history'  of  his  times.  Zschokke,  as  he  gra¬ 
dually  replaced  MUller,  received  a  great  proportion  of  the  later 
letters  of  his  veteran  compatriot,  and  endeavoured  to  repay 
them  in  kind.  Among  much  interesting  matter  communicated 
by  him  is  a  striking  notice  of  Queen  Hortense  and  her  son,  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay  at  Schinznach.  ‘  She  is,’  said  Zschokke,  ‘  a  lively 
‘  Frenclnvoman,  witty,  and  very  pleasing.  As  for  her  son,  I 
‘  pity  him.  Had  he  filled  a  throne  he  might  have  been  soine- 
‘  body.’  Bonstetten’s  answers  speak  of  public  events,  of  private 
interests,  and  of  the  strangers  he  received  at  Geneva.  He  writes 
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of  Chateaubriand,  of  Caslmlr  Delavijrne,  of  Rossi,  of  a  visit  from 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  afterwards  Louls-Philippe,  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  poems,  of  the  romantic  school  in  poetry,  of  the  spread 
of  Methodism  in  Switzerland,  of  the  departure  of  Capo 
d’Istrias  for  Greece,  of  his  own  works,  and  of  Zschokke’s  novels. 

‘  I  prefer  his  letters  to  his  books,’  said  Zschokke  to  ^Idme.  dc 
Circourt ;  ‘  for  whereas  others  labour  and  polish  what  they  have 
‘  written,  our  friend  is  a  poet  and  wise  man,  and  the  first  ex- 
‘  pression  of  his  thought  is  both  natural  and  clear.’  Of  female 
correspondents,  Bonstetten  always  had  a  great  number.  His 
letters  to  Frederica  Briin  and  to  Mdme.  de  Staiil  would  make 
a  biography  in  themselves ;  but  he  also  wrote  frequently  to 
Mdme.  Caffarelli,  to  Mdme.  Necker  de  Saussurc,  to  ]Mdmc. 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  to  the  Duchess  of  Wurtemberg,  and  to 
the  Countess  of  Albany.  He  had  met  the  wife  of  Charles 
Edward  in  1774,  and  fell  in  love,  so  tradition  avers,  with  the 
singular  woman  w'ho  was  known  in  later  life  as  the  queen  of 
Florentine  society  and  as  the  mistress  of  Alfieri.  Bonstetten 
worshipped  her  afar  off,  and  corresponded  regularlj*.  Eight  of 
his  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  our  pages ;  they  are  preserved  along  with  many  others 
addressed  to  tlie  Countess  of  Albany,  in  tlie  Musee  Fabre  at 
Montpellier.  They  are  average  specimens  of  his  style — kind, 
frank,  and  polished,  without  vigour,  and  without  ci’itical  acumen, 
but  turned  with  the  rather  frivolous  grace  wdiich  distinguished 
his  character  and  mind.  The  following  is  from  Geneva,  1811 : — 

‘Am  I  then  to  see  you  this  summer,  or  this  spring?  I  am  en¬ 
chanted  ;  but  pray  tell  me  when  it  is  to  be,  that  I  may  await  you 
either  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere.  I  believe  you  will  find  out  our 
friend  (Mdme.  de  Stael  ?)  and  go  to  her.  I  think  her  rather  dull 
I  and  low  about  her  affairs.  The  harm  done  to  her  is  really  diabolical, 
and  the  arrow  has  sunk  into  her  soul.  .  .  I  pity  her.  She  has 

been  acting  a  play  and  laughing! — to  keep  herself  from  weeping  I 
suppose. 

‘  I  am  much  touched  by  the  proofs  of  your  friendship,  and  it  will 
give  me  infinite  pleasure  to  express  all  I  feel  to  a  person  whom 
I  have  loved  far  more  than  I  have  known  her.  I  shall  propose  to 
you  to  make  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  My  country  is  nearly  as  strange 
to  me  as  it  is  to  you ;  for  since  the  Revolution  everything  is  so 
changed  that  Switzerland  is  even  more  new  to  her  citizens  than  to 
strangers  who  cannot  compare  its  present  state  with  anything  they 
have  known  before.  ...  I  wish  you  knew  GeneVa,  and  I  believe, 
it  would  please  you  as  much  as  it  pleases  me.  There  is  no  place  in 
which  mental  culture  is  more  advanced,  and  there  are  no  people  so 
well  worth  knowing  as  the  Genevese  when  once  one  conquers  their 
friendship.  The  best  talk  in  Europe  is  to  be  found  here,  for  friend¬ 
ship,  simple  tastes,  and  intellectual  pleasures  are  all  appreciated,  and 
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these  advantages  are  found  in  the  most  beautiful  situation  in  the 
world.  I  am  living  in  Sismondi’s  house,  and  his  friendship  forms  a 
great  part  of  my  happiness.  I  believe  he  will  establish  himself  here, 
and  marry  a  charming  person  in  whom  every  advantage  is  united. 
You  see  I  am  telling  you  everybody’s  secrets  to-day.  Adieu,  Madame. 
Nothing  is  no  cheering  as  the  words  of  friendship,  both  those  which 
one  expresses,  and  those  which  one  is  allowed  to  hear.  .  .’ 

‘  1812. — I  have  only  seen  Mdme.  de  Staiil  twice.  Her  son  tells  me 
she  embarked  at  Cronstadt  on  her  way  to  Sweden,  but  that  he  has  not 
heard  of  her  arrival  at  Stockholm,  whither  she  is  bound.  Her  house 
and  company  are  a  great  loss  to  me,  and  very  witty  people  become 
rarer  every  day.  Geneva,  however,  is  tolerably  brilliant.  Talma 
luos  been  here,  and  a  great  influx  of  strangers  as  in  the  good  old  time. 
Now  we  have  the  Kmpress  Josephine  established  at  her  Catupagne 
close  to  the  town,  and  tiiat  keeps  up  a  good  deal  of  stir.  .  .  .  Could 
you  not  commit  some  sin,  and  get  banished  to  Geneva?  Adieu, 
Madame.  I  think  often  of  you,  and  nothing  would  be  more  pleasing 
than  to  find  that  you  had  rot  forgotten  your  very  humble  servant, 

De  liOXSTETTEN.’ 

The  society  of  graceful  and  educated  women  was  a  necessity 
for  Bonstetten.  A  vision  after  his  own  heart  was  Madame 
Emile  de  Girardin  when  she  first  came  to  Geneva : — 

‘  Dclphine  Gay  has  been  here,’  (he  wrote,)  ‘  a  girl  of  twenty,  who 
is  a  true  poet.  She  is  a  child  born  on  Parnassus,  a  blonde,  with 
magnificent  hair  and  figure,  and  a  most  natural  creature.  I  never 
can  wonder  enough  at  the  diflference  between  the  new  school  and  the 
old,  and  Delphine  has  a  way  of  reading  verses  which  is  quite  peculiar 
to  herself.  She  does  not  declaim  in  the  least,  and  has  not  a  trace  of 
eoquettrie  about  her,  she  leaves  that  to  her  mother.’ 

Short  passages  like  these  make  us  regret  that  so  few  of  Bon- 
stetten’s  letters  to  and  from  the  persons  we  have  mentioned  can 
now  be  recovered.  The  letters  addressed  to  him  by  ^ladamede 
Stael  would,  for  example,  be  a  far  more  valuable  collection  than 
those  sent  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  lately 
published.  But  Bonstetten  was  incredibly  generous  in  giving 
away  wliat  would  have  been  doubly  precious  if  it  could  have 
been  kept  together,  and  equally  careless  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  papers.  It  was  not  till  a  very  late  period  of  his  life 
that  he  began  to  write  his  ‘  Recollections  ;  ’  but  at  his  advanced 
age,  when  memory  had  begun  to  wane,  and  method  to  collect  his 
ideas  was  wanting,  it  was  too  late.  lie  wrote  a  small  portion  of 
the  book,  and  then  laid  it  aside,  or  used  the  sheets  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  listless  and  invalid  hours.  Ilis  cheerfulness  still 
remained,  but  names  and  dates  slipped  from  his  mind,  and 
his  eyesight  at  last  failed.  To  within  a  few  days  of  his  death 
he  had,  however,  sanguine  hopes  of  recovery.  At  last  a  marked 
change  passed  over  him,  and  hope  had  to  be  abandoned  by  others 
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and  by  himself.  He  died  in  Fehru.iry  1832,  having  survived 
Matthison  and  Frederica  Briin  by  little  more  than  a  year. 

‘  He  is  dead,’  (wrote  Zschokke,)  ‘  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
‘  there  is  any  country  in  Europe  where  he  was  not  known,  and 
‘  where  he  has  not  left  those  who  mourn  for  him  as  for  a 
‘  friend.’  ‘  He  is  dead,’  replied  Anastasia  de  Circourt,  ‘  and  no 
‘  one  can  give  us  hack  what  we  have  lost  in  him.  His  memory 
‘  ought  to  draw  those  together  who  were  once  beloved  by  him. 

‘  Write  me  a  few  words  of  comfort.  .  .  .  Bonstetten  must 

‘  remain  one  of  the  best  recollections  of  my  young  life.  How 
‘  I  loved  him  I  Every  thought  of  him  now  turns  to  tears  for 
‘  his  loss.’  Charles  dc  Bonstetten  once  said  that  love  was  as 
essential  to  his  life  as  is  the  sunshine  to  an  insect  of  a  day. 
He  lived  and  was  loved,  he  died  and  was  not  unwept. 

Thus  peacefully  closed  a  once  restless  and  eventful  life. 
Herr  Morell  says  his  youth  and  middle  career  were  a  drama, 
and  that  his  old  age  was  an  idyll,  gracious,  calm,  and  sweet. 
If  it  was  indeed  an  idyll,  it  was  one  distinguished  by  two 
curious  features.  Great  and  highminded  men  and  women 
played  the  first  parts,  where  its  hero  took  but  a  secondary 
place;  and  the  context  of  this  playful  ]H)ein  was  a  stern  and 
wonderful  page  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island.  By 
D.  G.  F.  Macdoxald.  London:  1862. 


2.  Four  Years  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island.  By 
Commander  C.  Mayne,  R.N.  London:  1862. 

3.  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia ;  where  they  are,  what 
they  are,  and  what  they  may  become.  By  Alexander 
Rattuay,  M.D.,  K.N.  London:  1862. 

4.  Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Red  River  Exploring  Expedition  of 
1857,  and  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Ex¬ 
pedition  o/*1858.  By  Henuy  Youle  Hind,  M.A.,  F.B.G.S. 
2  vols.  London  :  1860. 

5.  Papers  relative  to  the  Exploration  by  the  Expedition  under 
Captain  Palliser,  of  that  Portion  of  British  North  America 
which  lies  between  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  between  the  Red 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  August,  1860. 

T’he  unnatural  contest  raging  between  the  United  States  has, 
not  unreasonably,  concentrated  attention  at  the  present  time 

on  that  portion  of  American  soil.  For  the  moment,  ‘the 
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‘Americans’  mean  for  us  Federals  and  Confcdci'ates.  For  the 
moment,  the  vast  map  of  North  Anderica  is  the  map  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  huge  border  of  wilderness,  ‘  Indian 
‘  countries’ — ancient  civilisation  reverting  to  still  more  pristine 
solitudes  as  in  the  forest-covered  cities  of  Honduras  and 
Yucatan,  or  solitudes  but  slowly  emerging  into  civilisation, 
as  throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  ‘Territories’ 
of  the  Far  AVest.  The  future  fate  of  Washington’s  great 
Kepublic  has  become  the  American  problem  of  the  day ;  and, 
vast  as  are  the  regions  outside  its  boundaries,  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  they  should  be  less  regarded  at  present  than 
the  more  exciting  events  hapjwning  within  the  Union. 
To  some  such  cause  we  must  attribute  tlie  slight  attention 
which  recent  changes  on  its  northern  frontiers  have  received. 
There,  we  have  founded  two  new  Pacific  colonies.  There, 
the  land  of  the  beaver  and  the  lllackfoot  has  become  the  land 
of  gold  and  gold-miners.  There,  the  transfer  of  the  property 
and  rights  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  a  new  and  more 
numerous  body  of  shareholders,  has  increased  the  public  im¬ 
portance  of  their  future  operations.  These  are  interesting 
events.  Seen  in  the  lurid  glare  from  the  vast  conflagra¬ 
tion  now  niging  throughout  the  Union  —  like  one  of  its  o«rn 
prairie-fires — we  can  at  once  perceive  their  importance  and 
the  great  responsibilities  which  they  entail  upon  us.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  the  one  element  of  interest  which  is  now  uppermost 
in  our  minds  altogether  wanting.  At  the  present  moment,  our 
troop.s,  and  those  of  the  United  States,  stand  face  to  face  on 
the  island  of  San  Juan  to  support  tlie  claims  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  Governments.  These  are,  indeed,  but  miniature  armies  of 
occupation,  yet  who  can  say  of  what  forces  they  might  prove 
the  pioneers,  if  the  settlement  of  this  dispute  be  indefinitely 
protracted  ?  The  British  Government  has  forborne  to  urge  a 
settlement  of  its  claims  on  the  Northern  States  during  their 
hour  of  trial:  and  the  Northern  States  are  loud  in  their  pro¬ 
mises  of  a  settlement  hereafter.  AVe  shall  see  before  we  con¬ 
clude  that  this  is  no  idle  controversy,  and  that  it  ought  speedily 
to  be  brought  to  a  definite  issue. 

Great  Britainis  still  by  far  the  largest  of  American  landowners. 
In  temperate  regions  alone — or,  at  least,  in  regions  wdthin  the 
temperate  zone — the  British  possessions  considerably  exceed  the 
whole  area  of  the  United  States.  Events — in  a  great  measure 
beyond  control — have  hastened  the  occupation  of  large  portions 
of  these  districts.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  possible  to  define 
more  satisfactorily  the  precise  powers  and  possessions  which  the 
progress  of  events  was  leaving  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
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But  the  discovery  of  gold  within  British  territory,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  peopling  of  our  portion  of  the  Pacific  seaboard,  are 
movements  entirely  beyond  control.  New  communities  --wilder¬ 
nesses  to  be  subdued — neighbours  whose  ultimate  destiny  has 
roused  the  solicitude  of  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world,  now 
call  on  us  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  wise  policy.  Whether 
what  w’e  have  already  done  has  been  well  done,  it  is  at  least 
necessary  that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  our 
acts  and  the  position  in  which  they  now  place  us  on  tlie  American 
continent. 

We  propose  therefore  to  pass  under  examination  the  -whole 
of  the  inhabitable  portion  of  country  to  the  north  of  the 
United  States’  dividing  line,  known  as  British  North  America; 
and  to  infjuire  into  the  more  pressing  subjects  with  which 
it  has  of  late  become  connected.  A  very  rapid  sketch, 
however,  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  events  which  have  now  brought  a  large  portion  of 
them  under  the  more  immediate  control  of  the  Crown,  may 
prove  no  uninteresting  introduction  to  our  task.  ‘  There  is 
‘a  colouring  of  romance,’  observes  Mr.  Gladstone*,  ‘over  the 
‘  whole  history  of  this  territory ;  and,  although  romance  and 
‘  law  are  not  usually  associated,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that, 
‘turning  from  the  wild  life  of  these  regions,  and  the  pursuits 
‘of  the  people  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Company,  to 
‘the  legal  points  concerning  its  condition  and  status,  there 
‘  never  was  presented  for  the  exercise  of  human  ingenuity  and 
‘  intelligence  a  more  interesting  or  more  curious  set  of  questions 
‘than  are  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter.’ 

Few  indeed  were  the  projects  which  the  impetuous  cousin  of 
Charles  II.  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  Yet  among  them  is  to 
be  numbered  the  origin  of  the  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
England  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay.  While  their  first  governor 
was  blowing  those  glass  bubbles  in  Spring  Gardens,  which 
‘have  long  amused  children  and  puzzled  philosophers,’  the 
servants  of  the  new  Company  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  policy  which  was  wisely  to  exercise  the  most  ample  powers 
over  the  most  enormous  territories  ever  entrusted  to  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  private  individuals.  ‘  Rupert’s  Land,’  acccording  to  the 
charter  of  Charles  II.,  was  somewhat  vaguely  defined  as  ‘  all 
‘  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the  countries,  coasts,  and  confines 
*of  the  seas,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatever 
‘  latitude  they  shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  straits 
‘commonly  called  Hudson’s  Straits.’  And  to  the  new  pro- 
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prietors  of  Rupert’s  Land  was  given — even  more  vaguely — *  tht 
‘  whole  and  entire  trade  and  trafiic  to  and  from  all  havens, 

‘  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  into  which  they  shall  find 
‘  entrance  or  passage  by  water  or  land  out  of  the  territories, 

‘  limits,  and  places  aforesaid.’  Though  the  Company  permitted 
more  than  a  century  to  elapse  without  making  any  considerable 
incursions  into  these  vast  territories,  yet,  as  we  shall  presently 
find,  it  needed  no  very  forced  interpretation  to  extend  the  powers 
given  to  them  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

From  whatever  cause,  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  entered  upon  any 
practical  assertion  of  their  claim  to  the  vast  inland  districts; 
when,  indeed,  a  rival  company  of  great  energy  had  alreadj 
invaded  them.  The  North-West  Company  numbered  amongst 
its  shareholders  some  of  the  most  influential  and  enterprising 
merchants  of  the  Canadas.  It  possessed  no  charter,  enjoyed  no 
royal  privileges  ;  but  it  found  huge  territories  unoccupied,  and 
it  occupied  them  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  with  that  some¬ 
what  more  than  ordinary  esprit  de  corps  which  soon  came  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  these  two  great  trading  associations.  At  the  o|)ening 
of  the  present  century,  this  new  rival  Company  had  established 
‘Forts ’(or  trading  dep«)ts  with  the  Indian  hunters)  throughont 
all  the  more  remote  districts.  It  had  crossed  the  Rocky  ^loun- 
tains,  and  continued  its  forts  down  the  Columbia,  the  Fraser, 
the  Caledonia, — and,  more  generally,  throughout  the  whole 
district  then  called  New  Caledonia,  but  now  known  as  the 
Colony  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  understood  their  Charter  as 
applying  to  ‘  all  lands  watered  by  streams  flowing  into  Hudson’s 
‘  Bay,’  and  it  required  no  very  great  ingenuity  to  trace  these 
streams  far  within  the  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In¬ 
deed,  the  whole  of  this  huge  country,  from  thence  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  may  be  taken  as  one  vast  plain,  uninterrupted 
by  any  considerable  watershed.  The  great  torrents  which  pour 
down  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Rocky  iMountains  exhaust  their 
early  impetuosity  ere  they  reach  within  2,000  miles  of  the 
coast.  Local  depressions  have  led  to  that  network  of  lakes,  or, 
more  properly,  inland  seas,  which,  in  their  vast  size  and  fre¬ 
quency,  render  peculiar  this  poi’tion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Evaporation,  however,  throughout  these  regions  is  but  slight; 
and,  immense  as  are  these  lakes,  they  are  wholly  unable  to  re¬ 
tain  the  great  volumes  of  water  which  enter  them.  Hence  they 
are  found  to  be  invariably  furnished  with  outlets  as  large  as  the 
streams  which  supply  them.  These  outlets  either,  in  their  turn, 
enter  other  lakes,  or  find  their  way  as  indei)endent  rivers  to  the 
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luore  distant  sea- coast.  In  this  manner,  the  whole  country 
presents  a  coin|)lete  network  of  water  communication ;  and 
there  is  probably  no  ])ortion  of  it  to  which  the  Hudson’s  liay 
royayeur  cannot  j)addle  his  light  canoe,  with  an  occasional 
unpacking  at  the  various  ‘  portages,’  or  lulls  in  the  course 
of  the  streams.  Thus,  to  select  one  from  many  instances, 
the  Peace  Piver  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  llocky 
Mountains — at  no  very  considerable  distance,  indeed,  from 
the  shores  of  the  I’acific.  Thence  it  threads  its  way  through 
the  valleys  and  passes  of  this  great  chain,  and  at  length 
issues  from  its  eastern  flanks,  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  through 
|tortals  some  3,000  or  4,000  feet  in  perpendicular  height — 
apparently  gliding  from  the  heart  of  the  mountain  mass  Avhich 
towers  overhead.  From  this  point,  pursuing  its  course  with 
much  tortuous  winding,  it  joins  L.ake  Athabasca.  Lake  Atha¬ 
basca  communicates  with  Lake  Wollaston :  Lake  Wollaston 
with  Deer  Lake.  From  Deer  Lake  there  is  a  complete  net¬ 
work  of  water  communication,  by  stream  and  lake,  to  the  shores 
of  Hudson’s  Bay.  If  the  Charter  placed  its  holders  in  i)osses- 
gion  of  all  lands  watered  by  streams  flowing  into  Hudson’s  Bay, 
it  might  be  said  to  surrender  to  them  the  sources  of  the  Peace 
River  rising  in  New  Caledonia — of  the  Saskatchewan,  whieh 
might  be  traced  from  Oregon — of  the  River  of  the  Mountains, 
which  took  its  rise  not  far  from  the  Russian  possessions — of  the 
Red  River,  which  sprung  from  United  States’  confines — of  the 
Churchill,  which  was  fed  by  Polar  snows — of  a  thousand  streams 
and  watercourses  which  permeated  every  portion  of  the  ‘  Indian 
‘  countries.’ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  still  more  peculiar  features  of  the 
country  supplied  arguments  to  their  already  powerful  rival.  The 
whole  of  this  great  lake  system  is  subject  to  considerable  fluc¬ 
tuation.  Controlled  by  no  important  or  long-sustained  fall  of 
the  huge  exj)anse  of  wilderness  stretching  from  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  and  Polar  Oceans,  its  waters, 
in  their  restless  uncertainty,  more  nearly  resemble  the  heavings 
of  the  great  Deep  itself.  At  one  time,  a  lake  discharges  its 
outpourings  towards  the  east :  at  another  time,  its  redundant 
waters  are  found  flowing  towards  the  west.  Now,  Lake  Atha¬ 
basca  supplies  the  Great  Slave  Lake:  anon,  it  is  itself  the  re¬ 
cipient.  in  this  mannei’,  the  great  streams  which  connect  these 
reservoirs  not  infrequently  change  the  direction  of  their  cur¬ 
rents.  Now,  the  canoe  of  the  explorer  drops  gently  into  the 
Lake  of  the  Great  Bear:  his  successor',  on  the  same  route, 
finds  himself  obliged  to  pull,  and  even  to  push  with  strong 
poles,  against  a  swift  tide.  Even  the  rivers  independent  of 
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the  lake  system  are  not  without  their  bewildering  changes. 
Through  the  more  level  districts,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
way  their  deep  sluggish  waters  are  flowing.  At  fords,  and 
shallower  ])ortions  of  their  watercourses,  springs,  rising  in  the 
beds  of  the  streams,  may  be  found  contributing  their  currents 
both  ways,  at  the  same  time.  Immense  reservoirs  of  water, 
too,  stored  beneath  the  surface,  sometimes  burst  up  through  the 
channels  of  these  streams,  and  quite  alter  their  courses.  But 
the  greatest  vicissitudes  are  due  to  the  seasons.  And  these  are 
sometimes  grand  and  terrific  in  the  extreme.  INIany  of  these 
great  watercourses,  in  the  more  high  latitudes,  become  frozen  to 
the  depth  of  several  feet.  With  the  opening  spring,  their  many 
tributaries,  swollen  with  melted  snows,  and  plunging  madly 
down  the  stce]»s  of  the  Kocky  ^lountains,  pour  their  foaming 
torrents  into  the  main  channel.  For  some  time  the  struggle 
is  immense.  At  length  the  solid  ice  is  rent  asunder  with  the 
bellowing  of  thunder;  and,  broken  piecemeal,  clashing,  tum¬ 
bling,  jarring,  in  a  boiling  sea,  it  retires  sullenly  down  stream 
until  it  accumulates  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  an  impreg¬ 
nable  wall.  Here  mass  is  elevated  on  mass,  until  the  solid 
barrier  is  raised  to  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  stream.  In  the  meantime,  the  waters  spread  rapidly 
over  the  surrounding  country,  converting  it  into  a  wide  and 
deep  sea,  and  seldom  retiring  until  they  have  made  considerable 
changes  in  the  water  communication  of  the  district. 

These  peculiar  features  of  the  country  were  not  lost  upon  so 
])ushing  and  energetic  a  body  as  the  North-West  Company. 
If  the  Chartered  Association  could  point  to  the  gre.at  inland 
seas — the  l)road  rivers,  which  communicated  with  their  bay,  the 
new'  Company  was  not  slow  to  discover  equally  great  inland 
seas — equally  broad  rivers,  discharging  their  tvaters  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  possession  of  the  vast  North-Western  dis¬ 
tricts  was  assumed  to  hang  upon  the  results  of  geographical 
exploration,  and  its  progress  was  w’atched  by  the  shareholders 
and  officers  of  these  tw'O  great  associations  with  the  keenest 
scrutiny.  What  lakes  really  did  communicate  with  each  other 
— whence  the  main  streams  derived  their  sources, — and  whether 
they  ultimately  found  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or 
discharged  themselves  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  became  invested 
with  a  curious  importance.  The  possession  of  vast  hunting 
fields  was  assumed  to  depend  on  the  course  of  a  stream,  the 
outlet  of  a  lake,  even  the  breaking  up  of  a  hard  frost.  The 
whole  of  these  immense  regions,  even  far  Avithin  the  Arctic 
Circle,  were  explored  with  a  persistence  and  devotion  to 
the  service  of  each  Company,  which  their  dreary  landscape, 
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the  fluctuating  character  of  the  drainage,  and  the  embarrassing 
nature  of  the  proofs  presented,  might  hardly  seem  to  warrant. 
Indeed,  for  several  years,  the  course  of  geograjdiical  inquiry  had 
no  more  ardent  enthusiasts  than  the  two  great  Firms  whose  chief 
business  lay  in  peltries  and  blankets.  !Mr.  Hearne,  an  officer  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  had,  in  1771,  followed  down  the 
Coppermine  Iliver  to  its  mouth  on  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and, 
indeed,  was  the  first  explorer  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  ocean 
boundary  to  the  north  of  the  American  continent.  His  papers 
and  charts,  however,  were  withheld  for  nearly  twenty  years 
from  publication.  During  the  interval.  Sir  Alexander  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  an  officer  of  the  great  rival  Company,  selecting  the  largest 
outlet  from  Slave  Lake,  descended  to  tire  same  shores  by  the 
river  which  now  bears  his  name.  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
too,  rival  explorers  traced  the  eastern  streams  to  their  distant 
sources,  or  followed  down  the  western  streams  to  their  mouths 
on  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Fraser,  an  officer  of  the  North-west  Com¬ 
pany,  followed  down  the  stream  which,  in  after  years,  the  first 
discovery  of  gold  in  British  Columbia  brought  into  such 
notoriety ;  and  the  Simpson  derives  its  name  from  a  late 
governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  the  rival  zeal  of  these  two  great  Companies  always  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  tlie  cause  of  geographical  discovery.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  arguments  of  the  compass  and  the  chart  were 
often  abandoned  for  those  of  the  rifle  and  the  tomahawk.  The 
Indian,  too,  was  found  to  be  a  weapon  even  more  murderous  and 
unerring  than  either,  and  not  infrequently  his  cupidity  was 
aroused,  and  his  brain  set  on  fire,  when  exclusive  possession  of 
some  trading  district  was  to  be  gained,  or  some  rival  fort  to  be 
exterminated.  These  unhappy  years  of  strife  were  at  length 
brought  to  a  close,  in  18*21,  by  the  union  of  these  two  great 
Companies.  And  a  rapid  glance  at  the  terms  of  this  union  may, 
]terhaps,  more  fully  prepare  us  for  the  main  subject  of  our 
inquiry. 

The  North-West  Company  merged  into  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  The  servants,  property,  and  forts  of  the  two  associ¬ 
ations  became  henceforth  tlie  servants,  property,  and  forts  of  the 
older  association,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  North-West  Com¬ 
pany  became  stockholders  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
The  Charter  of  Charles  II. — whatever  be  the  powers  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  it  conferred — was  the  only  legal  recognition  which 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  hitherto  possessed.  The  North- 
West  Company  |)ossessed  no  recognised  territorial  powers  what¬ 
ever.  But  the  forts  of  the  two  united  Companies  now  stretched 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  disputed  Oregon 
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to  the  extreme  limits  of  Arctic  exploration.  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  under  its  new  formation,  now  obtained  its  first  Parlia¬ 
mentary  recognition.  There  were  many  reasons  why  neither 
Parliament  nor  the  Company  should  be  anxious  to  inquire  into 
the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  original  Cliarter. 
Successive  law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  reported  in  its 
favour,  and  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  subject  it  to  a  severer 
trial.  Doubts,  indeed,  have  frequently  been  expressed  :  it  was 
doubtful  whether  Charles  had  power  to  alienate  territorial 
rights  without  the  sanction  of  his  Parliament:  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Charles  or  his  Parliament  had  any  territorial  rights 
to  alienate  over  the  regions  in  question.*  There  were  many 
other  points  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise.  But  against 
them  all  it  might  be  urged  that  the  Company  had  exercised  those 
rights  and  privileges  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  that  their 
w’ise  and  most  suecessful  policy  was  interrupted  only  when 
they  ceased  to  enjoy  a  monopoly.  No  interpretation,  therefore, 
was  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  Charter,  and  it  was  tacith 
icft  in  the  possession  of  the  Company,  for  whatever  it  might 
be  found  worth.  The  Company  of  course  limited  their  preten¬ 
sions  under  it  to  all  lands  watered  by  Hudson’s  Bay  streams; 
but,  even  on  this  interpretation,  there  were  still  the  whole 
of  the  ‘  Indian  Countries,’  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, — appor¬ 
tioned  into  Trading  Districts,  and  now  occupied  by  their  forts. 
These  districts  were  now  secured  to  the  Company  from  intru¬ 
sion  by  an  exclusive  License  to  Trade  for  twenty-one  years.  In 
this  manner,  the  Company  came  to  rule  supreme  over  the  whole 
of  the  country  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,— 
being  made  up  of  its  chartered  territory  and  Indian  countries, 
without  any  declared  line  of  demarcation.  This  License  was 
renewed  in  1838,  for  a  like  period. 

Hitherto,  efforts  to  colonise  Vancouver  Island  had  been  inef¬ 
fectual.  Its  distance  by  sea  w’as  immense;  while  none  but  the 
hardiest  servants  of  the  great  Fur  Companies — and  these,  not 
always  with  safety — had  attempted  the  overland  route  across  the 


•  ‘  Your  jK'titioners  further  show  that,  up  to  tlie  year  1763,  when, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  Canada  was  ceded  to  the  British 
Crown,  the  whole  region  of  country  extending  westward  to  tlie  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Hudson’s  B.ay,  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Crown  of  France  for  t 
])eriod  of  two  centuries,  and  was  known  as  La  Nouvelle  France.’ 
{Petition  of  Board  of  Trade  of  City  of  Toronto.  April  20,  1857.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  tliat  tlie  I'rencli  right  ivas  ceded 
by  tlie  'I'reaty  of  Utrecht,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  the  Crown 
of  France  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
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continent.  Xor  indeed  did  it  hold  out  to  the  English  emigrant 
any  attraction  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  much  nearer  Atlantic 
settlements.  It  was  reported  to  be  not  destit.ute  of  pastoral, 
and  even  agricultural  lands  ;  but  it  w'as  overrun  by  furr .  d  ani- 
nials,  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  were  not  friendly.  Without 
some  preparation  for  their  recejUlon,  there  seemed  little  proba¬ 
bility  of  settlers  selecting  its  shores.  Such  a  preparation  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  jwofessed  themselves  wdUlng  to  make, 
if  placed  in  possession  of  the  Island  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  1848 
they  received  a  parliamentary  grant  of  it,  —  subject  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  successful  colonisation. 

Thus  the  Company  came  to  hold  their  vast  Possessions  bv 
three  distinct  tenures.  These  Possessions  were,  (1)  their  Char¬ 
tered  Territory,  held  by  roy.al  grant;  (2)  the  Indian  Countries, 
held  by  license  for  exclusive  trade;  (3)  Vancouver  Island, 
held  by  parliamentary  grant.  Vast,  however,  as  were  these 
territorial  domains,  the  claims  of  the  Comj)anv’  were  bv  no 
means  limited  to  them.  To  the  north,  they  had  rented  that  strip 
of  Kussian  America  which  extends  from  Fort  Simjison  to  Cross 
Sound.  To  the  south,  their  forts  were  distributed  over  a  very 
large  portion  of  Oregon,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia, — 
that  stream,  pending  the  International  Boundary  Settlement  of 
1846,  being  regarded  as  the  dividing  line  between  British  and 
United  States  territories.  The  Company,  too,  maintained  large 
herds  of  cattle  in  Oregon,  and  had  brought  a  considenable  por¬ 
tion  of  its  soil  under  cultivation ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  mar¬ 
kets  opening  throughout  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  their  grain, 
cattle,  and  timber,  had  established  a  small  offshoot  there,  known 
as  the  Puget  Sound  Company'.  Indeed,  we  may  here  mention 
that,  from  these  operations  within  the  Oregon  territory,  the 
Company  have  always  considered  themselves  as  entitled  to  large 
possessory  rights  within  that  neutral  ground;  on  its  annexa¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  in  1846,  they  suffered  no  distur¬ 
bance  ;  and  a  Convention  has  been  ratified  within  the  last  three 
months  by  the  British  and  American  Governments  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  are  the  just  claims  of  the  Company  in  Oregon. 
Similarly  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Company  had  established 
forts  throughout  a  great  portion  of  liabrador.  And,  on  the 
Canadian  frontier — never  precisely  defined — they  claimed  all 
lands  watered  by  Hudson’s  Bay  streams.  Thus,  at  the  close  of 
the  past  half-century,  the  Company  ruled  supreme  from  the 
PaciHc  to  the  Atlantic, — from  the  United  States  to  extreme 
Polar  limits.  Nor  did  sound  policy  appear  to  point  to  any 
near  interruption  to  their  reign.  United  States  settlement 
VOL.  CXIX.  NO.  CCXLIV.  G  G 
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had  room,  for  many  years  to  conn*,  to  extend  itself  over  the 
reglt)n8  of  the  Far  AVest;  while,  more  northward,  the  inhos- 
])itable  character  of  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  had  diverted  its 
tide.  Tlie  Canadian  settler  saw  before  Itiin  millions  of  unoccu- 
j)ied  acres  throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes;  nor  did  tlie  slow,  and,  at  times,  deplorable 
course  of  Ked  lliver  settlement  hold  out  any  inducement  to 
him  to  attempt  more  inland  and  isolated  occupation.  Settle¬ 
ment  along  the  shores  of  tlie  Pacific  was  slow  in  the  extreme; 
iij)  to  the  great  discoveries  of  gold  there,  a  few  monastic  farmers 
and  fur  trappers  were  all  that  could  be  imluced  to  visit  its 
shores.  What  nobody  seemed  to  want,  the  Company  was 
turning  to  most  ]»rofitable  and  benevolent  uses.  Thrice  it  had 
trebled  its  capital,  and,  for  more  than  a  century,  had  continued 
to  pay  over  to  its  shareholders  ‘  ju-ofits  on  the  originally  sub- 
‘  scribed  cajutal  stock,  actually  paid  uj),  of  between  6U  and  70  j)er 
‘  cent,  per  annum.’ 

Xor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  its  management  of  the  im¬ 
mense  responsibilities  entrusted  to  it  contrast  less  favourably 
with  its  success  as  a  commercial  s{*eculation.  South  of  the 
International  Boundary  Line,  the  soil  was  deluged  with  stre.-inis 
of  Indian  blood ;  but  north  of  that  line  the  Company  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  most  jmaceful  and  even  friendly 
relations  between  themselves  and  the  aborigines  of  the  whole 
of  their  wide-spread  territories.  While  to  the  Indian  a  *  Long- 
knife,’  or  United  States  citizen,  continues  to  the  ])reseDt 
moment  to  be  tlie  most  abhorred  of  all  God’s  creatures,  the 
hanly  North  Piriton  of  tlie  Com|>any’s  service  W'as  certain  of  a 
welcome  in  every  wigwam  from  Labrador  to  Vancouver  Island, 
from  the  Sioux  of  the  Bonier  to  the  Esquimaux  of  the  Cop¬ 
permine.  The  jieculiar  traffic  of  the  Company  enabled  it  to 
ofter  to  the  savage  the  only  emjiloyment  which  was  consistent 
with  his  diguity ;  and  although  it  undoubtedly  drove  a  very 
liard  bargain  with  him,  yet  the  an*ival  of  a  ‘brlg.nde’  of  its 
traders  in  an  Indian  village  was  invariably  the  occasion  of  pub¬ 
lic  rejoicing.  The  aborigines  of  lialf  a  continent  came  to  look 
to  tlie  Company  for  clothing,  the  instruments  of  the  chase,  and, 
not  iiifreipiently,  for  food ;  and  for  these  they  gave  in  exchange 
(a  fact  we  l>elieve  iinprccedentevl  in  history)  their  voluntary 
and  uiiiiiterniitteiit  service.  If  it  was  desirable  that  England 
should  hold  so  large  a  portion  of  tlie  American  continent:  if  it 
was  desirable  that  she  should  have  some  ostensible  use  to 
which  she  could  turn  it :  if  it  was  desirable  that  this  unhoped¬ 
for  progress  of  the  savage  in  habits  of  continued  industry 
should  uot  be  bull'ercd  to  full  into  disuse, — then,  certainly. 
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there  seemed  no  event,  near  at  hand,  sufficiently  important  to 
interrupt  the  Company’s  tenure. 

Yet  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  parliamentary  grant 
which  gave  to  the  Company  its  latest  addition  of  territory  on  the 
Pacific,  when  an  event  did  happen  which  changed  the  whole 
asjicct  of  that  ocean  and  its  vast  shores.  We  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  great  gold  discoveries  which  began  in  1S49.  Since  that 
year,  the  Calilornian  gold-miner  has  been  gradually  creeping  up 
tlirough  the  intervening  Territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
In  1857,  the  Governor  of  Vancouver  Island  reported  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  gold  in  British  soil  on  the  opposite  mainland ;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Eiver  Fraser  was  found  to  be  richly  auri¬ 
ferous  tliroughout  hundreds  of  miles  of  its  course.  The  Com- 
puy  had  been  wholly  unsuccessful  in  colonising  the  island;  and, 
as  their  eleven  years’  tenure  was  now  on  the  eve  of  expiring, 
the  Crown  resumed  possession  of  it.  In  the  same  year,  the 
twenty-one  years’  exclusive  License  to  Trade  over  tlie  Indian 
countries  also  exjjlred.  Tlic  License  was  not  renewed ;  and 
that  portion  of  the  soil  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  was 
erected  into  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia.  We  thus  see  that 
there  remained  to  the  Company  only  their  original  Charter  of 
Rupert’s  Land, — j)resunied  to  extend,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
over  ‘all  lands  watered  by  Hudson’s  Bay  streams.’  The  forts 
of  the  Company,  however,  were  still  left  undisturbed  through¬ 
out  their  late  vast  realms ;  and  their  business  continued  to  be 
prosecuted  with  unabated  vigour.  In  July  of  last  year,  occurred 
the  latest  act  of  this  curious  drama — wholly  unexpected,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  beyond  the  council-chaml)cr  of  the  Comj)any.  The  share¬ 
holders  in  the  Iludfon’s  Bay  Company  had  hitherto  been  few 
in  number — men  of  large  substance — connected  more  or  less, 
like  Lord  Selkirk  and  the  late  Mr.  Ellice,  with  British  North 
.America.  The  profits  of  the  Company  were  nominally  about 
oOjOOt)/.  a  year,  raised,  it  is  said,  by  bonuses  to  about  80,000/. 
An  oiler  was  made  to  the  shareholders  to  dispose  of  their  in¬ 
terest  for  1,500,000/. — three  times  the  nominal  value  of  their 
stock — to  one  of  the  modern  financial  Companies.  By  this 
Coiujtany  the  shares  were  resold  in  the  market,  so  that  a  new 
proprietary  became  identified  with  the  right  and  interests  of  the 
Old  Company.  The  first  object  of  the  new  direction  has  been 
to  prosecute  the  old  staple  trade  in  furs  witii  unabated  vigour. 
Besides  this  staple  commodity,  liowever, — the  Company  stands 
pledged  to  other  and  more  jiublic  lines  of  policy.  Telegraphic 
and  postal  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
settlements, — the  opening  of  suitable  districts  to  settlement 
tliroughout  the  Chartered  Territory, — and  a  more  general 
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development  of  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of  these  hitherto 
unknown  regions,  are  all  put  forward ;  and,  indeed,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  as  Chairman  of  the  New  Company 
attbrds  no  small  guai*antee  that  they  are  put  forward  with  an 
honest  intention  of  realising  them.  AVhatever  strictures  may 
fairly  have  been  addressed  to  the  jealous  and  oxclu^ive  jwlicy 
of  the  Company  as  it  existed  before  the  recent  change,  they  are 
not,  we  trust,  applicable  to  the  new  administration — who  an¬ 
nounce  their  intention  of  acting  on  a  difierent  system.  More¬ 
over  it  has  very  recently  been  stated  by  Mr.  Fortescue  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  negotiations  are  opened  for  the  transfer 
or  surrender  to  the  Crown  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Com- 
])any  over  the  regions  lying  between  Lake  8uperior  and  the 
Colony  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  probable  that  ere  long  the 
direct  authority  of  the  British  Government  will  be  exercised 
over  districts  to  which  th.e  influx  of  gold-diggers  and  emigranta 
is  now  giving  a  new  character  and  increased  importance. 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  survey  these  several  districts 
of  British  North  America,  which  are  subjected  in  some  measure 
to  the  changing  and  eventful  influences  of  the  times :  and  we 
begin  with  Vancouver  Island.  This  ‘England  of  the  Pacific’ 
— as  this  island,  from  its  somewhat  analogous  position,  has 
been  called — presents  an  aspect  by  no  means  inviting  (and 
certainly  not  maintaining  the  analogy),  as  it  is  approached 
from  the  sea.  Instead  of  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion,  dark, 
gloomy  rocks  rise  perpendicidarly  out  of  the  tide,  and  scowl 
over  waters  generally  sparkling  under  a  warm  sun  and  blue 
skies.  Behind  this  natural  sea-wall,  rise  immediately  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  round-topi)ed  hills,  retiring  inland,  and  clothed 
with  the  ever  monotonous  fir-tree  of  the  coast,  adhering  to  a 
poor  and  very  scanty  soil.  The  -scene  is  backed  by  a  still 
higher  range  of  absolutely  bare  rocky  mountain,  running,  like 
a  backbone,  through  the  entire  centre  of  the  island,  and  culmi¬ 
nating  in  a  jagged  uneven  sierra  of  pointed  tops.  Examined 
more  minutely,  however,  Vancouver  Island  is  not  without  its 
])ortions  of  more  level,  well-clothed,  quiet  English  scenery, 
even  occasionally  opening  into  broad  undulating  downs.  Much, 
indeed,  of  the  bare,  unfertile  character  of  the  central  highlands 
(where  the  mountain  lech,  and  the  burn  brawling  by  its  fern- 
clad  banks,  not  infrequently  remind  the  traveller  of  scenery 
more  near  the  Tweed)  is  often  continued  down  to  the  coast, 
and  we  fear  that  a  great  part — perhaps  even  the  greater  part— 
of  the  island  is  wholly  irreclaimable.  But  where  alluvial  de- 
J)08it8  have  accumulated-  as  on  the  banks  of  streams,  valleys, 
and  the  more  open  tracts — pastoral  and  agricultural  country,  of 
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a  rich,  deep,  vegetable  mould,  is  found.  On  these  portions,  the 
various  crops  of  southern  England  thrive  luxuriantly.  Wheat 
readies  as  high  as  forty-four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  English  kitchen-garden, 
have  taken  favourably  to  the  soil ;  but  oats  and  more  northern 
grain-crops  have  not  hitherto  been  cultivated  with  a  like  success. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  an  earlier  planting  may  bring  even 
these  within  the  range  of  Vancouver  Island  productions.  The 
climate  is  all  that  the  English  farmer  can  reasonably  desire.  So 
much  mystery  has  hitherto  shrouded  the  vast  territories  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  over  so  great  a  portion  a  rigorous 
winter  is  known,  with  certainty,  to  maintain  a  sway  interrupted 
but  by  a  short  and  angry  burst  of  sunshine,  that  few  perhaps 
of  our  readers  are  pre[»ared  to  hear  of  temperate  seasons  and 
long  and  genial  summers  in  those  regions.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  results  of  our  inquiry  on  the  mainland,  Vancouver 
Island  possesses  a  climate  which  will  contrast  favourably  with 
that  of  England.  This,  indeed,  to  the  native  of  Southern 
Europe  may  seem  but  a  poor  recommendation  ;  yet  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  English  emigrant — and  more  especially 
the  English  larmer — is  best  fitted  for  a  latitude  closely’  approach¬ 
ing  his  own.  On  Vancouver  Island  he  finds  his  English  climate 
repeated  under  ‘  a  favourable  season.’  Nearly  coinciding  with 
the  south  of  England — indi  ed  possessing  a  degree  or  two  more 
of  southern  latitude — much  of  the  character  of  Devon  and  its 
neighbouring  counties  is  found  sustained  throughout  the  entire 
island.  A  short  Spring  ushers  in  a  long  and  veiy  beautiful 
Summer,  gcneridly  lasting  uninterrupted  to  the  end  of  .Sep- 
temher.  During  these  delightful  months,  there  is  a  bright  sun 
and  skies  generally  free  from  clouds ;  rain  seldom  falls,  and  the 
heat  is  maintained  in  moderation  by  gentle  land  and  sea  breezes. 
Indeed  the  farmer  generally’  counts  on  sowing,  tending,  cutting, 
and  housing  his  crops  umler  unbroken  fine  weather.  Autumn 
brings  with  it  a  season  of  cold,  damp,  northerly  winds,  often 
accompanied  by  a  genuine  English  fog.  But  the  Winter,  though 
not  without  days  of  continued  rain,  has  its  periods  of  fine  clear 
weather,  and  the  thermometer  is  seldom  seen  below  freezing 
point.  Indeed  farming  stock  of  all  descriptions  is  generally 
left  unhoused  during  the  entire  season.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
European  life  in  the  island  has  been  found  remarkably  healthy, 
and  persons  debilitated  by  a  residence  on  the  Chinese  station 
have  experienced  rapid  improvement  there — a  consideration  of 
some  importance,  and  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur;  for, 
as  the  period  of  acclimatisation  to  Europeans  on  the  Chinese 
coast  and  seaboard  apijears  to  be  much  more  protracted,  and 
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indceJ  uncertain,  than  in  other  semi-tropical  climates,  and  as  our 
ali’airs  tliere  and  in  Japan  may  render  necessary  the  presence  of 
considerable  land  and  sea  forces,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  Sanato¬ 
rium  in  the  North  Pacific  becomes  of  considerable  moment. 

*  Actual  observation  tlius  "oes  far  to  show,’  writes  Dr.  liattraj, 
to  whose  careful  records  of  the  climate  on  the  island  and  its 
neighbouring  mainland  we  are  indebted,  ‘  that  the  climate  is 
‘  su[>erior  to  that  of  England  both  in  physical  character  and 
‘  siilubrity,  and  experience  proves  that  it  is  equally  w'cll  adapted 
‘  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  tanning.’ 

Victoria,  its  chief,  and  indeed  itsamly  town,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  some  undulating  ground  to  the  south  of  the  island. 
Its  harbour,  of  the  same  name,  tbougii  chosen  by  the  late 
governor  of  the  island  and  its  neighbouring  si.-Jter  colony,  a 
gentleman  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  territories,  is  stated  not  to  have  been  a  haiipv 
selection.  Its  entrance  is  narrow,  ‘ shoaly,’ and  intricate;  and 
iU  internal  accommodation  confined ;  nor  can  ships  be  safely 
trusted  to  drop  anchor  outside.  There  is  a  very  much  larger, 
and,  it  is  agreed  among  all  seafaring  men,  a  much  safer  harbour, 
about  three  miles  from  it,  called  Esquimalt.  Esquimalt  Harbour 
could  easily  accommodate  fifteen  or  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and 
almost  any  number  of  ocean-going  steamers,  and  ‘  in  jK)int  of 
‘  shelter,’  writes  the  surveyor-ceneral  of  tlte  colony,  ‘holding- 
‘  ground,  facility  of  ingress  and  egress,  dock  sites  and  wliarl- 
‘  ages,  it  is  without  a  rival.’  jMost  of  the  buildings,  however,  in 
Victoria  are  still  of  a  temporary  nature;  and  as  the  hopes  of  its 
colonists  have  now  been  realised  in  their  island  becoming  the 
chief  Nav.al  Station  and  Sanatorium  for  tlie  Pacific  and  Cbine?e 
fleets,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  advantages  of  Esquimalt 
Harbour  will  again  be  brought  under  consideration.  A  naval 
hospital  was  built  there  so  early  as  1 853,  to  accommodate  the 
Petropaulovski  squadron  during  the  Russian  war,  and  was  sul)- 
sequently  used — when  the  Anglo-American  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  later  San  Juan  dispute  brought  our  ships  into 
those  waters — with  marked  effect  on  the  health  of  the  crews. 
There  is  now  a  road  from  the  head  of  this  harbour  to  Victoria; 
and  ships  of  any  considerable  burden  prefer  to  unload  there. 

*  I  cannot  imagine,’  says  Commander  Mayne,  ‘  any  sensible 
‘  master  of  an  ocean  ship  endeavouring  to  wriggle  his  vessel  into 

*  Victoria  with  the  larger  and  safer  harbour  of  Esquimalt  handy.’ 

In  natural  harbours,  inlets,  and  dock-sites  the  whole  coast 
— and,  indeed,  much  of  the  interior  of  the  island — abounds. 
Tlie  strong  currents  which  disport  themselves  throughout  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  and,  more  generally,  around  the  island  itself. 
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have  eaten  several  gaps  into  the  line  of  sea-cliffs  of  which  we 
have  already  made  mention.  Indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  but  that  Vancouver  Island  itself  is  a  huge  fragment 
detached  fntm  the  mainland.  In  numerous  instances,  these 
inlets — or  ‘canals,’  as  they  have  come  to  be  called — penetrate 
almost  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  many  of  them,  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  coast,  approach  to  W'itliin  a  few  miles  of 
each  other.  Thus,  Kscpiimalt  Harbour  itself  is  but  seven  miles 
distant  from  the  Canal  de  Haro;  and  many  similar  instances 
occur.  They  are  all  deep  and  free  from  ol)struction,  and,  in  a 
more  extended  state  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  their  natural 
facilities  would  he  highly  important.  These  harbours  and  inlets 
—in  common  witli  the  neighbouring  seas  and  gulfs — absolutely 
swarm  with  herrings,  salmon,  mackerel,  and  cod.  A  fine 
description  of  sturgeon  also  is  found.  Hut  the  fish  of  these 
coasts  are  .an  element  of  so  much  im|)ortance  that  we  must  again 
recur  to  the  subject  when  we  reach  the  mainland. 

The  most  important  production,  however,  of  Vancouver  Island 
at  the  present  time  is  coal.  A  fair  average  coal  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Nanaimo  Harbour,  op[)osite  to  the  mainland,  and  on 
two  adjacent  small  islets,  known  as  Newcastle  Island  and 
Douglas  Island.  Here  two  seams,  of  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
thickness,  have  been  worked  at  an  average  depth  t)f  fifty  feet 
from  the  surface.  Vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water  can 
approach  within  a  few  yards  of  the  pit’s  mouth ;  while  the  har¬ 
bour  itself  is  excellently  sheltered,  and  can  safely  be  entered  by 
ships  of  considerable  burden.  The  coal  is  little  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  coarser  descriptions  of  North  of  England  coal,  and  has 
already  entered  into  extensive  use  by  the  river  and  coasting 
steamers  of  the  mainland,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  the 
British  and  United  States  men-of-war  from  time  to  time  visiting 
the  coast.  The  want  of  a  suitable  coaling  station  on  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  Pacific  has  for  some  time  been  severely  felt. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  ocean — both  on  its 
waters  and  ahmg  its  new  and  rapidly  increasing  settlements— -a 
great  and  still  growing  demand  for  coal  has  arisen.  River 
steamers  now  ply  on  all  the  great  streams  from  the  Colorado  to 
the  Fraser;  while  the  various  cities  and  towns  springing  into 
existence  along  their  banks  are  becoming  large  consumers.  The 
recent  introduction,  too,  of  steam-machinery  into  gold-mining  has 
much  increased  the  demand.  The  single  port  ot  San  F rancisco 
alone  receives  as  much  as  14,000  tons  per  month,  and  British 
Columbia  gives  promise  of  becoming  an  equally  large  consumer. 
Nor  has  the  demand  on  the  high  seas  received  a  less  propor¬ 
tionate  increase.  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  an  ocean- 
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going  steamer  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  was  a  most  rare  sight 
A  lew  sailing  craft  lazily  prosecuted  tlie  Polynesian  trade,  and 
occasionally  a  Chinese  or  Austrahu-iau  clipper  ran  home  by  ‘  the 
‘  Horn,’  in  preference  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route.  In  all 
other  respects  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  were  as  silent  as  the 
shores  they  w'ashed.  Various  cixcumstances — as,  the  increased 
Chinese  trade,  the  opening  of  Japan,  but  far  more  than  all,  the 
great  Gold  Discoveries  — have  produced  a  rapid  and  important 
change.  Now,  lines  of  ocean-steamers,  of  a  very  large  and  su- 
])erior  description,  ply  between  Panama  and  California,  between 
Panama  and  Vancouver  and  British  Columbia.  The  great 
Australasian  and  New  Zealand  merchant  fleets  invariably  select 
the  I’acific  for  their  homeward  passage;  steam  communication 
between  these  flourishing  settlements  and  Panama,  to  meet 
the  West  Indian  mail  boats,  will  probably  not  be  much  longer 
delayed;  and  the  large  number  of  nations  now  trading  through¬ 
out  Pacific  waters  require  the  constant  attendance  and  j)rotec- 
tion  of  their  respective  navies.  To  all  these,  coal  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  su|)plied  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  American  Union  by  the 
tedious  Cape  llctru  route,  at  liL,  4/,,  and  even  51.  per  ton.  Na¬ 
naimo  coal  can  be  raised  to  the  pit’s  mouth  at  lOs  per  ton,  and 
it  has  already  extended  its  sale  as  far  south  as  San  Francisco. 
Indeed,  the  jiresent  prices  along  the  mainland  would  seem  to 
warrant  the  hope  of  very  fair  profits  in  woiking  those  coal¬ 
fields;  while  their  existence  at  Vancouver  Island  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  importance  of  that  colony. 

For  the  high  price  of  1/.  per  acre,  affixed  to  the  lands  of  the 
island,  it  would  be  unrcasonalile  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company ;  it  was  a  condition  of  the  agreement  imposed 
u[)on  them,  we  believe,  by  Lord  Grey.  One  pound  per  acre 
was  the  ruling  price  throughout  the  various  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  colonies,  then  coming  into  notoriety, — the 
‘sufficient  price’  of  the  Wakefield  Theory — a  jxrice  tliat  has 
still  been  curiously,  and  perhaps  injuriously,  maintained  through¬ 
out  almost  the  whole  of  those  settlements.  It  was  only  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Vancouver  Island,  it  was  brought  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  pi’ices  ruling  on  the  American  continent,  that 
the  contrast  became  too  marked  to  escajxe  the  notice  of  tlie 
English  emigrant.  On  the  resumption  of  the  island  by  the 
Crown,  the  price  of  land  was  at  once  reduced,  and  the  terms  of 
payment  made  singularly  ‘  easy.’  The  present  fixed  price  is 
one  dollar  per  acre, — or  less  by  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  than  that 
in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Oregon  ;  and  the  payments  are 
one-fourth,  or  one  and  a  penny,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
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occupancy,  one-fourth  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  the 
reiuaiiider  at  the  end  of  three  years.  These  terms  apply  only  to 
surveyed  lands.  Throughout  all  districts  as  yet  unsurveyed, 
the  settler  may  occupy  his  farm  (on  lodging  a  sufficient  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  boundaries  at  the  Government  Survey  Office)  with¬ 
out  payment  until  it  has  been  brought  within  the  Government 
map — his  occu[)aucy  constituting  iu  the  meantime  an  inchoate 
title. 

While,  then,  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  though  far  from  contem])tible,  would  scarcely 
geein  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  other  Pacific  settlements — as 
California,  Queensland,  New  Zealand — it  is  not  unlikely  that 
its  English  climate,  its  various  unoccupied  o|)enings  for  trade  in 
its  coal,  fisheries,  and  timber,  and  the  high-priced  goldmining 
markets  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  may  bring  to  it  a  slow,  but 
steady,  accession  of  imniigrants,  more  accustomed  to  watch 
and  profit  by  such  openings  than  to  follow  in  the  better-worn 
tracks.  To  the  Crown,  however,  its  possession  has  now  become 
of  greatly  increasing  Importance.  Its  situation  at  the  head  of 
the  Pacific,  its  coal-fields,  and  its  harbour  of  Esfiuimalt — the 
finest  and  most  commodious,  with  the  single  exception  of  San 
Francisco,  along  the  whole  Pacific  coast  of  Ainerica,  are  not 
without  their  obvious  advantages ;  moreover,  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  without  Vancouver  all  approach  to  the 
British  portion  of  the  American  coast  would  be  impossible, 
and  that  the  power  which  holds  British  Columbia  must  regard 
possession  of  the  island  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  This, 
however,  is  a  subject  of  so  much  moment  that  it  may  be  well 
to  refer  somewhat  more  fully  to  it  in  examining  the  San  Juan 
question. 

As  we  approach  the  mainland,  the  coast  scenery  of  the 
island  is  repeated  on  a  scale,  more  gigantic  indeed,  but  yet 
more  sombre.  More  dark  and  lofty  rocks  now  rise  out  of  the 
flood.  The  sad-looking  and  ever -monotonous  pines  of  the  coast 
spring  from  every  fissure  and  crevice — leaving  bare  only  the 
smooth  unbroken  knobs  of  trap,  where  they  can  obtain  no  hold. 
The  inlets,  or  ‘  canals,’  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  island, 
now  become  much  longer,  and  burrow  like  fiords  into  the 
mainland.  As  we  advance  more  to  the  north  along  the  coast, 
all  these  features  rapidly  rise  in  grandeur ;  and  at  Desolation 
Sound,  the  strait,  dwindled  to  a  mere  narrow  channel  between 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  lies,  for  some  200 
miles,  between  scenery  of  a  most  wild  and  romantic  character. 
Black  rocks  spring  up  into  every  variety  of  fantastic  shape;  the 
dark  green  pines  rest  on  white  and  towering  backgrounds  of 
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eternal  snow,  and  the  thunder  of  a  hundred  torrents,  leaping 
from  clitf  and  summit,  communicate  an  air  of  awful  sublimity 
to  the  whole  scene.  Here  the  canals  become  much  more 
frequent,  and,  thoujfh  extremely  narrow,  encouraged  Vancouver, 
the  navigator  whose  name  is  still  retained  by  the  neighbouring 
island,  with  the  hope — incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  us  now  — 
that  they  would  be  found  to  penetrate  across  the  whole  continent, 
to  Hudson’s  Hay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  curious  to 
follow’  the  persistence  with  which  he  tried  inlet  after  inlet,  in 
the  expectation  of  discovering  the  long-sought  passage  which 
w’as  to  unite  the  two  great  oceans, — pusliing  his  ship  between 
overhanging  rocks,  and  often  advancing  fifty  and  even  eighty 
miles  into  the  country,  not  without  considerahle  danger  to 
himself  and  his  vessel.  These  inlets  are  generally  fotind  to 
terminate  in  open  and  not  unfertile  valleys,  through  which  one 
or  more  streams  of  inconsiderable  magnitiule  find  their  way. 

As  the  traveller,  however,  crosses  from  Victoria  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Fraser,  on  w’hich  Xew  Westminster,  the  capital  of 
British  Columbia,  stands,  these  scenes  of  northern  desolation 
are  altogether  absent;  and,  on  a  clear  day,  as  he  threads  his 
way  through  the  intervening  Ilaro  Archi])elago  of  islets — now 
smiling  ])latforma  of  green  sward  gay  with  wild  flowers,  now 
mere  pine-covered  specks  on  the  gulf — the  whole  landscape, 
though  not  w’ithout  the  grandeur  inseparable  from  such  vast 
masses  of  wood,  rock  and  snow’-capped  range  as  the  peculiar 
I  configuration  of  the  mainland  brings  into  view,  is  lit  up  with 

a  far  warmer  colouring.  From  such  a  point  of  observation,  too, 
Victoria  certainly  wears  its  most  pleasant  aspect.  The  town 
!  itself  is  seen  from  the  most  favourable  point,  and  the  gardens 

1  and  fields  now  brought  into  cultivation  around  it  very  con¬ 

siderably  enhance  its  attractions.  Before,  however,  we  set  foot 
on  the  mainland,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  direct  attention  to 
a  subject  of  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  importance. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  General 
Harney,  on  being  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  the 
neighbouring  United  States  Territory  of  Oregon,  took  forcible 
I  possession  of  the  Island  of  San  Jnan,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 

Haro  group  we  have  just  mentioned.  Through  extreme  modera- 
j  tion  on  the  part  of  England,  hostilities  with  the  United  States 

;  were  averted,  and  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  was  referred  to 

j  the  more  amicable  discussion  of  the  two  Governments.  In  the 

I  midst  of  negotiations  somewhat  protracted,  the  present  Civil 

j  "War  broke  out,  and  all  correspondence  on  the  subject  was 

temporarily  sus[)ended.  The  United  States  troops  still  main¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  island,  and  an  equal  number  of  British 
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troops  were  sent  to  take  up  a  similar  position  on  it.  Thus 
matters  remain  to  the  present  moment ;  and  a  few  words  will 
be  sufficient  to  explain  the  very  considerable  issues  which  they 
involve. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  large  and  undefined 
country,  which  passed  under  the  general  name  of  ‘  Oregon,’ 
had  for  many  years  been  used  as  a  neutral  territory  by  the 
jrreat  fur  companies  and  traders  of  both  England  and  the 
United  States.  After  much  protracted  discussion,  and  some¬ 
what  threatening  complications,  the  negotiations  of  the  two 
Governments  at  length  resulted  in  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846. 
By  this  treaty,  a  Boundary  Line  was  to  start  from  tlie 
western  extremity  of  the  Great  International  Lakes,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  was  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  All  on  the  north  of  that 
line  was  henceforth  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  England : 
all  on  the  south  w’as  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States, — that  portion  of  the  continent  known  as  Russian 
America  being,  of  course,  wholly  unaffected  by  ihe  terms 
of  agreement.  The  British  portion  of  the  Pacific  seaboard 
became,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  New  Caledonia  of  the 
Fur  Traders,  and,  eventually,  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  of 
the  present  day.  The  United  States’  portion  was  erected  into 
the  tico  ‘Territories’  of  Washington  and  Oregon — that  of 
Washington  being  next  the  boundary  line.  We  mention  this, 
as  the  term  Oregon  now  disappears  from  our  narrative,  that 
Territory  being  excluded  from  all  connexion  with  the  present 
ques'tion  by  the  intervening  Territory  of  Washington.  In  fact, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Oregon  of  former 
days  was  an  undefined  region  on  the  coast  to  the  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains:  the  Oregon  of  the  present  day  is  a  United 
States’  ‘  Territory,’  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
international  boundary  line.  Having  brought  this  inter¬ 
national  boundary  line  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  the  Treaty 
of  1846  proceeds  to  state  that  the  line  is  to  be  further  con¬ 
tinued  ‘  to  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  thence 
‘  southward,  through  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent 
‘from  Vancouver  Island,  to  the  Straits  of  Juan  dc  Fiica.’  We 
have  put  these  words  in  italics  as  containing  the  whole  gist  of 
the  matter.  So  little  was  known  of  the  physical  geography  of 
those  regions  as  late  as  in  1846  that  it  was  assumed  that 
there  was  an  open  roadstead,  leading  from  the  mainland  to  the 
ocean,  between  Washington  Territory  and  Vancouver  Island. 
We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  a  whole  archipelago  of 
islets ;  and  further  examination  showed  that  there  were  three 
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cliannels  through  which  ships  of  burden  could  make  their  way 
through  them  up  to  British  Columbia.  The  Boundary  Com- 
missioners  of  18.08,  sent  out  to  determine  by  astronomical 
observation  the  line  of  the  Oregon  Treaty,  lost  no  time  in 
reporting  these  discoveries  to  their  respective  Governments. 
The  most  southern  ])assage,  known  as  the  liosario  Channel,  lies 
next  the  coast  of  Washington.  Its  adoption  as  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  boundary  line  would  place  the  whole  archipelago  of 
islets  in  the  possession  of  England.  The  Haro  Channel,  claimed 
by  the  I’niled  States,  lies  along  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 
and  woidd  bring  the  archipelago  within  United  States’  soiL 
These  two  channels  are  about  twenty  miles  apart.  That  on 
the  Washiiigttm  side  was  the  only  one,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
in  use  ;  and,  indeed,  had  been  used  by  all  the  English  and 
American  navigators:  that  on  the  Vancouver  side,  though 
marked  on  some  of  the  Spanish  charts,  was  (ptitc  unknown  to 
more  modern  traders  until  the  masters  of  Hudson’s  Bay  com¬ 
pany’s  vessels  availed  themselves  of  its  shorter  route  to  Victoria. 

Of  course,  to  two  such  vast  landowners  as  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  rocks  and  pine-clad  acres  which  lie 
between  these  two  channels  are  intrinsically  valueless.  It  is, 
however,  their  peculiar  position  which  constitutes  their  im- 
))ortance.  Let  us  consider  lor  a  moment  lu>w  the  claim  of  the 
Unites  States’  Government  would  alfect  these  British  posses¬ 
sions  on  the  Pacific.  British  Columbia  can  only  be  approached 
through  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca — the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  — lying  between  the  Territory  of  Washington  and 
Vancouver  Island.  These  straits  are  thirteen  miles  wide  at 
their  entrance  on  the  Pacific,  but  soon  dintinish  to  eleven  miles. 
When  we  come  opposite  the  islet  of  San  <Juan,  the  passage 
dwindles  to  five  miles.  Small  steamers,  by  hugging  the  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,  can  j)lacc  five  miles  between  themselves 
and  Sun  .Juan  ;  but  large  ocean-going  vessels  must  pass  within 
two  miles  of  that  islet,  as  also  of  the  islets  of  Henry  and 
Stew.art.  They  would  thus  be  exposed  to  the  full  range  of 
modern  artillery.  Nearly  similar  objections  might  be  urged  by 
the  United  States’  Government  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Kosai  io  Ciiannel,  if  that  passage  were  a  key  to  any  of  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Union.  But  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  simply  leads 
to  British  Columbia,  and  to  no  place  else.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  restricted  to  those  two  channels.  The 
Boundary  Commissioners  of  1858  ascertained  the  existence  of  a 
third  channel,  navigable  for  steam  vessels,  to  which  the  name 
of  the.  Douglas  Channel  has  been  given.  It  lies  midway 
between  these  two  entrance  passages,  leaving  the  islet  of  San 
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Juan  on  its  left.  Thus,  since  it  is  no  loncer  possible  to  carry 
out  the  precise  instructions  of  the  Orecron  Treaty — seein<r  that 
there  are  tliree  channels  in  place  of  the  channel — the  adoption 
of  this  middle  channel,  in  place  of  the  iinjjossible  ‘  middle  of 
‘the  channel  ’  of  the  Treaty,  would  seem  to  place  the  least  strain 
upon  its  interpretation,  and  may  certaiidy  be  accomplished 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  rights  of  any  nation  in  existence. 
Bvthe  adoption  of  this  channel  as  a  continuation  of  tlie  inter¬ 
national  boundary  line,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  it  should 
be  used  by  the  ships  of  either  nation.  Each  nation  would  then 
possess  a  safe  and  commodious  cliannel,  lying  beside  its  own 
territories.  We  must  regret  that  negotiations  were  allowed  to 
be  brought  to  a  close,  however  temporary,  witliout  so  reasonable 
and  obvious  a  conn)romise  being  insisteil  on.  It  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  by  ail  parties  that  the  island  of  San  Juan  can  be  held 
by  Great  Britain  only  for  defensive  juirposes.  It  must  be 
conceded  by  all  parties  that  it  can  be  held  by  the  United  States 
only  for  offensive  purposes.  Indeed,  it  is  simply  a  question 
whether  England  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  her  own  possessions 
and  export  her  own  gold,  without  passing  under  the  guns  of  a 
foreign  Power. 

From  the  international  boundary  line,  British  Columbia 
possesses  a  seaboard  of  some  500  miles — extending  inward  to 
the  culminating  ridge  of  the  Rocky  ^lountiiins,  about  400 
miles  I'rom  the  coast.  Its  territories,  tlierefore,  extend  from  the 
sea-level  to  15,000  or  16,000  feet  above  it — a  circumstance 
to  be  borne  In  mind  in  considering  the  nature  of  its  climate  and 
the  capabilities  of  its  soil.  This  rise,  however,  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  lichens  and  eternal  snows  of  the  groat  American 
Cordillera  is  not  uninterruptedly  maintained.  A  subordinate 
range,  known  as  the  Cascade  Range,  runs  parallel  with  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea-shore.  To  the  foot  of  this  range,  the  ascent  is  pretty  evenly, 
though  slowly,  sustained,  but  after  the  traveller  has  passed 
through  its  defiles,  he  comes  out  on  a  table-land,  elevated  from 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  stretching  away  thence 
to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Indeed,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  themselves  are  not  so  much  one  continuous  ridge  as 
an  aggregate  of  short  parallel  ridges  standing  on  this  plateau, 
and  running  from  NNW.  to  SSE.,  with  long  deep  valleys 
between — clustering  more  thickly,  indeed,  culminating,  and  then 
rapidly  ceasing  altogether  some  500  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
but,  also,  found  scattered  in  detached  ranges  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  the  intervening  space.  While,  therefore,  there  is 
every  gradation  of  temperature  from  that  of  the  coast-line  to 
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the  rejiion  of  its  llocky  ^lounta'm  passes,  where  the  cold  is 
something  almost  incredible  ;  where  we  are  told  that  trees  freeze 
to  the  heart,  that  huge  Iragments  of  rock  are  shattered  from 
the  parent  range  as  by  a  powerful  ‘  blast,’  that  the  hoofs  of 
horses  burst  and  the  horses  themselves  are  sutrocated  from  ice 
forming  in  their  nostrils,  and  that  the  traveller  must  envelope 
himself  in  as  much  fur  as  he  has  strength  to  carry, — yet  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country  is  characterised  by  the  same  lead¬ 
ing  general  features : — 

‘  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  one  of  grandeur,  gloomy  vast- 
ness,  awful  solitude,  rendered  more  dismal  by  the  howl  of  beasts  of 
prey ;  streams  white  with  foam,  flowing  amid  cliffs  and  ravines,  form, 
ing  at  places  magnificent  waterfalls,  whose  lonely  thunder  swells  and 
dies  away  in  the  interminable  solitude  of  unpeopled  space;  tremendom 
precipices,  yawning  gulfs,  and  towering  rocks  whose  naked  back* 
have  withstood  the  storms  of  six  thousand  years, — are  all  thereto 
astonish  and  rivet  the  attention.  Forests  of  deepest  green  present 
to  the  wandering  eye  vast  masses  of  foliage,  fresh  and  glittering  in 
the  sunlight ;  whilst  far  above,  overhanging  cliffs  and  mountains,  in 
tlie  sky,  glow  piles  and  pyramids  of  snow  and  ice,  and  glacier  gorges 
of  remarkable  splendour.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  in  these 
wild  regions  you  get  such  awful  glimpses  of  sublime  scenery  that 
your  very  soul  is  hushed  within  you.’  (Macdonald.) 

The  forests  abound  in  most  excellent  timber,  attaining  to  % 
size  quite  in  proportion  with  the  gigantic,  features  of  the 
country.  Among  them  there  arc  some  very  valuable  descrip¬ 
tions  of  pine,  many  of  them  reaching  to  a  height  of  150  and 
200  feet,  with  a  circumference  at  base  of  25  and  30  feet.  The 
most  valuable  of  these  is  the  Douglas  pine,  which  grows 
exceedingly  straight,  and  attains  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  It  is 
thus  most  excellently  suited  for  masts  and  spars  of  ships.  In 
Kew  Gardens  may  be  seen  a  specimen  of  this  pine  200  feet 
high.  When  growing,  it  is  a  very  graceful  and  ornamental  tree, 
and  it  appears  to  he  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate  both  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  cedai's,  too,  attain  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  size,  many  being  found  upwards  of  200  feet  high. 
There  are  also  the  oak,  niaple,  birch,  with  several  other  kinds 
peculiar  to  the  region ;  together  with  vast  and  almost  iinj)ene- 
trable  thickets  of  underwood  abounding  with  wild  fruits,  whole¬ 
some  and  grateful  to  the  palate. 

About  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  international  boundary 
line  is  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser,  and  some  fifteen  miles  from  its 
entnance  stands  New  Westminster,  placed,  with  considerable 
success  as  to  defence  and  jneturesque  effect,  on  its  right  bank. 
Though  the  entrance  to  the  Fraser  is  not  free  from  shifting 
banks  and  shoals,  ships  of  considerable  burden  can  go  up  to 
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the  capital,  and  even  to  Fort  Langley,  seventeen  miles  beyond 
it.  The  scenery  of  the  river  is  ^vild  and  romantic;  but  witliout 
an  extensive  system  of  drainage  its  banks  do  not  hold  out  much 
hope  of  successful  agricultural  operations.  Indeed,  more  gene¬ 
rally,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  region  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  river  banks,  having  lost  valuable  ])ortions  of 
their  sttil  from  the  violence  of  the  summer  floods,  ai  e  not  the 
most  eligible  sites  for  agriculture.  'I'lie  Fraser  itself,  when 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains’  snow,  rises  in 
places  forty  and  even  fifty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and 
sweeps  through  the  country  at  the  prodigious  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  the  rate  of  an  ordinary  railway  train. 

In  common  with  the  whole  of  the  seas,  gulls,  bays,  rivers, 
and  lakes  of  the  entire  district  and  coast,  the  Fraser  swarms 
with  prodigious  quantities  of  fish.  Indeed,  in  the  harbours, 
herrings  are  literally  raked  into  the  canoes,  by  means  of  a  flat 
piece  of  board,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long,  and  about  tw’O 
and  a  half  inches  broad,  studded  with  a  dozen  tenpenny  nails — 
and  in  this  rude  manner  an  Indian  will  fill  his  canoe  in  an  hour 
or  two;  and  the  traveller  along  the  banks  of  the  shallower 
Btreams  may  catch  the  salmon  in  his  hands,  or  ‘  gaff’  them  from 
the  bank  with  his  walking-stick.  The  herrings  closely  resemble 
the  ordinary  Scotch  herring,  though  somewhat  smaller  in  size  ; 
but  of  the  salmon  there  .are  no  less  than  four  varieties-— three 
differing  from  the  English  variety,  but  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hump-backed  salmon,  of  excellent  quality  and  flavour. 
About  the  middle  of  July  these  salmon  begin  to  ascend  the 
Btreams  from  the  sea  in  immense  shoals.  Whether  it  is  that 
the  tempcr.iture  of  the  coast  region  is  too  nrild  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  ova,  or  that,  near  the  entrance  of  rivers, 
they  woidd  be  more  liable  to  be  devoured  by  fish  of  prey,  which 
prowl  about  the  cotist,  attracte<l  by  the  immense  swarms  of 
Bmalier  fish,  certain  it  is  that  Nature  has  implanted  in  these 
creatures  an  extraordinary  desire  to  reach  the  head-sources  of 
the  various  streams,  which  they  resign  only  with  their  lives. 
Indeed,  so  invincible  is  this  instinct  in  the  salmon  of  British 
Columbia,  that  its  origin  must  probably  be  traced  to  some  cause 
still  more  peculiar, — which  we  may  perhaps  find  in  tlie  rapid 
iucline  of  its  river-beds,  and  the  high  and  impetuous  floods 
from  the  melting  of  uiountain  snows,  which  would  sweep  the 
spawn  baek  inti>  the  se.a.  During  the  months  of  July  and 
August  these  salmon  may  be  seen  hurrying  on  to  their  fate, — 
passing  up  each  stream  in  countless  myriads,  and  succeeding 
each  other  in  interminable  shoals  ;  — 

‘Onward  they  speed.  The  impetuous  current  is  breasted,  rapids 
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are  passed,  cascades  leaped.  Onward,  onw'ard  !  The  shallow  waten 
are  reached;  but  still  they  press  forward,  wri^rglinjj  through  meander¬ 
ing  streams  too  scant  for  swimming.  Onward,  onward!  ever  onward; 
while  myriads  are  left  upon  the  strand,  and  die  still  struggling  on¬ 
wards.  The  fish  are,  upon  entering  the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  tolerably 
goo<l  order,  hut  after  travelling  up  stream  a  few  hundred  miles  they 
become  p(K»r. — poor  indeed, — and  much  injured.  The  skin,  broken 
and  abrased,  loses  its  brightness,  often  becomes  a  deep  pink,  and 
robbed  of  its  silvery  scales  ;  the  he.ad  disfigured  from  blows  and  falls 
upon  the  rocks  ;  the  fins  torn  and  divided  in  their  efforts  to  force 
througli  spots  too  shallow;  the  eyes,  once  so  bright,  are  now  sunken 
and  lustreless.  None  of  these  poor  salmon  ever  descend  the  river 
again,  but  perish.’  {Macdonald.) 

The  bodies  of  these  fisli,  exposed  to  a  short  and  scorching 
northern  summer,  taint  the  air  lor  miles  around ;  until,  with  the 
autumnal  melting  of  the  snow,  they  are  again  set  afloat,  and 
swept  hack  into  the  ocean.  The  fry,  however,  remain  in  the 
mountains  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  descend  more 
leisurely  to  the  sea,  where  they  are  said  to  remain  for  four  year?. 
In  all  probability,  it  is  their  immunity  from  danger,  amid  these 
mountain  fastnesses,  which  thus  recruits  so  prodigious  a  waste 
by  not  less  prodigious  supplies.  Nevertheless,  from  some  un¬ 
assigned  cause,  there  is  a  dearth  of  salmon  every  fourth  year 
throughout  the  rivers;  ;ind,  as  it  furnishes  the  staple  food  of  the 
whole  native  population,  they  would  all  miserably  jwrish  hut  for 
another  curious  phenomenon.  Every  fourth  year,  when  the  sal¬ 
mon  fail,  we  are  told  that  the  country  swarms  with  rabbits,  which 
are  used  as  a  substitute.  Besides  herrings  and  salmon,  there 
are  immense  quantities  of  cod,  bass,  mackerel,  flounder,  skate, 
sole,  hallibut,  sardines.  Sturgeon,  sometimes  exceeding  500  lbs. 
in  weight,  are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  various  rivers,  and  in 
the  larger  inland  lakes.  The  harbours  and  coast  abound  with 
oysters,  a  very  large  and  exc '  llent  description  of  cray-fish,  crabs, 
mussels,  and  other  shell-fish — exce|)ting,  however,  lobsters; 
while  the  thousand  lakes  with  which  the  interior  is  studded 
possess  trout,  pike,  perch,  car[),  eels,  and  a  *  white-fish,’  from 
2  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  apiece,  found  also  in  the  great  lakes  on  the  east 
side  of  the  llocky  Mountains,  and  said  to  be  the  only  descrip¬ 
tion  of  fish  of  w’hich  the  |)alatc  does  not  grow  weary.  On  the 
whole,  the  fisheries  of  British  Columbia  ofl'er  wide  and  remu¬ 
nerative  fields  for  the  introduction  of  ciipital.  The  Indians,  up 
to  a  very  recent  period,  bartered  their  finest  salmon  for  a 
tobacco  leaf  apiece — that  is  forty  salmon  for  a  pound  of  tobacco; 
'  though  the  late  accession  of  population  has  caused  them  to  look 
for  a  higher  price.  And  at  Fort  Ruj)ert,  Commander  JhayDe 
informs  us,  immense  quantities  are  annually  used  for  manuring 
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the  Company’s  garden.  A  judicious  introduction  of  our  Scotch 
practice  of  ‘  kippering  ’  the  fish,  might  lead  to  a  valuable  trade 
and  a  useful  addition  to  the  food  of  man. 

As  the  Fraser  rises  in  the  extreme  culminating  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  colony,  it 
may  be  said  to  traverse  its  whole  area  from  corner  to  comer, 
and,  indeed,  is  the  main  artery  of  the  entire  district,  receiving 
in  its  headlong  course  almost  every  stream  of  importance.  It 
presents  a  broad  navigable  channel  up  to  Fort  Hope,  eighty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Up  to  this  point,  it  is  known  as  the 
Lower  Fraser ;  and,  during  this  portion  of  its  course,  its  banks, 
though  low,  are  in  a  great  measure  secured  from  the  impetuous 
floods,  which  devastate  the  higher  portions,  by  the  more  level 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of 
velocity  in  the  current.  Governor  Douglas  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  favourable  picture  of  the  Lower  Fraser  : — 

‘The  banks  of  this  river  are  almost  everywhere  covered  with 
woods.  Varieties  of  pine,  and  firs  of  prodigious  size,  predominate. 
The  vine  and  soft  maple,  the  wild  apple  tree,  the  white  and  black 
thorn,  and  deciduous  bushes  in  great  variety,  form  the  massive  un¬ 
dergrowth.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant  almost  beyond  conception, 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  presents  a  peculiarly  beautiful  appear- 
ince.  The  eye  never  tires  of  ranging  over  the  varied  shades  of  the 
fresh  green  foliage,  mingling  with  the  clustering  white  flowers  of  the 
wild  apple  tree,  now  in  full  bloom,  and  filling  the  air  with  delicious 
ingrance.  As  our  boat,  gliding  swiftly  over  the  surface  of  the 
smooth  waters,  occasionally  swept  beneath  the  overhanging  boughs 
that  form  a  canopy  of  leaves  impenetrable  to  the  sun’s  scorching 
rays,  the  effect  was  enchanting.’ 

The  removal  of  a  few  rocks  in  the  course  of  the  stream  at 
Hope  would  extend  steam  navigation  to  Yule,  sixteen  miles 
higher  up.  Above  Yule,  however.  Nature  has  placed  insu¬ 
perable  barriers  to  any  further  advance,  and  even  the  light 
canoe  must  be  abandoned.  From  Yule  to  Lytton,  sixty  miles 
higher  up,  the  Fraser  cuts  its  way  through  the  Cascade  Ranges, 
and  scenes  of  wild  and  terrific  gran4eur  are  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller.  A  succession'  of  granitic  ranges,  some 
sixty  miles  in  extent,  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  cut 
through  by  the  river,  to  the  depth  of  2,000  or  3,000  feet ; 
and  through  this  chasm,  one  of  the  giant  streams  of  the 
American  continent  pours  its  waters,  already  impelled  by  a 
highly  inclined  descent  of  some  400  or  500  miles  from  their 
source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  regions,  these  violent  bursts  of  great  bodies  of  water 
are  of  constant  occurrence,  and  the  reader  of  the  earlier  ex¬ 
plorations  of  the  great  Fur  Companies’  ofiicers  will  frequently 
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meet  with  such  names  as  ‘  Mad  River,’  ‘  the  Cauldron  Linn,’ 
*  the  Devil’s  Cauldron,’  and  others  of  like  significance.  They 
are  more  generally  known  as  *  canons ;  ’  and  the  present  canon, 
marking  the  commencement  of  the  Upper  Fraser,  possesses  the 
usual  characteristics  of  this  curious  feature  of  the  great  Rocky 
Mountain  plateau.  One  or  more  paths,  or  ‘trails,’  midway 
between  the  torrent  and  the  surface  of  the  range,  generally 
skirts  the  wall  of  these  chasms  ;  and  along  this  path  is  the 
only  method  of  proceeding.  As  the  traveller  enters  on  one  of 
these  trails,  a  scene  of  awful  grandeur  lies  before  him.  Some 
1,500  feet  overhead,  the  rocks  nearly  touch,  and  a  thin  jagged 
thread  of  light  alone  marks  the  surface  of  the  mountain  tract 
he  is  traversing.  At  a  like  distance  below  his  feet,  the  whole 
body  of  the  stream,  white  and  tumultuous  within  its  narrow 
bounds,  whirls  past  him  at  railroad  speed ;  while  a  thousand 
wild  reverberations,  arising  from  the  convulsed  waters,  and 
multiplied  from  every  crag  and  projecting  rock,  assail  his  ears. 
But  it  is  as  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  his  onward  course  that  the  full 
grandeur  of  the  scene  opens  u{)on  him.  Before  him  stretches  a 
long  vista  of  on-coming  waters,  lit  by  the  thread  of  light  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  rolling  down  a  swift  incline  of  cascades, 
rapids,  projecting  pinnacles,  and  vast  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the 
torrent.  When  the  melting  of  the  snows  increases  the  mountain 
streams  to  their  full  extent,  they  may  be  seen  madly  plunging 
down  miles  of  these  canons,  at  the  prodigious  rate  of  twenty-five, 
and  even  thirty  miles  an  hour.  AN'ith  so  much  to  assail  both  eye 
and  ear,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  progress  of  the  traveller, 
thus  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  w'ould  be  suflSciently 
perilous.  But,  as  he  proceeds,  he  finds  his  dangers  rapidly  to 
increase.  Ever  and  anon,  along  the  narrow  trail,  a  crag  pro¬ 
jects  from  the  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  and  completely  cuts 
off  the  path,  overhanging,  by  several  feet,  the  torrent  boiling 
some  half-mile  below.  The  Indian  method  of  crossing  these  im¬ 
pediments  is  characteristic,  and  at  first  sight  appalling.  Three 
poles  are  suspended,  by  means  of  deer-hide  ropes,  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  The  two  inner  ends  of  the  first  and  third  are  made 
to  rest  on  the  interrupted  pathway,  on  each  side  of  the  pro¬ 
jecting  crag ;  the  third  pole  crosses  them  on  the  outside ;  and 
on  this  narrow  ledge,  literally  overhanging  the  chasm,  the  tra¬ 
veller  is  obliged  to  round  the  impediment.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  take  hold  of,  and  each  passenger  accomplishes  the 
task  by  keeping  his  face  as  close  to  the  rock  as  possible. 

Above  these  barriers,  the  course  of  the  Fraser  changes 
considerably.  The  traveller  emerges  on  a  more  level  pla¬ 
teau,  raised  some  3.000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  much  better 
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luited  to  agricultural  operations  than  the  lower  tract  to  the 
west  of  the  Cascade  Kangc.  Singular,  too,  as  it  may  appear, 
all  testimony  concurs  in  affixing  to  this  more  elevated  region  a 
milder  and  more  equable  climate  than  that  found  along  the 
coast  district.  The  dense  pine  forests  at  length  disappear : 
undergrowth  is  extremely  rare ;  and  the  land  becomes  more 
open.  We  may  search  in  vain  throughout  British  Columbia 
for  those  apparently  boundless  oceans  of  waving  green  sward 
and  motley-painted  wild  flowers,  through  which  a  hundred 
crystal  rivulets  meander,  under  the  soft  and  rosy  haze  of  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  sun — known  as  the  American  Prairie.  Yet  this  portion 
of  the  Upper  Fraser  presents  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  and  is 
umilar  to  that  description  of  soil  more  frequently  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  to  which  the  Califor¬ 
nians  have  given  the  name  of  ‘  rolling  country,’ — wide  and  oi)en 
Tilleys,  alternating  with  low  and  not  unfertile  ranges  running 
parallel  with  them.  Indeed,  a  little  above  this  point,  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Thompson  with  the  Fraser  leads  out  into  a 
very  extensive  tract  of  country  which  was  described  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  as  ‘  one  of  the 
‘finest  countries  in  the  British  dominions.’*  We  are  scarcely 
prepared  to  go  to  such  an  extreme  length  in  speaking  of  any 
district  of  British  Columbia,  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  give  the 
words  of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  when  describing  that 
portion  of  the  territory  under  his  command : — 

‘The  district  comprised  within  these  limits  (rivers  Thompson, 
Bonaparte,  and  Chapeau)  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
being  composed  of  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers, 
exhibiting  to  the  traveller  accustomed  to  the  endless  forests  of  the 
coast  districts,  the  unusual  and  grateful  spectacle  of  miles  of  green 
hills,  crowning  slopes,  and  level  meadows,  almost  without  a  bush  or 
tree  to  obstruct  the  view,  and,  even  to  the  very  hill-tops,  producing 
in  abundant  growth  of  grass.  It  is  of  great  value  as  a  grazing 
district ;  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  country  packers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
kiving  their  mules  and  horses  here  when  the  regular  work  of 
“  packing  ”  goods  for  the  mines  is  suspended  for  the  winter.  The 
animals,  even  at  that  season,  are  sud  to  improve  in  condition,  thougli 
left  to  seek  their  own  food,  and  to  roam  at  large  over  the  country ;  a 
fact  which  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  natural 
pastures.  It  has  certainly  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  a 
country  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  promising  a  more  healthy  and 
agreeable  climate,  or  a  greater  extent  of  fine  pasture  land ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  labour  and  outlay  than  in 
almost  any  other  country,  the  energetic  settler  may  soon  surround 
biinaelf  with  all  the  elements  of  affluence  and  comfort.’ 

Departing  still  farther  from  the  Fraser,  and  leaving  the 
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Thompson  district  on  the  left,  the  traveller  comes  to  another 
large  district,  watered  by  the  river  Semilkameen  and  its  tribu< 
taries,  and  equally  favourably  spoken  of  for  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions.  Lieutenant  Palmer,  sent  to  explore  this  district,  reportt 
to  the  Colonial  Government  that  the  soil,  though  light  and 
sandy,  is  free  from  stone,  and  that  the  wild  vegetation  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  luxuriant.  The  banks  of  the  streams,  too,  are  well 
secured  from  freshets,  and  are  fertile  to  the  water’s  edge. 
Throughout  all  these  districts  gold  has  been  discovered  in  very 
considerable  quantities ;  but  the  enormous  yields  of  Cariboe 
have  more  recently  drawn  almost  all  the  miners  to  itself  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

Returning  to  the  junction  of  the  Thompson  and  the  Fraser, 
and  following  the  upward  course  of  the  latter,  the  traveller 
passes  through  a  more  level  district,  but  finds  little  to  notice 
save  an  occasional  fort  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 
the  addition  of  some  very  considerable  tributaries — as  the 
Loon,  the  Chilcotin,  the  Quesnelle,  &c. — to  the  main  stream. 
At  Fort  Alexandria  he  finds  himself  some  400  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser,  and  as  high  as  lat.  o3® — a  somewhat  high 
latitude  for  a  large  mass  of  continent.  Yet,  even  here,  we  are 
told — ‘  The  surrounding  country  is  beautifully  diversified  by 
‘  hill  and  dale,  grove  and  plain.  The  soil  is  rich,  yielding  an 
‘  abundant  succession  of  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables,  un- 
*  manured.’  Occasionally,  however,  the  agricultural  operations 
of  the  Company’s  servants  (for  as  yet  we  have  no  other  expe¬ 
rience  to  guide  us)  have  been  much  impeded  by  severe  spring 
and  autumnal  frosts.  Here,  too,  the  Fraser  is  found  navigable 
for  light  steamers,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  connect 
Alexandria  by  steam  with  Fort  St.  George,  150  miles  higher  up 
the  stream.  Beyond  Fort  St.  George,  the  river,  which  has 
hitherto  been  pursuing  a  main  NNW.  course,  now  bends  com¬ 
pletely  round  to  the  opposite  direction,  and  ascends  to  its  source 
for  some  200  miles  through  one  of  the  immense  valleys  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  And  within  this  bend  lie  the  now  famous 
gold-fields  of  Cariboo.  The  whole  of  this  bend  is  plentifully 
intersected  by  a  tissue  of  streams,  rivulets,  and  creeks, — arising 
in  the  numerous  fianks  of  the  ranges,  and  ultimately  forming 
themselves  into  considerable  tributaries  to  the  Fraser.  Cotton¬ 
wood  Creek,  Antler  Creek,  Lightning  Creek,  and  many  others, 
ai'e  already  familiar  to  the  reader ;  and  it  is  probable  that  to 
their  action  and  that  of  numerous  older  water-channels  now 
obliterated,  we  must  attribute  the  disintegration  of  the  quartx- 
reefs  from  the  parent  ranges,  and  the  consequent  alluvial  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  gold  which  they  contained  on  the  bed-rock  through- 
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out  this  extensive  district  These  alluvial  deposits,  oflfering 
a  readier  access  to  the  miner,  have  hitherto  been  the  chief 
objects  of  attraction ;  but  the  experience  of  California  and 
Australia  would  lead  us  to  infer,  with  almost  absolute  certainty, 
that  the  remaining  portions  of  these  quartz-reefs  still  retain 
enormous  quantities  of  gold,  which  will  shortly  engage  the  quartz- 
miner.  All  these  creeks  and  water-channels  join  the  Fraser 
on  its  right  or  concave  bank.  Crossing  over,  however,  to  its 
convex  bank,  we  again  enter  upon  a  new,  or,  more  probably, 
a  continuation  of  the  same,  auriferous  region  of  immense 
extent.  Indeed,  it  has  been  too  much  the  habit  to  associate 
auriferous  regions  in  general  with  streams  and  water-channels, 
of  ancient  or  modern  date.  More  full  experience  leaves  it  be¬ 
yond  doubt  that  the  origin  of  goldbearing  quartz-reefs  has  had 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the  water-system  of  such  regions ; 
though,  of  course,  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  —  the  *  placer  ’  of 
California,  the  ‘  river-bar  ’  of  British  Columbia,  the  ‘  diggings  ’ 
of  Australia — are  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  its  action  on  the 
reefs.  To  say  that  the  Fraser  and  its  thousand  tributaries  are 
auriferous,  is  but  to  assert  that  they  have  rolled  for  ages  over 
an  extensive  system  of  gold-bearing  quartz-reefs,  and  by  slow 
degrees  washed  the  golden  particles  out  of  their  matrix — 
without,  however,  carrying  them  to  any  appreciable  distance. 
We  mention  this  lest  our  frequent  allusion  to  creeks  and 
water-channels  should  lead  to  the  supposition  that  auriferous 
districts  followed  the  course  of  such  streams ;  the  fact  being 
that  such  streams  have  happened  to  take  their  course  over 
auriferous  districts.  Crossing  over  the  Fraser,  and  advancing 
tdll  further  to  the  north,  the  gold-miner  is  now  at  work  on  the 
nrious  tributaries  of  the  Peace  River — one  of  those  immense 
streams  which,  rising  and  ending  inland,  have  hitherto  been 
known  only  to  the  servants  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
Advancing  still  farther  north,  the  gold-miner  is  found  on  the 
River  Stickeen  and  its  tributaries,  on  the  borders  of  Russian 
America.  Awarding  their  full  merit  to  the  richness  of 
Ballarat,  Bendigo,  and  the  Californian  mines,  the  well-sustained 
accounts  from  the  Cariboo  goldfield  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
its  auriferous  treasures  are  the  greatest  hitherto  discovered. 
Judging  too,  from  analogy,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  will  be 
found  to  extend,  without  any  marked  diminution  of  richness, 
through  an  immense  extent  of  territory. 

As,  in  the  first  instance,  the  bed-rock,  or  ‘  bottom  ’  on  which 
the  alluvial  gold  rests,  was  found  to  be  but  a  few  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  as  an  ordinary  claim  could  be  thus  completely 
exhausted  in  four  or  five  days,  we  might  infer,  without  the 
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experience  of  Australia  and  California,  that  these  goldBelds 
and  the  population  they  are  attracting,  would  be  of  a  temporary 
character.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  shallower 
gold  deposits  of  Australia  and  California  have  invariably  led  to 
‘  deep  leads,’  in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods,  where  each 
claim  affords  steady  and  highly  remunerative  employment  for 
four,  five,  and  even  six  years.  Such,  indeed,  would  already 
appear  to  be  the  case  throughout  this  northern  extension  of  the 
Californian  mines.  Each  river  and  watercourse  is  furnished 
with  a  gradually  ascending  series  of  *  benches,’  where  the  bed¬ 
rock  dips  rapidly  from  the  surface,  and  is  also  found  to  be 
highly  auriferous.  Nay,  where  the  shallower  deposits  of 
Australia  and  California  have  been  worked  out,  and  the  soil 
resting  on  their  bed-rock  has  been  completely  carried  away,  the 
far  more  permanent  and  steady  business  of  quartz-mining  has 
followed  on  the  same  site,  engaging  large  joint-stock  companies, 
and  employing  powerful  and  costly  machinery.  Such,  we  may 
fairly  infer,  will  be  the  case  over  the  whole  region  of  which 
Cariboo  forms  but  the  outskirt.  Indeed,  such  an  air  of  per¬ 
manence  have  these  goldfields  to  the  local  authorities  that  they 
have  recommended  a  further  extension  of  the  northern  bounds 
of  the  colony ;  and,  accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  last 
session,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  imperial  Parliament  for  that 
purpose,  extending  the  northern  frontier  from  lat.  56°  to  lai 
60°. 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  important  subject  of  inquiry.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  New  Westminster,  the  capital  (rf 
the  colony,  has  been  placed  in  its  extreme  south-west  comer, 
while  the  whole  bulk  of  the  population  is  now  moving  to  its 
north-west  comer,  and  even  beyond  it.  Cariboo  itself  is  some  600 
miles  from  New  Westminster;  while  between  them  lie  streams 
which  can  never  be  made  navigable,  and  roads  which  are  only 
available  to  the  ‘  packer.’  The  actual  distance  of  Cariboo  from 
the  coast-line  is  much  less  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  some  of  the 
inlets  which  we  have  already  mentioned  will  be  found  to  still 
further  diminish  the  intervening  land  communication.  Several  of 
these  inlets  are  now  being  examined  for  that  purpose.  Jervis 
Inlet  has  been  very  favourably  spoken  of ;  and,  still  further  north, 
the  Head  of  Bute  Inlet  would  afford  a  port  within  200  miles  of 
this  great  auriferous  region.  Further  north  still,  there  is  the 
Eurke  Channel  running  inland  fifty  miles,  after  which  it  divides 
into  Dean’s  Canal,  and  the  North  and  South  Bentinck  Arms, 
all  navigable,  and  running  inland  about  twenty-five  miles  more. 
Into  the  North  Arm  flows  the  river  Bell-IIoula,  which  might 
further  facilitate  communication.  From  a  navigable  point  on 
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this  river,  Alexandria  has  been  reached  in  eleven  days  with 
pack-horses.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Fraser  River  will  continue  to  be  the  port  of  entrance  for  the 
large  mining  population  which  may  be  expected  to  settle  on 
this  auriferous  region,  and  New  Westminster  is  already  falling 
into  the  background.  Indeed,  in  auriferous  countries  in  general, 
the  connexion  between  goldfields  and  capitals  rapidly  diminishes. 
The  earlier  periods,  when  Australian  and  Californian  gold¬ 
miners  emptied  their  pockets  and  ruined  their  healths  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  San  Francisco,  soon  disappeared  altogether.  Even 
m  such  distant  and  lately-peopled  inland  wildernesses,  it  is 
curious  to  mark  with  what  celerity  Supply  waits  upon  Demand. 
All  the  goldfields  of  these  countries  now  possess  wealthy  and 
permanent  cities  of  their  own,  and  are  surrounded  by  large 
agricultural  districts,  in  full  producing  activity.  From  what 
we  have  already  described,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inducements 
to  such  a  movement  in  British  Columbia  are  peculiarly  pressing. 
A  laige  mining  population  cannot  long  continue  to  be  fed  with 
food  carried  many  hundreds  of  miles  on  mules  and  even  men’s 
backs.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  whole  of 
this  auriferous  region  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Fraser  and 
Peace  Rivers  will  seek  to  render  itself  self-supporting ;  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  inquire  with  what  prospects  of  success. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article  fail  us  as  w'e  approach  tliis  the  latest  extension 
of  the  colony.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  however,  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  still  continue  to  possess,  several  forts  throughout 
this  district,  and  from  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  resident  officers  —  else  restricted  to  fish,  of 
which  the  palate  soon  grows  weary — we  may  be  able  to  glean 
some  useful  information.  Forts  Alexandria  and  St.  George 
we  have  already  mentioned.  Their  soil  is  excellent,  and  the 
produce  of  the  kitchen-garden  and  dairy  good.  The  more 
ordinary  domestic  animals  require  little  acclimatisation,  while 
in  spring  the  country  swarms  with  all  descriptions  of  game. 
Autumnal  frosts,  however,  especially  around  the  more  northern 
St.  George,  are  greatly  to  be  feared.  More  to  the  north  still, 
we  meet  Fort  St.  James,  standing  on  Stuart’s  Lake — a  fine 
body  of  water,  about  fifty  miles  long,  plentifully  stocked  with 
salmon  and  sturgeon.  And  here,  the  climate  becomes  variable 
in  the  extreme — *  frost  in  the  morning;  scorching  heat  at  noon  ; 
‘  then  rain,  hail,  and  snow.’  This  fort  is  situated  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains,  and,  even  at  midsummer, 
when  the  wind  blows  from  their  glaciers,  ice  is  found  on  the 
shallower  pools.  Nevertheless,  the  Company’s  oflScers  have 
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continued  to  gi;ow  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  productions  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  Fish,  however,  formed  their  principal 
fare.  On  the  same  latitude,  however,  but  lower  down  towards 
the  coast,  at  Fraser  Fort  on  Lake  Fraser,  there  is  a  fine  cham¬ 
paign  country,  and  a  much  milder  climate.  The  lake  is  open 
up  to  December,  and  remains  closed  only  until  May.  All  the 
productions  of  the  kitchen-garden  have  been  grown  here  with 
success — with  barley,  and  even  wheat.  Throughout  all  these 
forts,  there  has  been  found  no  lack  of  good  soil — though  it  is 
certainly  patchy — and  probably  a  more  careful  attention  to  the 
seasons  might  render  farming  operations  securer.  The  scenery 
is  really  splendid,  and  ‘  towering  mountains,  hill  and  dale,  forest 
‘  and  lake,  and  verdant  plains,  blended  together  in  the  happiest 
‘  manner,  are  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a  glance.’  *  Further  north 
still,  we  meet  Fort  M‘Leod,  on  M'Leod’s  Lake,  whence  the 
Peace  River  receives  some  of  its  earliest  waters,  as  fixed  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie.  Some,  however,  trace  the  Peace  River 
to  a  still  more  northern  branch,  known  as  the  Finlay  Branch  of 
the  Peace  River ;  and  this  branch  marked  the  northern  limit  of 
the  colony  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  extension  we  have  just 
mentioned.  M‘Leod’s  Lake  lies  involved  in  labyrinths  of 
dreary  dark  valleys,  surrounded  by  towering  mountains  which 
almost  exclude  the  light  of  day.  Snow-storms  are  frequent 
and  violent,  frequently  overwhelming  the  establishments  of  the 
Company ;  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  rapid  approach  to  high 
latitudes  become  apparent.  Salmon,  usque  ad  nauseam,  hu 
been  almost  the  sole  food  of  the  Company’s  servants,  and  they 
represent  the  whole  locality  as  most  cheerless,  *  the  same  miser- 
*  able  solitude  being  everywhere.’  Yet  much  of  this  we  must 
attribute  to  the  high  altitude,  and  the  chilling  effects  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  glaciers ;  for,  in  reality.  Fort  M‘Leod  is  in 
the  exact  latitude  of  Newcastle,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  find, 
the  lowlands  of  the  interior,  on  the  same  parallel,  possess  a 
much  more  favourable  climate.  However,  disease,  except  goitre, 
is  almost  wholly  absent,  and  the  Company’s  servants  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  hale  old  ^e  to  which  they  attain. 

Without  productive  gold-mines,  it  will  be  readily  inferred 
that  the  whole  of  this  more  northern  extension  of  the  colony 
would  present  little  hope  of  early  settlement,  in  the  face  of 
much  more  inviting  lands  now  open  to  the  English  emigrant  in 
many  portions  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  Yet,  as  the  soil 
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undoubtedly  contains  large  and  permanent  deposits  of  the 
precious  metal  —  ])erhaps  exceeding  those  of  California  and 
Australia — and  as  settlement  has  now  taken  that  direction,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  on  a  careful  exapiination  of  all 
the  materials  within  our  reach,  that  the  district  possesses 
sufficient  resources  within  itself  to  be  entirely  self-supporting — 
ordinary  manufaetured  imports  being  of  course  excepted.  The 
fanner  will,  probably,  be  obliged  to  pay  more  strict  attention 
to  the  seasons, — grain-crops  and  domestic  animals  may  have  to 
undergo  some  acclimatising  process, —  inland  communication 
will  have  to  be  opened,  and,  possibly,  a  nearer  point  on  the 
coast  brought  into  connexion, — and  dwellings,  of  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  character  than  the  gold-miner  is  ordinarily  accustomed 
to  in  his  first  operations,  erected.  When  these  things  are 
brought  about — and,  in  a  golden  land,  they  are  accomplished 
with  wonderful  rapidity — this  whole  auriferous  district  may 
be  expected  to  be  entirely  self-supporting,  and  the  present 
enormous  prices  of  commodities  will  quickly  disappear.  No 
injurious  effects  on  health  need  be  anticipated,  either  from  soil 
or  climate,  for  those  who  are  fitted  for  the  work.  But,  indeed, 
this  northern  auriferous  district  is  not  strictly  limited  to  it- 
lelf  for  a  supply  of  its  markets.  A  little  above  lat.  56°, 
occurs  one  of  those  passes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through 
which  an  Overland  Route  from  the  eastern  settlements,  and, 
possibly,  an  Inter-Oceanic  Railroad,  loom  in  that  future  which 
ill  new  colonies  love  to  contemplate.  At  present,  however, 
we  will  only  consider  this  pass  with  reference  to  the  district 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  through  this  pass  that  the  Peace  River, 
nrelled  by  many  a  tributary  and  reservoir  on  the  western 
flanks,  bursts  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  and  descends 
to  the  great  Chartered  Territory  of  the  Company,  below.  The 
pass  itself  is  thirteen  miles  long,  and  its  *  portage’  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay  voyageur  is  exposed. 
Yet,  should  the  district  of  the  Lower  Peace  River  prove  favour¬ 
able  for  agricultural  operations,  and  should  permanent  markets 
offer  themselves  throughout  its  upper  portions,  we  may  feel 
pretty  confident  that  the  Peace  River  Pass  would  present  no 
insuperable  obstacles  to  profitable  settlement  on  the  lower 
portion  of  this  stream.  The  course  of  our  examination. 
However,  has  now  led  us  down  to  the  last  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  it  may  be  pro¬ 
fitable  to  consider  it  on  general  and  more  independent  grounds. 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  stand  on  land  watered  by 
Hudson’s  Bay  streams,  or,  at  least,  by  streams  whose  communi- 
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cation,  by  lake  or  cross-channel,  with  Hudson’s  Bay  we  can 
find  no  diflSculty  in  tracing.  It  therefore  forms  part  of  the 
original  Chartered  Territory  of  the  Company.  The  exploring 
expeditions  under  the  command  of  Captain  Palliser,  and  the 
simultaneous  expeditions  of  the  Canadian  Government,  have 
collected  most  valuable  information  as  to  the  soil,  climate,  and 
general  capabilities  of  these  regions.  And,  with  their  help,  we 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  principal  facts  bearii^ 
on  the  future  of  those  immense  inland  districts. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  were  possible  to  crowd 
the  whole  of  this  inland  region  within  the  four  walls  of  t 
picture.  On  our  right  we  should  then  have  Lake  Suijerior,  the 
Canadian  frontiers,  and  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay :  on  our 
left,  the  grand  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  foie- 
ground  would  be  seen  the  United  States’  international  boun¬ 
dary  line ;  while,  stretching  away,  and  dissolving  into  illimit¬ 
able  space,  would  appear  that  mixture  of  laud,  sea,  and  ice¬ 
bound  morass  into  which  this  wilderness  degenerates  towards  its 
northern  confines.  Before,  however,  we  inspect  the  foreground 
of  our  picture,  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  our 
standing-point  on  United  States’  territory.  Frequent  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  ‘  Far  West’  fiw 
the  purpose  of  settlement,  and,  within  limits,  we  have  already 
alluded  to  its  large  capabilities.  It  becomes  necessary  now, 
however,  to  more  exactly  define  those  limits. 

Perhaps  we  shall  somewhat  surprise  our  readers  if  we  inform 
them  that  one-third  of  the  United  States  is  wholly  unfitted  for 
occupation  by  man.  This,  indeed,  is  not  the  popular  language 
of  American  citizens,  nor  will  an  inspection  of  their  ordinary 
maps  disclose  to  us  the  important  fact ;  yet  it  certainly  is 
the  language  of  their  scientific  men,  who  have  practically 
examined  into  the  subject,  and  who  have  not  refrained  from 
raising  their  voice  in  the  cause  of  truth.  ‘  Hypothetical 
‘geography,’  writes  one  of  these  more  plain  speakers*,  ‘has 
‘  proceeded  far  enough  in  the  United  States.  In  no  country 
‘  has  it  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  or  been  attended  with 
‘  more  disastrous  consequences.  .  .  .  On  the  same  kind  of 

*  unsubstantial  foundation,  maps  of  the  whole  continent  have 

*  been  produced  and  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and 

*  sent  forth  to  receive  the  patronage  of  Congress  and  the  ap- 


*  Report  on  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washing¬ 
ton,  p.  45. 
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‘  plause  of  geographical  societies  at  home  and  abroad ;  while  the 
‘  substantial  contributors  to  accurate  geography  have  seen  their 
<  works  pilfered  and  distorted,  and  themselves  overlooked  and 
‘  forgotten.’  And  these  remarks  are  now  fully  borne  out  by 
the  late  and  most  laborious  surveys  of  United  States’  territory, 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  states  with  the 
Pacific  by  means  of  railway  communication. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  into  the  limits  of  this  large  un¬ 
available  portion  of  soil.  The  United  States’  portion  of  the  con- 
flnent  is  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  parts  by  two  marked 
and  parallel  lines.  One  of  these  is  the  culminating  line  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  other  is  the  main  course  of  the  Mis- 
sssippi,  having  its  springs  on  the  confines  of  British  territory. 
The  Atlantic  portion  of  these  three  divisions  consists  of  a  most 
excellent  soil  up  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Pacific 
portion  is  no  very  dissimilar  continuation  of  British  Columbia, 
along  the  more  immediate  seaboard.  The  Kocky  INIountain  chain, 
however,  here  retires  much  further  inland,  and  the.  territory 
80  gained  is  one  of  absolute  barrenness.  Of  the  third,  and 
intermediate  division,  the  portion  from  the  ^Mississippi  line 
to  the  98th  meridian  is  not  unfertile — ‘  but  the  whole  space 
‘  to  the  west,  between  the  98th  meridian  and  the  Rocky 
‘  Mountains,  denominated  the  Great  American  Plains,  is  a 
*  barren  waste,  over  which  the  eye  may  roam,  to  the  extent  of 
‘  the  visible  horizon,  with  scarcely  an  object  to  break  the  view.’  * 
And  the  whole  result  is  thus  concisely  summed  up  by  Professor 
Hind,  who  accompanied  the  Canadian  expedition  we  have 
referred  to  as  Geologist : — 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  examine  a  correct  map  of  the  North  American 
continent  without  being  impressed  with  the  remarkable  influence 
which  tlie  Great  American  Desert  must  exercise  upon  the  future  of 
the  United  States  and  British  North  America.  The  general  character 
of  this  desert  south  of  the  49th  parallel  (the  international  boundary 
line)  is  described  elsewhere,  and  the  important  fact  has  been  noticed 
that  any  railroad  constructed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
must  pass,  for  a  distance  of  1,200  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
through  uncultivable  land,  or,  in  other  words,  a  comparative  desert. 
Along  the  32nd  parallel  the  breadth  of  this  desert  is  least,  and  the 
detached  areas  of  fertile  soil  greatest  in  quantity,  but  the  aggregate 
number  of  square  miles  amounts  only  to  2,300  in  a  distance  of  1,210 
miles.’ 

Le.aving,  however,  for  a  moment,  the  political  connexion  of 


*  Meteorology  in  its  connection  with  Agriculture.  By  Professor 
Henry. 
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this  fact  with  the  British  portion  of  American  territory,  let  us 
follow  out  its  physical  connexion. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  international  boundary 
line  (corresponding  with  parallel  49)  starts  from  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods — that  last  link  in  the  chmn  of 
great  international  lakes  which  commences  with  Lake  Ontario— 
at  its  intersection  with  the  96th  meridian,  and  strikes  the 
Rocky  Mountmns  in  the  115th  meridian.  The  midland  tract 
of  arid  country  we  have  just  been  describing  crosses  this  line, 
as  it  extends  into  British  North  America  in  its  progress 
northward,  between  the  limits  of  the  98th  and  the  114th 
meridians.  Thus  its  western  shores  sweep  along  the  flanks  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  while  its  eastern  boundary  is 
confined  by  another  very  curious  tract  of  country,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  draw  attention.  Between  these  two  limits,  it 
advances  as  high  as  lab  52°  30' ;  when — owing  to  causes  not  yet 
sufficiently  investigated,  but  among  the  chief  of  which  there 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  placing  that  gradual  depression  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  ranges  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
(thus  allowing  the  fertilising  showers  of  the  Pacific  to  clear 
their  tops  and  fall  inland),  this  arid  tract  comes  to  a  termination. 
This  extension,  then,  of  the  Great  Midland  American  Desert 
may  be  rudely  described  as  a  section  of  a  circle,  resting  on  the 
portion  of  international  boundary  line  we  have  already  men* 
tioned,  and  reaching  its  highest  point  in  lat.  52°  30',  or  some 
250  miles  from  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  This  fact, 
now  established  beyond  doubt,  clears  away  much  fine  writing 
and  speaking  to  which  the  colonising  resources  of  the  great 

*  Chartered  Territory  ’  have  given  rise.  With  its  recognition, 
must  disappear  *  the  fertile  valley  of  the  great  Saskatchewan, 
‘  containing  an  unlimited  extent  of  arable  land  ’  *  Nor  is  it 
true  that  ‘  with  this  one  exception  (Grand  Rapids)  you  could 

*  take  a  vessel  of  considerable  size  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 

*  Mountains.’  The  Saskatchewan  is  impeded  by  several  ob¬ 
structions,  and  communicates  no  fertility  whatever  to  the 
country  through  which  it  flows.  It  derives  all  its  waters  from 
Rocky  Mountain  sources,  and  has  merely  cut  a  channel — some 
200  feet  below  the  surface — through  the  district  in  question, 
without  draining  it — for  there  is  nothing  to  drain  ;  or  without 
bringing  any  fertility  with  its  tide. 

Omitting  now,  for  a  moment,  all  consideration  of  the  tract 
of  country  forming  the  boundary  of  the  Great  Midland 


*  Debate  on  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  House  of  Commons,  July 
20,  1858. 
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American  Desert,  let  us  inspect  some  other  portions  of  our 
picture.  On  the  right,  we  have  Lake  Superior — the  western 
frontiers  of  Canada, — and  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  Along 
the  western  sides  of  these  limits,  extends  a  country  of  very 
marked  geological  formation,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  the  Laurentides,  as  commencing  with  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence;  and  the  name  Laurentian  Series,  apply¬ 
ing  to  rocks  of  similar  formation,  has  now  established  itself 
in  the  language  of  geology.  The  Laurentides  are  about  200 
miles  in  breadth.  Issuing  from  Upper  Canada,  and  sweep- 
mg  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  great  international 
lakes,  they  take  a  NNW.  direction,  and  traverse  the  whole  of 
British  North  America,  striking  the  Arctic  Ocean  between 
the  limits  of  the  mouths  of  the  Coppermine  and  Fish  Rivers. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  course,  they  present  a  rocky 
undulating  surface,  covered,  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
area,  by  countless  smaller  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes.  Even 
in  the  lowest  latitudes  of  the  Laurentides,  the  cold  of  winter 
solidifies  the  whole  of  this  water-system,  and  converts  it  into  a 
widely  diffused  series  of  refrigerators.  In  spring,  too,  the 
thawing  of  so  large  a  network  of  ice  absorbs  and  checks  the 
warmth  necessary  for  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Thus,  these 
Laurentides  are  of  little  avail  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
and  oppose  a  very  considerable  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
settlement  from  Canada  into  the  Chartered  Territory.  They 
abound,  however,  in  the  baser  minerals,  and  the  northern  shores 
of  the  great  lakes  are  now  the  scene  of  very  considerable  mining 
activity.  But  their  higher  portions  promise  to  be  of  little 
use  for  the  purposes  of  habitation.  About  the  top  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  in  lat.  52®  30',  their  course  is  crossed  by  the  line 
of  ‘strong  woods,’  which  descend  from  circumpolar  regions 
to  this  extreme  southern  limit.  Following  now,  this  line 
to  the  west,  we  find  it  rising  a  little,  till  it  reaches  its 
extreme  northern  height  about  the  region  of  the  Peace 
River;  when  it  again  descends,  and,  sweeping  along  the 
flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  approaches,  and  finally  unites 
with,  the  western  shore  of  the  arid  district  we  have  already 
described.  All  on  the  north  of  this  line,  or  bow,  we  may 
fairly  assume  as  unsuited  for  settlement.  This,  indeed,  may  seem 
a  sweeping  assertion  when  applied  to  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  climatic  influences  of 
the  heart  of  a  vast  continent,  thickly  interspersed  with  frozen 
lakes,  and,  by  means  of  its  ‘  strong  woods,’  intercepted  from  the 
fostering  heat  of  the  sun.  All  on  the  south  of  this  line  we  have 
purposely  left  untouched,  and  we  now  proceed  to  examine  it. 
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It  will  be  now  seen  that  there  are  two  boundary  lines,  or  bowg 
(exceedingly  rude  ones,  it  is  true,  for  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
where  one  description  of  soil  begins  and  another  terminates; 
and,  indeed,  in  general  they  interlace  each  other  to  a  consider* 
able  extent),  both  uniting  on  the  49th  parallel  as  it  strikes  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range,  but  each,  in  its  sweep  round  to  the 
east,  again  crossing  this  parallel  in  a  different  point, — the  one  it 
the  96th  meridian,  or  shore  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the 
other  at  the  98th  meridian.  One  of  these  lines  is  made  up  of 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Laurentides,  and  the  southern 
limit  of  the  ‘  strong  woods ;  ’  and  the  other  constitutes  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  great  midland  arid  district  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  flows  out  into  British  territory.  Between 
these  two  lines  appears  to  be  the  only  portion  of  soil  suited  to 
settlement  throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  expanse  from  the 
Rocky  JMountains  to  the  Atlantic  colonies.  Doubtless,  at  fint 
sight  this  result  may  seem  somewhat  disappointing,  but  the  long 
and  laborious  examinations  of  the  two  perfectly  independent 
expeditions  we  have  already  referred  to  preclude  all  suppositk* 
that  this  analysis  of  the  great  Chartered  Territory  is  a  fanciful 
one.  The  Reports  of  these  expeditions  describe  this  curiout 
Fertile  Belt  as  a  partially  wooded  country,  abounding  in  laka 
and  rich  pastures,  ‘  in  some  parts  rivalling  the  finest  paik 
*  scenery  in  our  country.’  Though  extending  through  three  or 
four  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate  appears  to  be  pretty  nearij 
the  same  over  its  whole  area,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
it  coincides  closely  with  the  curves  of  the  isothermal  lines. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  deep  vegetable  mould,  occasionally  sprea^g 
out  into  most  lovely  prairie  country.  For  more  than  half  the 
year,  however,  winter  holds  stem  and  uninterrupted  sway;  the 
rivers  and  lakes  are  set  fast ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
acquires  its.  permanent  covering  of  snow,  and  the  mercury  may 
frequently  be  seen  as  low  as  45°  below  freezing  point.  Spring, 
indeed,  at  once  changes  this  aspect  of  things,  and  affords  a  very 
delightful  season.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  short,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  burning  summer,  which  forces  melons  and 
cucumbers  to  ripen  in  the  open  air.  Such  are  the  usual  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  climate  of  the  Red  River  Settlement,  that 
singular  little  colony  in  the  heart  of  a  mighty  wilderness ;  and 
though  the  site  of  this  settlement  would  certainly  appear  to  be 
the  best  throughout  this  Fertile  Belt,  yet  its  progress  hitherto 
scarcely  leads  us  to  expect  any  large  accession  of  population. 
It  was  established  so  early  as  1811  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who 
purchased  a  portion  of  territory  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  peopled  it  with  the  hardy  Scot  of  the  Orkney 
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and  Shetland  Isles ;  ^et,  since  its  early  occupation,  all  additions 
by  independent  immigration  have  been  very  inconsiderable ; 
while  it  has  lost  most  of  its  original  occupiers  and  their  families, 
much  of  its  present  population  (some  6,000  souls)  being  com¬ 
posed  of  Indian  ‘half  breeds.’  We  say  ‘  Independent  irami- 
‘gration,’  for  many  servants  of  the  Great  Fur  Companies, 
habituated  to  a  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  inured  to  Arctic 
rigours,  have  selected  it  for  their  residence  when  retiring  from 
the  service. 

It  would  be  an  intolerable  evil  if  so  small  and  comparatively 
insignificant  a  portion  of  British  soil  as  this  ‘  fertile  belt  ’  were 
to  involve  us  in  complications  with  our  neighbours.  With  our 
examination  of  the  whole  midland  region,  much  of  this  danger, 
it  will  be  granted,  disappears ;  for  no  one  is  likely  to  invade 
‘strong  woods’  or  a  desert;  while  the  existence  of  a  large 
disaffected  population,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  large  population  at  all, 
becomes  highly  improbable.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
nund,  that  a  class  of  desperadoes  has  been  for  many  years  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  skirts  of  the  great  Union.  Indeed,  curiously  enough, 
in  writing  of  these  very  scenes  in  ‘  Astoria’  Washington  Irving 
foresaw  their  approach :  —  ‘  Here  may  spring  up  new  and 
‘  mongrel  races — like  new  formations  in  geology — the  amalga- 
‘  mation  of  the  “  debris  ”  and  abrasions  from  former  races, 

‘  civilised  and  savage ;  the  remains  of  broken  and  almost  ex- 
‘  tinguished  tribes  ;  the  descendants  of  wandering  hunters  and 
‘  trappers ;  of  fugitives  from  the  Spanish  and  American 
‘  frontiers ;  of  adventurers  and  desperadoes  of  every  class  and 
‘  country,  yearly  ejected  from  the  bosom  of  society  into  the 
‘  wilderness.’  The  earlier  days  of  California  gold-mining 
afford  us  a  fair  specimen  of  the  chaos  in  which  these  men  can 
involve  a  country ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  discovery  of 
gold  on  British  soil  has  invited  them  across  the  international 
boundary  line.  For  these,  however,  the  more  industrious  and 
progressive  settlements  possess  little  congeniality ;  and  to 
such  a  position  the  districts  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
seem  fast  attaining.  We  cannot  yet  say  what  prospects  there 
are  of  large  gold  discoveries  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Gold  has  been  discovered  in  the  Saskatchewan, 
but  hitherto  in  very  inconsiderable  quantities.  But,  in  any 
case,  it  is  desirable  that  all  persons  entering  the  district  should 
have  full  facilities  for  settling  on  the  soil  and  developing  its 
resources.  The  industrious  farmer  and  prosperous  trader  are 
far  more  likely  to  strengthen  our  hands  than  to  involve  us  in 
difficulties.  In  this  manner,  we  have  come  to  enjoy  such 
I  perfect  security  in  Canada ;  and  w'e  have  no  stronger  guarantee 
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for  the  integrity  of  that  portion  of  our  colonial  empire  than  the 
loyalty  of  the  colonists  themselves.  There  is  very  little 
prospect  of  rapid  settlement  in  the  region  between  Canada  and 
British  Columbia.  The  Peace  River  may  possibly  be  occupied 
by  farmers  growing  for  the  markets  of  the  Cariboo  goldfields; 
settlement  may  even  flow  in  slowly  from  the  Canadian  frontiers, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  more  advanced  settlers  of  the  United 
States  may  cross  the  boundary  line.  However  it  enters,  the 
population  is  not  likely  to  be  large,  and  our  whole  security 
consists  in  making  it  a  contented  one.  Liberal  in  its  com¬ 
mercial  dealings,  and  not  unkind  to  the  savage,  the  old  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  private 
enterprise,  which  would  now  be  intolerably  irksome.  These 
are  the  traditions  which  the  present  administration  of  the 
Company  will  do  well  to  sink  into  oblivion.  The  existence  of 
a  great  chain  of  colonies  between  Canada  and  ^he  Pacific,  we 
now  see  to  be  a  matter  of  physical  impossibility  ;  but  in  such 
a  population  as  the  district  may  attract,  it  is  desirable  to  infuse 
the  spirit  and  the  loyalty  of  the  British  race. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance, 
together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee^  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  Appendix  and  Index  for  1862  and  1863.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  July  1863. 

2.  The  Story  of  the  Guns.  By  Sir  Emerson  Tennent. 
London:  1864. 

3.  Aide-Mimoire  to  the  Military  Sciences.  Edited  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers  in  1853.  2nd  edition, 
3  vols.  8vo.  London:  1853 — 1862. 

^^HESE  Parliamentary  Reports  and  the  meritorious  publication 
of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a 
very  exact  notion  of  what  has  been  spent,  produced,  and  in¬ 
vented  by  England  in  order  to  solve  the  great  problem  which 
perplexes  the  military  Powers  of  the  world.*  About  twenty 


•  We  have  also  placed  the  ‘Aide-Memoire  to  the  Military  Sciences’ 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  because  it  is  a  compendious  encyclopaedia 
of  military  knowledge,  to  which  we  are  greatly  indebted  But  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition,  commenced  in  1853,  was  only  termi¬ 
nated  in  1862,  and  in  that  interval  of  time  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  materiel  of  European  armies  are  incalculable.  Hence  on 
the  subject  of  Rifled  Ordnance  and  other  topics  connected  with  it,  the 
work  is  defective.  We  would  suggest  to  the  publishers  that  a  sup- 
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years  ago,  the  manifest  improvements  effected  in  the  structure 
and  manufacture  of  small  arms  appeared  to  threaten  with  a 
total  overthrow  the  ancient  superiority  of  field  guns  and  heavy 
ordnance.  The  Minie  rifle,  as  it  was  called  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  from  the  name  of  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  new 
form  of  projectile  which  it  carried,  seemed  to  have  reduced  to 
a  far  narrower  scope  the  part  heretofore  borne  by  field  artillery 
in  war ;  and  in  an  article  of  the  ‘  Moniteur  ’  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  himself,  the  term  ‘  hand  artillery  ’  was  not 
unadvisedly  applied  to  those  new  and  powerful  weapons, 
which  appeared  likely  to  supersede  guns  of  heavier  metal. 
With  a  rilled  musket  a  skilled  marksman  can  send  a  ball  with 
precision  to  a  distance  of  1,200  or  1,300  yards — a  distance 
equal  to  the  first  graze  of  a  cannon-ball  from  the  smooth-bore 
field-gun  formerly  in  use,  and  double  the  range  of  the  same  gun 
firing  canister  or  case-shot.  But  in  addition  to  this  advantage 
of  the  rifleman  over  the  artilleryman,  the  fire  of  the  rifle  is 
beyond  comparison  more  accurate  than  the  fire  of  the  smooth¬ 
bore  cannon.  It  was  therefore  obvious  that  a  field  battery, 
which  reciuired  for  the  full  complement  of  its  half-dozen 
guns  and  their  carriages  and  ammunition  no  less  than  200 
horses  and  200  men,  must  in  most  cases  produce  on  the  field  of 
battle  much  less  positive  effect  than  a  single  company  of  100 
skilled  riflemen.  As  skirmishers,  or  under  cover  of  the  nearest 
hedge,  or  wood,  or  wall,  the  hundred  rifles  could  with  ease  pick 
off  their  200  antagonists.  The  battery  could  only  return  their 
fire  by  six  comparatively  ill-directed  shots  against  an  unseen 
enemy ;  whilst  its  own  position,  the  horses,  the  caissons,  and  all 
the  picturesque  splendour  of  a  well-appointed  field-gun, 
exposed  it  to  the  unerring  fire  of  these  scattered  assailants. 
Like  the  lion  in  the  fable,  the  king  of  the  forest  might  exhaust 
his  strength  in  vain  efforts  to  shake  off  or  escape  these  gad-flies 
of  battle,  stinging  him  to  death. 

It  is  true  that  the  fire  of  artillery  is  still  formidable  to 
masses;  but  the  first  result  of  these  changes  has  been  to 
modify  the  tactics  of  Europe,  and  to  cause  the  deep  forma¬ 
tion  previously  used  by  continental  armies  to  be  abandoned : 
moreover,  the  effect  of  the  fire  of  modern  rifles  is  to  compel 
guns  to  pass  out  of  range  of  the  denser  bodies  of  troops. 
Case-shot  or  canister  at  short  distances  are  still  no  doubt 
to  the  advantage  of  artillery,  but  the  range  of  hollow  shot 

plementary  volume  containing  articles  on  those  subjects  which  have 
undergone  this  recent  transformation,  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
military  profession  and  of  considerable  interest  to  the  public. 

VOL.  CXIX.  NO.  CCXLIV.  I  I 
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from  the  old  field-guns  was  extremely  limited  and  its  direction 
uncertain.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  artillery  is  of  all 
arms  the  most  costly,  the  most  cumbrous,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  handle  on  broken  ground  or  under  adverse  circumstances.  To 
maintain  the  ascendancy  of  guns,  it  became  indispensable  to 
construct  cannon  which  should  be  to  the  old  field-pieces  what 
the  Enfield  rifle  is  to  Brown  Bess.  To  those  who  are  at  all 
conversant  with  the  subject  it  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  in 
order  to  give  rotation  to  elongated  projectiles  in  their  flight  by 
means  of  grooves  cut  spirally  down  the  length  of  the  bore, 
either  the  projectile  itself  must  have  projections  on  its  surface 
to  fit  into  these  grooves — and  this  is  the  French  system,  as  well 
as  that  of  Cavalli  in  Italy  and  of  Wahrendorf  in  Germany; 
or  else  a  portion  of  the  projectile  must  be  of  soft  material,  so 
that  like  the  Armstrong  shell,  coated  with  lead,  the  missile  ig 
forced  by  the  explosion  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun.  All 
the  systems  of  rifled  ordnance  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  fiie 
other  of  these  two  principles;  and  the  selection  of  the  arm 
best  adapted  for  the  service  is  the  great  problem  which  every 
military  Government  has  had  to  deal  with  as  best  it  could: 
we  believe  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by 
England  and  France,  but  by  these  Powers  for  field-guns 
only.  But  we  shall  not  attempt  in  the  following  rein^ 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  German  ordnance,  now  for  the 
first  time  on  its  trial  in  Sleswig,  where  the  Danish  smooth-bore 
cannons  are  unequally  opposed  to  the  Prussian  rifled  guns. 
The  Russian  Government  has  made  prodigious  exertions  to 
remodel  its  whole  artillery,  but  we  believe  in  the  main  they  have 
adopted  the  French  system.  As  for  heavy  ordnance,  in  all  its 
varieties, — battering  guns  and  guns  of  position,  const  defences 
and  naval  guns — it  is  still,  to  say  the  truth,  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
bation  and  experiment :  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the 
point  which  these  inventions  have  really  reached,  in  both  the 
great  States  of  Western  Europe. 

The  heavy  guns  used  by  the  Americans  at  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  in  their  batteries  and  in  their  iron-clad  ships, 
must  still  be  classed  in  this  experimental  category.  The  hooped 
and  rifled  guns  with  which  several  of  the  vessels  now  in  com¬ 
mission  in  the  French  navy  are  at  this  time  armed,  can  only 
be  considered  as  an  expedient,  which  has  enabled  the  French 
Government  to  make  use  of  an  enormous  store  of  iron  guns 
at  very  little  expense:  if  the  French  had  set  to  work  to 
construct  an  entire  system  of  artillery  new  in  all  its  parts, 
as  has  been  done  in  this  country,  and  in  no  other,  they 
would  probably  have  produced  a  more  perfect  arm.  But  even 
in  our  ojvn  service,  the  70  and  100  Armstrong  pounders 
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which  have  been  distributed  among  our  ships,  are  admitted 
by  everybody  not  to  be  the  final  and  satisfactory  result  of 
our  experiments  in  naval  armaments.  It  may  therefore  be 
said,  that  the  modern  rifled  artillery  has  only  been  entirely 
adopted  and  introduced  into  the  field  service  of  the  French 
and  English  armies.  The  structure  and  form  of  heavy  guns 
and  their  projectiles  is  still  under  discussion :  France  has 
rifled  her  old  brass  guns  and  hooped  her  old  cast-iron  guns 
with  steel  with  considerable  success:  England  has  pursued  a 
most  costly  series  of  experiments  with  the  heavy  guns  of  Sir 
W.  Armstrong  and  others,  but  meanwhile  she  still  regards  the 
old  smooth-bore  68-pounder  as  the  most  effective  ship  gun. 
The  results  of  these  experiments,  which  have  been  purely 
empirical,  and  directed  by  no  certain  principles  of  science,  are 
negative  rather  than  positive.  They  have  taught  us  that 
certain  things  are  to  be  avoided.  They  have  not  yet  demon¬ 
strated  what  it  is  safe  to  adopt.  These  general  observations 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  of  the  following  pages. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent’s  interesting  volume  puts  the  public  in 
possession  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  country  for  the 
improvement  of  British  ordnance.  Having  served  in  early  life 
in  the  artillery  of  a  foreign  army,  the  author  has  the  advan¬ 
tage,  not  always  shared  in  by  those  who  have  written  on 
this  subject,  of  knowing  what  he  is  talking  about — enough  at 
least  to  escape  palpable  errors,  and  to  prevent  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  question  from  being  overlooked  or  under¬ 
valued.  Not  unversed  in  authorship.  Sir  Emerson  has  presented 
us  with  a  plain  and  lucid  narrative,  which  serves  to  guide  the 
reader,  however  little  versed  in  these  controversies,  from  the 
first  effort  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  to  the  point  we  have  reached 
m  1864.  The  whole  book  is  clear,  interesting,  and  intelligible, 
even  down  to  the  desiderata  to  be  supplied  hereafter.  But 
it  is  fair  to  add  that  the  strong  bias  of  the  writer  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Whitworth  is  obvious  and  unconcealed  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  We  say  this  without  intending  to  convey 
any  censure  on  Sir  Emerson.  As  the  secretary  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  department  of  Government  he  has,  we  suppose,  no  personal 
bterest  in  the  matter ;  and  there  is  enough  in  the  treatment 
which  Mr.  W'hitworth  has  received  from  the  military  autho¬ 
rities  to  enlist  on  his  side  the  love  of  fair  play  and  the  love 
of  ingenuity.  Indeed  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  con¬ 
trivances  of  the  great  Manchester  mechanist  in  the  department 
of  arms  (with  which  he  was  at  the  outset  of  these  trials  wholly 
unacquainted)  indicate  a  greater  breadth  of  resource  than  those 
of  the  distinguished  engineer  of  Newcastle,  and  the  direction 
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seamen  and  our  soldiers,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Government  would  not  be  justified  in  neglecting  any  means  of 
procuring  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  The  question  of  expense 
is  therefore  one  of  secondary  importance,  provided  the  money 
has  been  judiciously  applied. 

Nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  said  that  this  expenditure  of  upwards 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  in  five  years  on  this  branch  of 
the  national  defence  is  excessive,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  whole  of  the  old  material  has  been  thrown  aside,  that  an 
entirely  new  system  has  been  created,  with  an  immense  amount 
of  experiments  and  imperfect  attempts,  that  new  workshops 
had  to  be  erected  with  tools  of  the  most  costly  and  original 
character,  and  that  a  large  body  of  highly  intelligent  artisans 
had  to  be  educated  to  this  service.  The  result  is  that  in 
February  1863,  2,370  guns  of  the  new  pattern  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  army  and  navy*,  799  of  which  are  lOO-pounders, 
with  their  carriages,  appurtenances,  and  ammunition  complete, 
and  a  large  store  of  the  peculiar  projectiles  adapted  for 
these  guns  has  been  accumulated  in  the  arsenals.  Attacks  have 
recently  been  made  on  the  Government  for  not  continuing  to 
produce  these  guns  and  projectiles  at  the  same  rate :  but  such 
attacks  are  most  inconsiderate.  It  is  of  importance  to  have  a 
gufticient  supply  of  the  best  material  of  war  at  any  given 
moment;  but  it  is  not  less  important  not  to  encumber  our¬ 
selves  with  enormous  stocks  of  these  articles,  which  may  be 
superseded  by  better  inventions  before  the  time  arrives  for 
using  them.  We  remember  to  have  heard  the  late  Sir  George 
Lewis,  when  he  was  Secretary  for  War,  express  precisely  this 
opinion,  and  strongly  deprecate  the  excessive  increase  of 
stores,  which  might  after  all  tend  only  to  obstruct  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  further  improvements.  The  price  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  articles  produced  by  the  Elswick  Company  decreased 
50  per  cent,  between  1858  and  the  month  of  March  1863,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  familiarity  of  the  workmen  with  their 
trade  ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  Company  that  it  continued  to 
reduce  its  prices  as  fast  as  it  had  the  means  of  doing  so.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Baring (Q.  5229 — 5402)  is  conclusive  on 
this  point,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  the  answer  made  by  that 
gentleman  to  a  question  tending  to  prove  that  if  the  guns 
made  at  Elswick  had  been  made  at  Woolwich,  a  saving  of 
242,000/.  might  have  been  effected.  Mr.  Baring  replied  :  ‘The 
*  Committee  must  not  accept  the  return  to  which  the  Honour- 
‘  able  Member  is  referring,  as  a  return  of  any  value  for  the 
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‘  purpose  of  such  a  comparison  as  he  is  instituting.’  (  Q.  5*266.) 
The  competition  between  the  Elswick  Factory  and  the  Royal 
Gun  Factory  at  Woolwich  certainly  contributed  to  this  dimi¬ 
nution  of  price,  and  had  some  other  beneficial  results ;  and  we 
regret  that  this  competition  should  have  ceased.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  principal  resource  of  this  country  in  a  great 
emergency — a  resource  no  other  country  possesses  to  the  same 
extent— lies  in  the  enormous  magnitude  of  its  private  yanls  and 
workshops.  The  Power  which  can  produce  an  immense  quantity 
of  the  newest  and  best  material  of  war  in  the  shortest  time, 
will  be  the  Power  most  successful  in  the  contest.  War,  like 
other  things  in  these  days,  is  made  by  machinery  ;  and  estab¬ 
lishments  like  those  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  at  Elswick  are  not 
inconsiderable  elements  of  our  national  force.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  think  that  from  the  enormous  demand  for  arms 
for  foreign  countries,  these  English  establishments  can  be  kept 
in  full  activity  without  any  government  patronage. 

These  details,  however,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  manu- 
I'acturing  arms  and  the  cost  of  them,  are  of  secondary  interest: 
the  question  which  most  deeply  concerns  the  public  is,  what  is 
the  real  military  value  of  the  arms  themselves?  The  short 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  we  have  got  less  than  we  ex¬ 
pected  in  1860,  when  the  results  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s  field 
artillery  were  first  know'ii,  but  more  than  is  commonly  supposed 
now,  in  1864,  when  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  by  numerous 
experiments  and  failures,  that  the  methods  first  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  modern  guns  of  small  dimensions  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  applied  to  the  construction  of  heavy  ordnance. 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  was  first  extolled  to  the  skies,  and  is  now 
sometimes  handled  with  unjust  severity :  but  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  all  he  ever  undertook  to  do,  has  been  fully 
accomplished ;  and  that  in  the  undertakings  in  which  he  has 
been  less  successful,  he  was  urged  on  by  others,  often  against 
his  own  convictions,  to  attempt  more  than  he  could  at  that  time 
promise  to  complete. 

When  Sir  W.  Armstrong  entered  into  his  agreement  with 
the  Government  *  in  January  1859,  he  only  proposed  and 
contracted  to  supply  in  the  first  instance  field  artillery.  In  the 
evidence  given  by  Sir  William,  both  in  1862  and  in  1863,  he 
insists  more  than  once  on  this  fact;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  General  Peel,  who  as  Secretary  for  War  was  the 
other  party  to  this  contract,  but  who  appears  to  disclaim  the 


*  The  text  of  the  agreement  is  given  in  the  Ordnance  Report  of 
1863,  Appendix,  p.  486. 
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responsibility  attaching  to  the  subsequent  proceedings  with 
reference  to  the  heavy  ordnance.*  Whatever  imperfections  of 
detail  subsequent  experience  may  have  disclosed  in  Sir  W. 
Armstrong’s  field-pieces,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  has 
been  as  good  as  his  word.  Their  range,  their  accuracy  of  fire, 
are  indisputable,  and  enormously  in  advance  of  the  old  smooth¬ 
bore  field-guns.  They  served  in  the  last  campaign  in  China, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  serious  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
oflScers  commanding  the  Armstrong  batteries,  but  the  contrary.! 
About  60,000  rounds  have  been  fired  from  these  guns  in  face 
of  the  enemy  or  in  the  ball  exercise  of  the  troops,  and  in  the 
whole  number  but  one  serious  accident  seems  to  have  taken 
place.  The  risk  of  accident  is  therefore  considerably  less  than 
with  the  old  guns.  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s  ingenious  projectiles 
have  greatly  increased  the  destructive  power  of  his  guns,  and 
be  has  unquestionably  made  the  British  artillery  more  efficient 
than  it  ever  was  before.^ 

Yet  the  drawbacks  to  his  system  are,  we  believe,  numerous 
and  important.  They  all  proceed  from  the  fundamental  mistake 
—as  we  conceive  it  to  be — of  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  in  adopting 
a  projectile  which  can  only  be  forced  into  or  through  the 
cylinder  of  the  piece  by  loading  at  the  breech.  This  very  point 
was  at  first  regarded  as  Sir  William’s  greatest  achievement,  but 
upon  a  dispassionate  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  breech-loading  system,  we  are  now  led  to  form 
a  different  opinion.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  himself  has  now  adopted 
the  shunt  principle  for  his  heavy  guns,  which  are  loaded  at  the 
muzzle  with  ribbed  projectiles,  or  projectiles  resting  on  points 
or  buttons ;  and  we  anticipate  a  return  to  the  same  system  in 
our  field  artillery,  in  which  very  little,  if  anything,  is  gained  by 
loading  at  the  breech,  if  the  projectiles  are  so  formed  that  they 
can  easily  be  introduced  into  the  gun  at  the  muzzle.  The  form 
rf  projectile  originally  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  is  the 
real  cause  of  that  ‘  want  of  simplicity  ’  which  has  been  urged 
against  it  by  almost  all  the  ofiScers,  whether  of  the  army  or  the 
navy,  who  have  given  evidence  before  the  Committees.  Not 


*  Evidance,  1863:  5047,  5161,  4060. 

t  The  Reports  of  Captain  Milward,  Captain  Barry,  and  Captain 
Hay,  are  printed  in  the  Ordnance  Report  of  1862,  Appendix,  p.  213. 

+  One  very  important  part  of  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  inventions, 
which  has  been  borrowed  or  imitated  by  most  of  his  rivals  in  this 
country,  relates  to  the  method  of  constructing  or  building  up  guns  on 
the  coil  principle  ;  but  the  remarks  we  are  making  apply  simply  to 
the  military  value  of  the  gun  when  made,  not  to  the  process  of 
numufacture,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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being  able  to  force  his  projectile  by  the  twist  of  the  grooves 
only,  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  systems,  he  was  unavoidablj 
led  to  the  expedient  of  placing  the  projectile  at  the  breech  in  \ 
chamber  slightly  larger  than  the  cylinder  of  the  piece,  so  that 
in  order  to  pass  through  the  cylinder  or  bore  of  the  gun  under 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  generated  by  the  explosion,  the  soft 
metal  with  which  the  projectile  is  coated  must  be  compressed  or 
tom  off.  This  method  has  a  variety  of  inconvenient  results. 
In  the  first  place  it  destroys  the  windage.  The  absence  of  windage 
had  long  been  supposed  to  be  a  desideratum  in  artillery, 
and  it  is  laid  down  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  on  the  faith  of  the 
French  experiments  made  at  Gavre  and  at  Lorient  twenty-five 
years  ago,  that  the  wdndage  of  a  gun  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  space  between  the  cylinder  of  the  piece  and  the  projectile, 
and  that  the  greater  the  windage  the  less  the  accuracy  and 
range  of  the  gun,  because  a  portion  of  the  gas  discharged  is 
liable  to  escape,  or  to  apply  an  irregular  pressure  to  the  ball 
Recent  experience,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  has  very  niuch 
modified  this  doctrine.  Provided  the  space  between  the  pro¬ 
jectile  and  the  gun  be  a  perfect  annulus,  or  in  other  words 
provided  the  axis  of  the  shot  be  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
gun  and  of  the  breech-chamber,  the  bad  eft’ects  formerly  attri¬ 
buted  to  windage  do  not  result  from  it,  and  the  absence  of 
windage  may  be  purchased  too  dear,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  considerations : 

In  the  first  place  it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  the  in 
flamed  powder  to  set  fire  to  the  fuze  of  the  projectile :  hence 
Sir  William  Armstrong  has  been  led  to  invent  a  system  of 
double  fuzes — time  and  concussion  fuzes  they  are  called— 
which  is  extremely  ingenious,  but  complicated  and  somewhat 
uncertain.  This  matter  of  fuzes  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
things  in  the  whole  science  of  gunnery,  and  that  in  which  there 
is  probably  the  greatest  room  for  improvement.  The  field-fuze, 
which  requires  to  be  adapted  to  different  distances ;  the  fuze  of 
heavy  guns  used  in  sieges  or  on  ships,  which  require  to  be 
adapted  to  the  resistance  the  projectile  may  have  to  encounter 
when  it  strikes,  and  to  the  various  conditions  under  which  hollow 
shot  are  now  used,  give  rise  to  innumerable  practical  difficulties 
which  have  not  yet  been  completely  or  satisfactorily  overcome 
by  military  engineers.  Multitudes  of  ingenious  devices  have 
been  proposed  and  tried,  amongst  which  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s 
own  inventions  deserve  particular  mention ;  but  they  are  all 
ingenious  and  complicated  to  excess;  they  do  not  provide 
against  all  the  varied  emergencies  of  war,  and  such  instruments 
are  too  delicate  for  the  rough  hands  of  seamen  and  soldiers. 
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But,  secondly,  the  result  of  the  more  recent  experience  of  the 
French  artillerists  proves  that  the  suppression  of  windage  dimi¬ 
nishes  the  accuracy  of  fire.*  This  assertion  may  startle  some  of 
our  readers,  but  we  hope  they  will  have  the  patience  to  hear  us 
out  AVhen  the  projectile  is  driven  forwards  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece,  by  the  expansion  of  gas  generated  by  the  explosion,  the 
point  of  time  at  which  it  leaves  the  gun  decides  its  direction, 
and  the  slightest  variation  of  pressure  from  within  or  without, 
at  that  instant,  causes  deviation  in  its  subsequent  flight.  The 
absence  of  windage  is  now  thought  by  the  French  to  increase 
the  probability  of  some  such  accidental  variation  of  pressure ; 
but  when  a  portion  of  the  gas  generated  by  the  explosion  is 
allowed  to  escape  by  windage,  as  this  gas  travels  four  or  five 
fimes  faster  than  the  projectile  itself,  it  serves  as  it  were  to 
prepare  the  atmosphere  fur  the  ball,  and  to  launch  it  on  the 
straight  line  of  its  trajectory.  The  whole  of  the  modern  artil¬ 
lery  of  France  is  constructed,  with  what  would  formerly  have 
been  termed  a  considerable  windage,  on  this  principle ;  yet  in 
point  of  accuracy  and  regularity  of  fire,  we  believe  that  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  artillery  in  the  world.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  (as  is  commonly  the  case  in  our  treatises  on  the  science 
of  guns),  that  the  suppression  of  windage  is  really  a  great  eco¬ 
nomy  of  force :  what  may  be  gained  in  force  by  the  close  com¬ 
pression  of  the  gases  is  lost  in  friction.  A  curious  experiment 
recently  made  in  France  removes  all  doubt  on  this  point. f  A 


*  Mr.  Whitworth  stated  the  same  fact  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  En¬ 
gineers,  in  December  1860.  ‘  It  was  a  mistake,’  he  said,  ‘  to  suppose 

‘  that  any  serious  loss  arose  from  a  small  amount  of  windage and 
he  quoted  an  experiment  between  a  leaden  shot  with  no  windage 
and  an  iron  shot  with  windage,  showing  that  tlie  latter  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage. 

t  For  this  statement  and  for  the  numerous  particulars  relating  to 
French  rifled  artillery,  which  will  be  found  in  this  article,  we  are 
nnable  to  quote  the  authority  of  names  or  of  any  publications.  A 
good  deal  of  mystery  has  been  thrown  over  the  whole  subject  abroad, 
and  many  of  the  facts  we  are  about  to  produce  are  now  made  known 
for  the  first  time.  We  must  therefore  beg  the  reader  to  take  these 
statements  from  us  upon  trust,  with  the  assurance  that  they  have 
come  to  us  on  unimpeachable  authority,  and  that  we  have  taken 
every  precaution  in  our  power  to  ensure  strict  accuracy  and  to  avoid 
the  slightest  exaggeration.  The  French  weights  and  measures  are 
generally  given :  in  giving  the  corresponding  English  weights  and 
measures  we  hove  not  aimed  at  scientific  precision.  The  superior 
convenience  of  the  decimal  system  is  never  more  apparent  than  in 
dealing  with  quantities  and  proportions  of  this  kind. 
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heavy  gun  of  30  French  measure  (corresponding  to  our  70- 
pounder),  which  had  already  fired  280  shots  at  iron  plates  4^ 
inches  thick,  and  pierced  them  at  a  distance  of  1,093  yards,  was 
treated  in  the  following  manner :  —  The  gun  was  bored  like  a 
flute  with  thirty-six  holes,  each  of  six  centimetres  diameter.  In 
this  state  it  was  again  fired,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  initial 
velocity  of  the  projectile  was  only  diminished  by^^th  or  scarcely 
2  per  cent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accuracy  of  tire  of  the  piece 
was  greatly  augmented,  and  the  recoil,  which  had  averaged  about 
seven  metres  before  the  operation,  was  reduced  to  1  metre  40'. 
It  is  therefore  now  asserted  by  some  of  the  highest  French  au¬ 
thorities  that  windage,  without  really  diminishing  the  power  of 
guns,  improves  their  accuracy,  and  greatly  reduces  the  stress  of 
the  explosion  on  the  piece.  The  experiment  w'e  have  just  re¬ 
lated  was  described  at  the  time  in  the  French  and  German 
newspa|>ers,  and  it  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Treuille  de  Beaulieu,  who  had  as  early  as  1842  submitted  to 
the  French  Artillery  Committee  a  theory  of  artillery  founded 
on  this  principle,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  then  unive^ 
sally  entertained.  At  that  time  Colonel  Treuille’s  paper  was 
thrown  aside ;  but  he  has  lived  to  see  his  system  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  rifled  ordnance  of  the  French  empire  under  hig 
own  direction. 

Upon  this  important  question  of  windage  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Armstrong  system  and  the  French  system  are  diametrically 
opposed,  and  so  are,  we  may  add,  the  opinions  of  the  authorities 
on  these  matters  in  the  two  countries.  It  was  a  perfectly 
received  and  established  doctrine  both  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  under  the  old  system,  that  the  windage  of  a  gun  should 
be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  to  ensure  force  and  accuracy. 
Accordingly,  the  windage  of  our  smooth-bore  guns  was  re¬ 
duced  from  ^th  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore  to 
in  no  case  to  exceed  *2  inch  even  for  the  largest  guns.*  ‘  In 
‘  practice,’  say  Sir  E.  Tennent,  ‘  the  effect  of  windage  in  smooth- 
‘  bore  pieces  is  to  force  the  ball  against  one  side  of  the  barrel, 
‘  whence  it  rebounds  against  the  other,  making  a  zigzag  moti(Mi 
‘  in  its  exit,  which  is  fatal  to  its  steady  flight.’  The  Arm¬ 
strong  system  of  course  reduces  windage  to  a  minimum,  as  the 
projectile  is  forced  through  the  cylinder  of  the  gun  from  the 
breech.  But  when  the  missile  rests  firmly  in  tlie  barrel  on 
projections  fitting  into  the  grooves,  this  zigzag  motion  is  im¬ 
possible.  In  all  muzzle-loading  guns  some  w’indage  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  and  to  pass  over  the  deposits 


*  Aide-Memoire,  p.  637. 
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that  accumulate  in  the  baiTel,  and  Jkir.  "Whitworth  introdueed  a 
contrivance  for  that  purpose.*  Provided  the  projectile  leaves  the 
jUH  Kith  its  axis  in  line  with  that  of  the  piece,  the  inaccuracy 
caused  by  windage  ceases,  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  obtained 
both  in  the  French  and  in  the  "Whitworth  guns.  The  space 
existing  between  the  projectile  and  the  barrel  then  becomes  of  no 
importance.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case  ; 
but  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  discovery  of  this  truth  is  one 
not  yet  familiar  to  military  men  in  this  country,  and  we  invite 
ibeni  to  consider  it,  for  upon  this  point  the  whole  controversy 
really  turns  between  the  Armstrong  breech-loading  rifled  gun 
»nd  its  muzzle-loading  competitors. 

Again,  as  the  suppression  of  windage  in  the  Armstrong  gun 
causes  the  resistance  and  friction  of  the  projectile  against  the 
cylinder  of  the  gun  to  increase  very  rapidly,  the  piece  fouls  to  a 
hr  greater  extent  —  a  circumstance  at  all  times  inconvenient 
and  which  may,  under  some  circumstances,  render  a  gun  useless. 
In  any  case,  the  accuracy  of  the  piece  is  impaired  by  fouling, 
even  where  the  lubricator  wad  is  used,  unless  it  be  sponged  out 
and  washed  frequently.  The  Report  of  the  Ordnance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1862  is  explicit  on  this  point : — 

‘The  employment  of  water  in  sponging  must  be  mentioned  as  an 
oljection,  which  Mr.  Armstrong’s  guns  share  with  those  rifled  on 
other  systems,  but  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  objection 
can  be  met  with  little  difficulty.  Experience  with  the  12-pounder 
fhows  that  when  no  water  is  employed  ten  or  twelve  rounds  can  be 
ired  without  a  material  decrease  in  accuracy  from  the  fouling  of  the 
•an.  It  also  appears  that  this  decrease  in  accuracy  is  prevented  by 
sponging  with  a  damp  sponge  after  every  round.’  {^Report,  1862, 
Appendix,  p.  167.) 

• 

The  Committee  takes  a  favourable  view  of  the  matter,  but  to 
wash  out  a  gun  after  every  ten  or  twelve  rounds  is  a  condition 
not  always  of  easy  execution  in  war.  So  likewise,  ‘  to  sponge 
‘after  every  round  ’  may  be  an  excellent  precaution,  but  it  is  not 
consistent  with  that  rapidity  of  fire  which  is  sometimes  the  first 
object.  At  the  battle  of  Solferino,  w’hen  the  corps  of  General 
Benedek,  having  driven  in  the  Piedmontese  army  for  a  dis- 
ance  of  two  or  three  miles,  threatened  to  turn  the  left  of  the 
French  position,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  French  army  that  they 
bad  guns  not  requiring  to  be  sponged  out  after  every  round ; 
for  it  was  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  fire  of  the  rifled 
batteries  of  the  French  Guards  which  arrested  the  Austrian 
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advance  at  a  range  which  then  appeared  incredibly  great,  and 
enabled  the  Piedmontese  to  recover  their  ground.  At  the  same 
battle  the  French  artillery  was  in  want  of  water,  on  some 
points,  not  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  guns,  but  of  cooling 
them,  several  of  these  guns  having  fired  more  than  300  rounds 
in  the  day  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prodigious  heat  gene* 
rated  by  so  rapid  a  fire,  many  of  them  would  have  consumed 
even  more  ammunition,  though  without  the  aid  of  water  or 
damp  sponges.  On  a  recent  occasion  at  Rennes  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried  on  the  new  French  artillery  in  a  still  more 
striking  manner.  A  gun,  taken  at  random  from  one  of  the  bat¬ 
teries  of  the  troops  quartered  in  that  town,  was  fired  consecu¬ 
tively  one  thousand  times,  without  being  washed  or  sponged 
out,  and  without  even  once  washing,  clearing,  or  scraping  the 
touch-hole.  After  this  extraordinary  trial,  we  learn  from  the 
report  of  tlie  officers  in  command  that  the  gun  had  only  lost 
-:>g-th  of  the  degree  of  precision  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  French  service.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  experiment 
was  made  with  compressed  gunpowder ;  but  the  result  is 
mainly  due  to  the  windage  of  the  piece,  which  is  now  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  French  artillerists  to  be  not  only  no  evil,  but  an 
essential  condition  of  accurate  and  rapid  firing. 

F urther  objections  might  be  urged  arising  from  the  form  of 
the  projectile  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Armstx'ong,  and  especially 
from  the  thin  leaden  coating  in  which  he  encloses  it,  in  order  to 
force  it  through  the  grooves  of  the  cannon.  If  the  shot  is  to  be 
perfectly  accurate,  this  coating  must  be  torn  away  or  com¬ 
pressed  in  exact  symmetrical  proportions  by  each  of  the 
grooves :  if,  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  manufacture,  or  of 
any  blow,  or  by  the  fouling  of  the  gun,  the  slightest  irregularity 
occurs  in  the  surface  of  the  projectile  it  will  no  longer  travel 
accurately  along  the  bore,  and  as  the  expansion  of  the  gas  within 
tells  naturally  with  the  greatest  force  on  the  weakest  point,  a 
deviation  will  take  place  in  the  flight  of  the  shot.  It  may  also 
happen  —  indeed  it  has  sometimes  happened  —  that  the  leaden 
jacket,  peeling  away  too  soon,  flies  off  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gun  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  troops  near  it.  In  answer  to 
this  objection.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  appealed  to  Captain  Milward 
(now  Major  Milward,  employed  in  the  Royal  Gun  Factory  at 
Woolwich),  whose  battery  fired  in  China  a  considerable  number 
of  shots  over  the  heads  of  the  60th  Rifles,  without  any  mis¬ 
chievous  consequences.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  Sir 
William  has  replied  to  a  letter  published  in  the  ‘  Mechanic’s 
Magazine,’  and  republished  in  ‘  The  Times,’  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  some  of  the  men  of  the  44th  Regiment  were  wounded 
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under  similar  circumstances,  and  that  the  fact  could  be  proved 
bv  the  positive  testimony  of  the  hospital  entries. 

”  Without  dwellin"  further  on  these  details,  we  proceed  to 
consider  that  which  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  field 
artillery  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong.  The  principle  from  which  he 
started  was  that  of  constructing  a  projectile,  to  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  on  a  larger  scale,  precisely  what  the  bullet  is  to 
the  English  rifle  or  to  the  rifle  of  a  Swiss  chamois-hunter.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  postulate  was  that  the  gun  should 
load  at  the  breech.  A  leaden  bullet  may  be  rammed  down  an 
Enfield  musket  or  a  Swiss  rifle  by  a  few  sharp  taps  of  the  ramrod, 
or  it  may  be  expanded  on  the  Mlnie  principle  by  the  explosion : 
but  as  no  such  effects  can  be  produced  upon  a  mass  of  metal  as 
large  as  an  iron  cannon-ball,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  projectile,  that  it  should  be  inserted  at  the 
breech,  assuming  that  it  was  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  cy¬ 
linder  of  the  gun.  Once  tied  to  these  conditions.  Sir  W.  Arm¬ 
strong  showed  great  skill  and  ingenuity  in  dealing  with  them. 
Of  all  his  inventions,  none  has  been  more  criticised  than  the 
vent-piece,  and  none  is  more  open  to  criticism :  yet  there  is 
something  extremely  ingenious  in  throwing  the  main  stress  of 
his  gun  upon  a  part  of  it  which  may  be  easily  removed  and 
easily  renewed  even  in  action.  Nor  do  we  think  Sir  William 
wrong  in  placing  the  touch-hole  of  his  gun  in  the  vent-piece, 
although  that  part  of  the  gun  is  still  more  weakened  by  this 
circumstance;  but  it  enables  him  to  replace  the  touch-hole 
altogether,  just  as  a  sportsman  changes  the  nipple  of  a  percussion 
fowling-piece.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  considerations,  we  hold 
that  it  would  have  been  far  wiser  to  dispense  with  the  breech¬ 
loading  system,  instead  of  expending  infinite  skill  and  money  in 
attempting  to  obviate  its  inherent  defects.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ingenious  than  this  mechanism,  but  the  results  obtained 
by  it  are  not  commensurate  to  the  evil  and  the  danger  of  en¬ 
trusting  ingenious  mechanism  to  rude  and  incompetent  hands. 
It  is  essential  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  soldiers  in  their 
arms,  and,  say  what  you  will,  a  gun  consisting  of  one  piece  of 
solid  metal  inspires  troops  with  greater  confidence  than  a  gun 
consisting  of  several  distinct  portions,  each  of  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  arm,  and  each  of  which  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  every  other  part  with  mathematical  precision. 
It  is  certain  that  the  operations  of  loading,  firing,  and  cleaning 
require  greater  nicety  with  the  Armstrong  gun,  and  are  in 
themselves  more  complicated,  than  they  were  with  the  smooth 
bore.  Does  the  Armstrong  gun  in  reality  give  the  men  that 
degree  of  moral  and  physical  certainty,  which  its  advocates 
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have  claimed  for  it  ?  Who  shall  prevent  the  artilleryman  from 
speculating  on  the  probable  duration  of  the  vent-piece— an 
element,  at  present,  of  some  uncertainty,  as  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  experiments  made  at  Shomcliffe,  on  the 
*  Trusty,’  and  elsewhere  ?  But  even  if  the  manufacture  of 
vent-pieces  were  so  far  improved  as  to  remove  all  doubt  on  that 
score,  the  safety  and  duration  of  this  important  part  of  the  gun 
depends  on  the  rigorous  precision  with  which  it  is  inserted  in 
the  proper  place,  and  the  screw  driven  home.  We  have 
heard  Sir  W.  Armstrong  remark  that  all  the  accidents  which 
have  occurred  with  his  guns  have  arisen  from  the  clumsines 
or  stupidity  of  the  men  who  handled  them.  No  doubt  this 
is  true ;  but  can  the  degree  of  care  and  nicety  which  such 
tools  require  be  expected  from  soldiers  and  seamen  in  the  heat 
of  action  ?  In  loading  an  Enfield  rifle  or  a  muzzle-loading  gun, 
one  smart  blow  with  the  ramrod  tells  the  loader  that  the  is 
in  its  place ;  but  the  pressure  of  a  screw  is  far  less  definite, 
and  although  the  indicator  ought  always  to  be  brought  home, 
it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  this  precaution,  in  the  hurry  of  intense 
excitement. 

The  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  after  having  investigated  all 
the  cases  of  accident  which  had  occurred  with  Armstrong  guns 
on  board  the  ‘  Zebra,’  ‘  Marlborough,’  and  other  ships,  reported 
that  they  had  no  occurrence  of  the  kind  which  was  not  clearly 
traceable  to  the  vent-piece  not  l>eing  screwed  tight.  It  has  now 
been  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  similar  incidents 
occurred  in  the  recent  attack  on  the  forts  of  Kagosima,  which 
is  the  first  naval  engagement  with  forts  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  introduction  of  the  gun :  one  of  the  guns  ‘  jammed’ 
for  half  an  hour ;  several  vent-pieces  gave  way ;  and  the  sea 
being  rough  at  the  time,  one  of  the  ships  complains  of  great 
want  of  precision  in  firing.  But  all  this  only  proves  how 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  the  requisite  accuracy  from  seamen 
under  fire.  Colonel  St.  George  observes,  in  his  Minute  of 
December  10,  1862  : — 

‘  The  Committee  receives  with  increasing  anxiety  the  reports  of 
such  occurrences.  There  have  been  few  of  these  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  wrought  iron  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  system  of  breech-loading  will  be  endangered,  if,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  exertion  to  find  the  best  material  nature  affords,  and 
all  proper  care  and  skill  in  the  use  of  it,  such  accidents  prove  to  be 
of  frequent  occurrence.’  (^Appendix  to  Report  of  1863,  p.  355.) 

The  Military  Committee  which  met  at  Woolwich  on  Ja¬ 
nuary  8,  1863,  reported  in  precisely  the  .<ame  sense  we  have 
indicated  that*  the  superior  refinement  of  rifled  arms  will  always 
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‘  cause  them  to  contrast  unfavourably  in  handiness  and  ability  to 
‘  bear  rough  usage  with  the  old  smooth-bore  guns,  and  that  the 
‘  adoption  of  the  breech-loading  system  causes  much  complication 
<  and  necessitates  a  large  amount  of  care  and  intelligence  in  its 
‘  use.’  * 

These  are  the  leading  criticisms  which  have  been  made  on 
Sir  W.  Armstrong’s  field-guns,  by  men  of  great  experience  and 
knowledge.  But  whatever  force  or  truth  they  contain,  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong  has  redeemed  his  pledge 
with  the  Government,  and  that  he  has  produced  a  field-gun 
which  combines  the  range  and  accuracy  of  rifled  ordnance 
throwing  elongated  projectiles,  with  a  certain  fitness  for  war. 
We  by  no  means  apply  to  his  inventions  the  extravagant  lan¬ 
guage  of  panegyric  in  which  they  were  at  first  recommended  to 
die  public :  but  we  highly  appreciate  the  qualities  undoubtedly 
possessed  by  these  guns,  and  we  have  read  with  extreme  satis- 
fiwtion,  in  these  Parliamentary  Reports,  the  temperate,  dignified, 
and  sensible  language  in  which  Sir  W.  Armstrong  stated  his 
case  to  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee.  On  one 
point  only,  we  think,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  his  own  inven¬ 
tions,  that  he  overshot  the  mark. 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  long  statements  in  which 
Sr  William  answered  some  of  the  objections  made  to  his  guns, 
be  exclaimed,  ‘  I  think  the  country  has  gained  a  system  of  guns 
‘and  ammunition,  which  taken  in  combination  is  at  present 
‘  unrivalled.  If  a  rival  there  be,  I  at  least  do  not  know  where 
‘it is  to  be  found.’ t  These  expressions  are  very  emphatic,  but 
we  must  add  questionable.  It  is  by  no  means  admitted  that 
the  Armstrong  gun  is  ‘  unrivalled  ’  even  in  the  field  of  British 
experience  and  invention;  and  this  speech  implies  a  singular 
^orance  on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  of  what  has 
really  been  done  by  other  countries.  To  speak,  for  example, 
of  the  guns  which  have  now  been  Introduced  for  five  years  into 
ibe  French  service  —  a  Power  inferior  certainly  to  none  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  art  of  war ;  those  guns  were  used  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859,  in  the  Chinese  campaign  of  1860, 
more  recently  they  have  been  used  in  Cochin  China  J  and  in 

*  Report,  Appendix,  p.  336. 

t  Report  of  1863,  Q.  3265. 

J  M.  Pallu,  in  his  ‘  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Cochin  China 
‘in  1861’  (p.  72.),  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  artillery  brought 
np  against  the  works  of  the  Annamites  on  the  24th  of  February  of 
that  year.  The  guns  consisted  of  6  mountain  guns,  3  rifled  fours,  4 
rifled  twelves,  whilst  5  of  the  naval  rifled  thirties  (equal  to  our  70 
pounder),  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  Apart  from  the 
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Mexico — they  liave  been  opposed  to  the  celebrated  artillerv  of 
Austria,  which  they  instantly  silenced,  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Solferino ;  they  have  spread  terror  amon"  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  Northern  Africa  and  Eastern  Asia;  they  have  crossed  the 
JMexican  cordillera  in  a  country  without  roads ;  they  have 
discharged  no  less  than  half  a  million  of  shots  in  almost  every 
latitude  of  the  globe  —  trials  far  exceeding  those  to  which 
the  Armstrong  field-guns  have  yet  been  exposed.  Sir 
William  himself  states  that  in  China  about  4,000  rounds 
were  fired,  and  to  this  something  must  now  be  added  for  the 
recent  operations  in  New  Zealand.  These  are  the  only  oppor* 
tunities  we  have  had  of  trying  the  English  gun  in  actual 
warfare.  The  French  system  of  rifled  ordnance  has  been 
adopted  without  modification  by  the  armies  of  Spain  and  of 
Italy :  it  has  been  more  or  less  closely  imitated  by  Austria,  by 
Russia,  by  Holland,  and  we  believe  by  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
It  has,  therefore,  obtained  the  confidence  and  approval  of  the 
luilitary  authorities  in  all  these  countries.  Prussia  and  England 
have  each  distinct  systems  of  their  own.  We  shall  learn  from 
the  result  of  the  operations  in  Sleswig  what  is  the  power  and 
durability  of  the  Prussian  gun ;  but,  although  we  flatter  our¬ 
selves  that  the  Armstrong  gun  will  hold  its  position,  it  it 
absurd  to  claim  for  it  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  over  the  guns 
and  projectiles  of  a  multitude  of  other  states,  with  which  the 
Ordnance  Committees  and  the  inventors  of  this  country  are 
most  imperfectly  acquainted,  as  is  evident  frons  their  remarks  on 
the  subject.*  We  are  the  only  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
who  publish  our  experiments  in  gunnery  in  the  newspapers. 
The  real  efficiency  of  the  guns  of  other  Powers  will  only  be 
known  when  they  are  engaged  in  war ;  but  although  it  is  very 


military  interest  of  this  operation,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  discover 
from  M.  Pallu's  book  the  object  of  all  this  destruction  and  carnage. 

*  Captain  Blakely  appears  to  know  more  about  the  French  gun 
than  any  other  witness  examined  before  the  Committee,  and  his  evi¬ 
dence  (1863,  Q.  4860-66)  is  instructive.  Being  asked  whether  he 
thought  the  Armstrong  gun  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  armx- 
ment  of  ‘La  Gloire’  as  a  French  gun  would  have,  he  answers,  ‘I 
‘think  not. —  Q.  You  think  then  the  French  gun  is  superior  to  the 
‘  Armstrong  gun  ?  A.  I  am  sure  of  it.'  It  will  be  seen  further  on, 
however,  that  the  ‘Gloire’  is  not  yet  armed  with  the  gun  he  was 
describing,  but  with  hooped  30  kilo.  guns.  Captain  Blakely,  however, 
fell  into  an  error  in  stating  that  this  gun  is  not  a  steel  gun,  but  that 
‘  two-thirds  of  tlie  weight  of  it  is  cast  iron,  to  which  steel  rings  are 
‘  applied.’  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  gun  in  question  was  of  cast 
steel,  afterwards  hammered,  with  steel  hoops  added  to  it. 
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interesting  to  us  to  know  what  are  the  guns  we  have  to  use, 
it  is  of  still  greater  importance  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the 
guns  which  may  be  used  against  us.  It  is  of  course  difficult 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  in  wdiich  the  French  Government  has 
shrouded  its  proceedings  in  artillery,  but  we  are  in  possession  of 
some  evidence  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  complete  drawings 
of  the  French  field-guns  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  Governments;  the  guns  themselves  were 
seen  in  action  by  our  officers  in  China ;  and  one  of  them  was 
captured  by  the  Austrians  at  Magenta.  The  system  is,  there¬ 
fore,  pretty  well  known,  and  we  are  the  more  astonished  that 
80  little  authentic  information  on  the  subject  appears  to  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  \V.  Armstrong  and  the  Ordnance 
Committees.* 

The  French  gun  is  constructed  upon  principles  widely 
different  from  those  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  rifled 
ordnance  of  this  country,  and  the  invention  has  been  arrived  at 
in  a  very  different  manner.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  with 
the  exception  of  Captain  Blakely,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
of  Captain  Scott,  R.N.,  and  Colonel  Eardley  AVilmot,  all  the 
persons  who  have  been  most  actively  engaged  in  the  production 
of  British  rifled  artillery  are  civilians,  as  Sir  "W.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Whitworth,  Mr.  Lynal  Thomas,  &c.  In  France,  the 
problem  has  been  exclusively  treated  by  military  men — Colonels 
Treuille  de  Beaulieu,  Tamisier,  Chonal,  Pelissier,  Minie,  Bur- 
nier,  Didion,  Dumaretz,  Frebault,  Lafaye,  Hudelist,  Dart, 
Lafon,  Lepage,  Gras,  Goberd,  Touche,  &c., — and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  himself,  who  studied  the  arm  under  a  very  competent 
master,  the  Swiss  General  Dufour.  The  French  Comite  d’Ar- 
tillerie  is  a  body  of  general  officers,  who  have  more  or  less  served 
in  the  wars  of  the  last  half  century  ;  it  is  especially  charged 


*  It  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  in  1863  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
gave  the  Ordnance  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  his  own 
iccount  of  the  French  guns  (Q.  3228)  in  a  very  depreciatory  tone, 
and,  as  we  believe,  in  inaccurate  terms.  For  example,  in  speaking 
of  the  French  hooped  guns  he  omitted  to  specify  that  they  were  cast- 
iron  guns  hooped  with  steel.  We  are  informed  on  good  autliority 
that  none  of  the  French  iron  guns  hooped  with  steel  have  hurst, 
except  when  intentionally  charged  to  excess,  whereas  none  of  the 
iron  guns  hooped  at  Woolwich  have  succeeded.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
Qnnaturul  that  the  inventor  and  maker  of  an  entirely  new  materiel  of 
war  should  entertain  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  a  system  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  old  materiel  of  the  French  army  and  navy  has 
been  rifled  and  rendered  available  for  efficient  service. 
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•with  the  study  of  these  questions :  all  inventions  in  gunnery 
are  brought  before  it,  and  the  object  of  its  inquiries  is  to  select 
what  is  best  in  each,  and  to  arrive  at  the  most  useful  practical 
result,  with  a  view  to  the  various  and  complex  duties  to  be 
performed  by  artillery  in  war.  In  this  country,  the  Select 
Ordnance  Committee  of  the  War  Department  is  far  from  having 
the  authority  which  attaches  to  the  Comite  d’Artillerie  in 
France;  although,  as  the  head  of  the  AVar  Department  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  himself  generally  a  civilian,  it  would  seem  especially 
necessary  that  he  should  be  supported  by  a  powerful  body  of 
professional  advisers.  AVe  must  say,  from  the  evidence  and 
minutes  before  us,  that  the  professional  Ordnance  Committee 
appears  to  have  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  the  progress 
of  the  science,  and  to  have  eonfined  its  operations  to  giving  g 
ready  assent  to  the  propositions  of  Sir  AY.  Armstrong  (who 
indeed  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Board),  and  a  veiy 
scant  hearing  to  everybody  else. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which,  according  to  Sir  AVil- 
liam  Armstrong’s  own  statement,  his  system  of  artillery  rests, 
is  precisely  that  which  was  most  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind  of 
a  distinguished  worker  in  metals.  It  struck  him  that  with  the 
admirable  tools  we  now  possess,  and  the  aid  of  the  steam 
hammer,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  forge  a  rifle  of  such 
dimensions  that  the  gun  would  be  a  cannon.  Or  ns  he  himself 
expresses  it, 

‘  In  the  month  of  December  last  (1854)  my  friend  Mr.  Rendel,  the 
well-known  engineer,  submitted  to  Sir  James  Graham  a  communica¬ 
tion  he  had  received  from  me,  suggesting  the  expediency  of  enlarging 
the  ordinary  rifle  to  the  standard  of  a  field-gun,  and  using  elongated 
projectiles  of  lead  instead  of  balls  of  cast  iron.’  (^Report  of  1862, 
Appendix,  p.  158.) 

These  expressions  give  us  the  true  term  of  comparison  between 
the  two  systems.  Sir  AA^  Armstrong  was  solely  bent  on  ap¬ 
plying  his  great  mechanical  ingenuity  to  the  construction  of  an 
enlarged  rifle  ;  he  arrived  at  no  more.  The  rifled  artillery  of 
the  French  army  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the  systematic 
labours  of  a  body  of  ofiicers,  profoundly  versed  in  those  branches 
of  exact  science  which  concern  their  profession,  familiar  with 
the  traditions  of  the  service,  w’ell  acquainted  with  the  resources 
of  the  forge  in  the  arsenal  and  in  the  field,  and  able  to  judge  of 
what  may  be  expected  on  a  field  of  battle  from  the  horses  and 
the  men  by  whom  these  guns  are  to  be  worked.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  had  very  nearly  the  effect  of  absorbing  and  extin¬ 
guishing  the  merited  celebrity  of  the  real  author  of  these  inven- 
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tions  * — we  may  almost  call  them  discoveries — in  the  general 
reputation  of  the  corps  to  which  he  belongs ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  have  produced  a  more  methodical  system,  and 
one  better  adapted  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  than  could 
have  been  obtained  from  any  single  individual,  especially  if  that 
individual  was  not  a  military  man,  but  an  accomplished  engineer 
putting  forward  no  claims  to  scientific  military  education  or  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field. 

The  most  salient  characteristics  of  the  course  taken  by  this 
Board  of  French  officers  is  their  adherence  to  simplicity,  their 
horror  of  complexity,  and  their  preference  for  what  is  most 
practical  and  economical.  In  war,  as  in  other  things,  economy 
ig  power ;  though  that  is  a  proposition  seldom  borne  in  mind  in 
framing  the  naval  and  military  estimates  of  this  country. 
Whether  the  French  gun  be  as  good  as  the  English  gun,  or  not, 
the  French  army  has  unquestionably  been  provided  with  highly 
efficient  rifled  artillery  at  a  price  not  to  be  compared  with  what 
has  been  paid  for  ours.  Let  us  now  follow  the  proceedings  of 
the  French  Board.  It  was  first  established  by  long  discussion 


*  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  artil¬ 
lery,  and  has  himself  invented  a  gun  to  which  his  followers  would 
readily  have  ascribed  all  the  honours  of  the  new  system,  had  the 
px>d  taste  to  disclaim  these  compliments  and  to  ascribe  the  merit 
where  it  w’as  justly  due.  The  day  after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  when 
the  army  was  still  amazed  by  the  performance  of  the  artillery  in  that 
Mtion,  the  Emperor,  instead  of  accepting  the  phrase  ‘  canon  de  I’Em- 
‘pereur’  which  was  beginning  to  circulate,  sent  the  following  note 
to  the  ‘  Moniteur,’  written,  it  is  said,  by  his  own  hand.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  official  part  of  the  paper  on  the  5th  of  August  1859. 
We  quote  the  original.  ‘  L’Empereur,  qui  ne  laisse  jamais  sans  re- 
‘compense  un  service  rendu,  vient  de  nommer  colonel  d’artillerie,  M. 
‘le  Lieutenant-colonel  Treuille  de  Beaulieu,  directeur  de  I’atelier  de 
'precision,  pour  la  part  capitalc  qu’il  a  prise  h  la  creation  du  nouveau 
‘lysteme  de  canons  rayes,  qui,  des  I’annee  1842,  avait  ete  deja  de  sa 
‘psrt  I’objet  d’etudes  serieuses  et  d’ingenieuses  theories  que  Texp^- 
‘rience  a  pleinement  confirmees.’  The  other  person  to  whom  France 
ii  most  indebted  in  this  matter  is  General  Ducos,  Count  de  la  Hitte, 
hte  President  of  the  Comite  d’Artillerie.  Colonel  Treuille  de  Beau- 
Beu  himself  spoke  of  this  distinguished  officer,  in  his  section  of  the 
Keportof  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms:  *It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  on  this  occasion  the  name  of 
oeneral  La  Hitte,  who  at  once  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
'of  the  new  principles,  and  has  continued  with  the  utmost  ability  to 
'any  them  into  execution.  It  is  mainly  to  his  firm  adherence  to 
‘Aese  principles,  and  to  the  general  uniformity  of  system  he  esta- 
'blished,  that  the  success  of  the  new  arm  is  to  be  attributed.' 
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and  experiment  that  the  peculiar  advantages  of  rifled  ordnance, 
namely  range  and  precision,  could  he  obtained  without  impairing 
the  strength  of  the  gun  or  the  facility  of  working  it.  Starting, 
therefore,  from  these  two  points,  they  decided  that  as  to  -pre¬ 
cision,  it  was  more  important  to  obtain  longitudinal  precision 
and  uniformity  of  fire,  than  to  prevent  lateral  deviations,  because 
in  modern  warfare  the  object  fired  at  is  almost  always  broad, 
but  seldom  deep :  as  to  range,  they  saw  no  advantage  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  carry  it  to  the  maximum  of  distance,  but  they 
systematically  and  deliberately  reduced  it  to  the  limits  likely  to 
be  of  use  in  action,  and  to  the  power  of  the  visual  organs  of 
man  under  the  most  favourable  atmospheric  conditions.  So 
likewise,  in  considering  what  is  actually  required  of  field 
artillery,  these  officers  did  not  lay  great  stress  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  absolute  force  of  the  gun,  represented  by  a  high 
initial  velocity  and  great  power  of  penetration.  What  they 
were  in  search  of  was  a  gun  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  service ;  and  they  held  that  any  ulterior  qualities  which 
might  be  obtained,  beyond  what  was  really  needed,  would  be 
obtained  at  a  waste  of  labour  and  money,  and  might  involve  the 
loss  of  other  advantages.  A  field-gun  can  never  be  too  simple, 
or  too  light,  or  too  easily  handled ;  and  as  it  is  only  intended 
to  act  against  men  or  horses,  or  at  most  light  field-works,  it 
would  seem  that  provided  it  carries  a  projectile  of  a  destructive 
character  with  accuracy  to  the  required  distance,  it  has  force 
enough  to  accomplish  its  purj)ose.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  increase  the  weight  or  complexity  of  the  gun, 
with  a  view  to  give  it  other  qualities,  not  often,  if  ever,  required 
for  field  purposes. 

At  the  time  when  these  subjects  were  discussed  in  France, 
the  whole  field  artillery  of  the  army  consisted  of  smooth-bore 
guns  of  the  same  calibre,  namely  twelves — a  description  of  can¬ 
non  invented  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  for  the  purpose  of 
firing  indifferently  round  shot,  shells,  and  canister.*  But 
when  it  was  decided  to  introduce  a  system  of  rifled  artillery, 
based  essentially  on  the  principle  of  lightness  and  simplicity  of 
construction,  the  first  step  was  to  reduce  the  calibre  of  the  field- 


•  This  gun,  which  performed  the  whole  service  of  the  Crimean 
war,  was  known  in  the  French  army  as  the  'canon  de  I’Empereur,’ 
which  it  really  was.  When  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  his  first  report  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  he  began  with 
the  emphatic  words  ‘  Le  canon  de  votre  Majeste  a  parle  ’  —  a  phrase 
intended  no  doubt  to  convey  a  compliment  to  the  Imperial  inventor, 
as  weU  as  a  political  signification. 
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guns  of  the  whole  nrnay  to  fours,  which  was  held  to  be  sufficient.* 
Indeed,  a  still  smaller  calibre  would  perhaps  have  been  adopted 
if  the  guns  had  been  intended  to  fire  solid  shot :  but  as  it  had 
been  determined  to  use  nothing  but  hollow  shot  and  canister, 
a  greater  diameter  was  requisite  to  allow  room  for  the  bursting 
charge  of  each  projectile.  The  old  twelves  are  still  retained  in 
French  field  service  and  have  been  rifled,  but  they  are  attached 
to  each  corps  in  very'  small  numbers,  being  regarded  as  guns  in 
reserve  for  certain  unforeseen  contingencies.  The  true  French 
field-gun  is  now  what  we  have  designated  as /onrs,  because  the 
mternal  diameter  of  the  gun  is  that  of  the  old  4-pounder. 

It  throws  a  bolt  of  4  kilogrammes  or  8'823  lbs.  The  diameter 
of  this  gun  is  in  French  measurement  86*5  millimetres,  or  rather 
more  than  the  diameter  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s  12-pounder 
of  3-inch  bore,  since  3  English  inches  are  equal  to  76  milli¬ 
metres.  The  gun  alone  weighs  333  kilos,  or  about  6  cwt.  and 
three-quarters.  Tlie  whole  piece  on  its  carriage  and  wheels,  with 
fourgon  and  34  rounds  of  ammunition,  weighs  only  1,200  kilos, 
or  24  cwt.  The  charge  of  powder  invariably  used  is  one  of  550 
grammes  (1  pound  3  ounces).  This  charge  will  throw  a  pro¬ 
jectile  at  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  gun  4,600  metres  or 
5,000  yards,  but  this  range  is  considered  excessive,  for  in  their 
extreme  desire  to  simplify  their  implements  of  war,  the  French 
have  only  sighted  their  field-guns  for  a  range  of  3,200  metres 
or  3,500  yards,  which  they  appear  to  regard  as  the  utmost 
range  of  practical  firing.  The  projectile  usually'  employed  is  a 
shell  which,  when  loaded,  weighs  4  kilos. ;  this  shell  is  barely 
twice  the  length  of  its  diameter,  but  the  diameter  of  the 
French  gun  is  larger  than  that  of  the  English  gun  in  relation 
to  the  charge  of  powder  and  weight  of  the  projectile.  This 
difierence  has  important  consequences,  as  we  shall  presently 
show. 

In  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  it  may  now  be  said  that 
rifled  field-guns  fire  nothing  but  hollow  projectiles — shells,  shrap- 

•  The  old  mode  of  describing  guns  by  the  weight  in  pounds  of  the 
TDond  solid  shot  they  would  throw  is,  of  course,  fallacious  since  the 
adoption  of  elongated  projectiles.  What  was  formerly  meant  \iy  fours 
was  that  the  gun  would  throw  n  spherical  solid  shot  weighing  four 
pounds :  but  as  the  solid  conical  French  shot  weighs  about  twice  as 
much  as  a  round  shot,  the  actual  weight  discharged  would  be 
in  modern  French  weights  fottr  kilogrammes,  or  8'823  pounds. 
Throughout  this  article,  whenever  a  French  gun  is  designated  by  a 
number,  that  number  means  the  weight  in  kilogrammes  of  the  pro¬ 
jectile  ;  if  expressed  in  English  pounds  the  number  must  be  rather 
more  than  doubled,  one  kilogramme  being  equal  to  2’206  lbs. 
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nell  shells,  or  the  canister  shot  which  has  superseded  grape.  The 
French  4-gun  throws  a  common  shell  charged  with  200  grammes 
(7  ounces)  of  powder,  which  suffices  to  burst  the  projectile  into 
20  or  25  dangerous  fragments,  for  the  French  do  not  reckon  the 
total  number  of  fragments  thrown  off,  but  only  those  of  a  cert^ 
weight,  and  which  are  found  to  have  a  destructive  force  of  pene¬ 
tration  in  the  receptacle  where  they  are  tried.  It  also  throws  s 
shrapnell  shell  (pbus  d  lalle)  loaded  with  60  grammes  of  powder 
(2^  ounces),  which  likewise  bursts  into  20  or  25  pieces, 
and  carries  85  leaden  bullets,  impelled  with  destructive  force 
by  the  velocity  of  the  shot  to  about  300  yards  beyond  the 
point  where  the  shell  bursts.  The  9-pounder  diaphragm  shell 
in  our  service,  with  a  diameter  of  4  inches  and  a  charge  not 
exceeding  one  ounce,  carried  only  52  bullets,  and  was  required 
to  burst  about  50  yards  short  of  the  object  to  be  hit.*  By  these 
charges  the  effect  of  the  French  shell  is  prodigiously  augmented, 
and  it  covers  a  wider  extent  of  ground  than  the  segment  shdi 
of  Sir  W.  Armstrong.  Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than 
the  structure  of  that  formidable  missile,  but  its  destructive 
effects  are  confined  to  the  detached  segments  of  the  shell  itself 
and  the  charge  of  the  121b.  segment  shell  is  one  ounce  of 
powder  only.  Lastly,  the  French  field-gun  throws  a  canister 
shot  which  is  a  mere  case  of  zinc,  bursting  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  and  throwing  41  iron  balls  contained  in  it  to  a  distance  of 
about  700  yards. 

This  is  the  cannon,  these  are  the  missiles,  which  decided  the 
sanguinary  campaign  of  Italy  in  1859.  Their  tremendous 
power  w’as  demonstrated  at  the  first  outset  on  the  fields  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  where  the  Austrians  lost  40,000  men ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Em|)eror  of  Austria,  deeply 
afflicted  as  he  was  by  a  reverse  he  had  not  anticipated,  attributed 
his  defeat  chiefly  to  the  incontestable  superiority  of  the  French 
artillery.  The  splendid  batteries  of  the  Austrian  army  were 
mowed  down  before  they  could  even  get  within  range  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  annihilate  the  horses  and 
render  the  guns  useless.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  the  month  of 
April  1859,  when  the  campaign  opened,  neither  Europe,  nor 
France,  nor  even  the  French  artillery,  knew  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  rifled  ordnance  ready  to  take  the  field.  Very  few  of 
the  officers  or  men  had  even  heard  anything  of  the  guns  they 
were  about  to  use.  They  started  with  empty  carriages — no  guns 
at  all  upon  them :  and  the  cannons  were  sent  after  them  from 
Paris  (where  they  had  been  rifled)  in  oblong  cases  marked 


*  Aide-Memoire,  vol.  iii.  p.  395. 
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‘fragile'  On  the  arrival  of  these  cases  at  Genoa,  the  guns  were 
mounted.  This  anecdote  was  related  at  the  time  by  the  cor¬ 
respondent  of  an  English  newspaper ;  we  have  since  heard  it 
confirmed  by  F rench  officers  of  authority.  This  was  certainly 
one  of  the  boldest  experiments  ever  tried  in  war,  but  it  was 
entirely  successful  from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  French 
gun  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  handled. 

The  next  appearance  of  the  French  guns  was  in  China, 
where,  owing  chiefly  to  the  superior  lightness  of  their  carriages, 
they  were  worked  with  facility  with  the  wretched  ponies  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  country,  when,  as  appears  from  Captain  Hay’s 
report,  our  Armstrong  waggons  were  sunk  in  a  marsh,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  sent  back  to  Peh-tang,  though  the  guns  were  got  through 
the  marsh  and  carried  along,  with  30  rounds  on  the  limbers. 
It  is,  however,  fair  to  observe  that  the  Armstrong  gun  chiefly 
used  by  the  British  artillery  is  a  12-pound  gun,  whilst  the 
French  gun  more  nearly  corresponds  in  weight  to  our  9-pounder 
gun  used  by  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

Those  of  our  military  readers  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  the  great  manmuvres  of  the  French  army  at  the 
camp  of  Chalons  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  the  effect  which 
the  extreme  lightness  and  handiness  of  the  new  guns  have  had 
on  the  tactics  and  formation  of  the  troops.  Acting  with  cavalry, 
these  guns  have  all  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  our  horse 
artillery.  Cavalry  movements  are  still,  how’ever,  but  little 
modified  to  suit  the  changes  in  modern  warfare.  But  in  the 
infantry  movements  of  the  French  army,  the  guns  now  take  a 
most  active  part,  and  the  union  of  the  two  arms  is  complete. 
Not  only  between  the  lines  of  divisions  and  brigades,  but 
between  the  files  of  companies,  and  amongst  the  skirmishing 
parties  in  front,  the  new  artillery  wheels  and  fires  with  an  ease 
and  effect  which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed :  and  we  doubt  not 
that  these  novel  dispositions  of  guns  will,  in  the  first  great  war, 
modify  the  whole  order  of  battle.  At  the  affair  of  Montebello, 
the  very  first  engagement  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  the 
action  began  in  the  lower  gorges  of  the  hills,  enclosed  spaces 
where  the  artillery  could  scarcely  be  brought  into  play.  A  lieu¬ 
tenant  commanding  a  section  of  a  battery  ftwo  guns)  perceived 
a  knoll  which  overlooked  the  Austrian  position,  but  this  hillock 
was  planted  with  vines  from  top  to  bottom,  and  therefore  inacces¬ 
sible  to  horses  and  wheels.  Tempted  by  the  nature  of  the  site, 
this  lieutenant  resolved  to  dismount  his  gun  and  carry  it  bodily 
up  the  hill :  the  thing  was  done  in  twenty  minutes,  and  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  decide  the  engagement.  Probably  this 
officer  and  his  men  had  never  fired  a  rifled  gun  before  in  their 
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lives — and  the  circumstance  not  only  reflects  credit  on  them,  but 
proves  how  admirably  the  gun  is  adapted  to  the  various  exigen¬ 
cies  of  war.  On  another  occasion  in  the  same  campaign,  a  field- 
gun  was  dismounted  by  order  of  General  Trochu  and  carried 
through  a  dwelling-house  on  to  the  flat  roof,  where  it  opened 
fire  with  great  eflfect. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Ordnance  Committees 
have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  durability  and  safety  of  these 
French  guns.  We  believe  that  they  are  misinformed.  More 
than  half  a  million  of  rounds  have  been  fired  from  these 
guns  without  an  accident  arising  from  any  defect  in  the 
gun.  Indeed,  as  these  field-guns  are  all  of  brass,  not  of  iron, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  had  not  been  rifled,  they 
would  not  have  lasted  so  long.  The  identical  guns  which 
served  in  Italy  in  1859  are  still  in  use,  and  would  be  again 
•employed  in  active  service  with  the  regiments  to  which  they 
belong.  Kone  of  them  have  been  returned  to  the  arsenal  for 
repairs,  as  whatever  was  needed  could  be  done,  and  has  been 
done,  by  the  field-armourer.  It  has  been  said  by  a  person 
of  great  authority  on  these  subjects  that,  in  truth,  a  gun 
was  of  little  value  in  war  which  could  not  always  be  repaired 
at  a  field-forge,  under  the  first  hedge ;  and  no  doubt  he  is  the 
best  workman  who  can  mend  his  own  tools.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  French  gun  will  lose  something  of  its  precision  after 
having  fired  1,200  or  1,500  rounds;  but  when  this  occurs, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  recast  the  gun  —  an  operation  of  no 
great  difficulty  or  expense  with  brass  guns.  Iron  guns  once 
worn  out  are  of  course  useless.  Thus,  instead  of  the  enormous 
and  costly  establishments  required  in  this  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  rifled  ordnance,  the  French  have  obtained  all 
the  results  just  described,  without  the  slightest  addition  to  their 
arsenals,  except  the  introduction  of  a  simple  machine  for  rifling: 
but  such  is  the  accuracy  and  certainty  of  their  operations,  that  it 
is  now  considered  superfluous  to  prove  the  guns  they  make, 
after  it  has  been  ascertained  by  trial  that  the  gun  metal  has  the 
requisite  degree  of  tenacity.  We  are  assured  that  for  centuries, 
no  such  thing  has  been  heard  of  as  the  bursting  of  a  French 
brass  gun.  The  modern  manufacture  of  iron  guns  at  Woolwich 
presents,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  these  Reports,  a  very 
different  picture.  Mr.  Anderson  furnished  the  Committees  of 
1863  with  a  return  showing  the  number  of  Armstrong  guns 
passed  by  Colonel  Tulloh  while  he  was  inspector  of  artillery, 
and  likewise  of  the  guns  rejected  by  him,  and  of  those 
rejected  but  afterwards  passed.  The  whole  number  is  169 
guns,  but  of  these  it  appears  that  no  less  than  40  were  rejected 
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after  first  proof,  though  afterwards  repaired  and  passed  for 
service. 

Almost  all  we  have  said  of  the  French  light  field-gun  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  gun  of  reserve,  which  is  simply  the 
euipcror’s  12-gun  rifled,  and  in  other  respects  unchanged.  Such 
was  the  economy  of  this  process  that  the  expense  of  the 
rifling  was  paid  for  by  the  value  of  the  brass  shavings  extracted 
froui  the  grooves.  The  bore  of  this  gun  is  121*3  millimetres,  a 
little  larger  than  the  bore  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s  40-poundcr, 
which  is  4f  in.,  or  121  millimetres  only.  Faithful  to  their  econo¬ 
mical  doctrines,  the  French  artillerists  have  not  attempted  to 
give  this  gun  a  greater  range  than  that  of  the  fours.  The 
range  is  precisely  the  same  for  the  two  guns.  This  cannon 
weighs  610  kilos.,  or  rather  more  than  12  cwt.,  which  is  about 
the  weight  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s  20-pounder  sea-service  gun. 
In  the  Crimea,  before  these  guns  were  rifled,  as  smooth-bore 
guns  firing  spherical  shot,  the  regular  charge  of  powder  for 
solid  shot  was  1  kilo.  400  grammes,  or  about  3  lbs.  of  powder ; 
but  since  the  rifling  the  charge  has  been  reduced  to  1  kilo.,  a 
force  found  to  be  sufficient  for  all  that  is  required.  The  weight 
of  the  projectile  has  on  the  contrary  been  doubled.  The 
common  shell,  loaded  with  600  grammes  of  powder  (or  21 
ounces  English),  w'eighs  11  kilogrammes  and  a  half,  or  rather 
more  than  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s  25-pound  shot.  The  olus  d 
balle  contains  200  bullets;  the  canister,  41  iron  balls,  but 
larger  than  those  used  for  the  smaller  gun,  and  ranging  further. 
The  entire  gun  mounted,  with  its  regular  ammunition,  weighs 
1,800  kilos,  or  36  cwt. :  it  is  draw’n  by  six  horses  and  served  by 
nine  men  as  before. 

Some  batteries  of  the  emperor’s  12-guns  rifled  were  attached 
to  the  army  of  Italy  in  1859,  but  without  firing  a  single  round. 
The  declaration  of  war  took  place  before  the  preparations  of  the 
French  were  complete,  and  there  was  a  deficiency  of  projec¬ 
tiles*,  especially  for  the  rifled  twelves.  Hence  it  was  necessary 
to  economise  ammunition,  and  the  stores  of  the  artillery  of 

•  Although  the  effect  of  the  French  rifled  ordnance  at  Magenta 
ind  Solferino  was  considerable,  it  would  be  much  more  eflectual  now. 
At  that  time  the  want  of  the  new  projectiles  was  such,  that  the  troops 
were  obliged  to  use  whatever  missiles  could  be  got,  many  of  imper¬ 
fect  construction.  The  fuze  adopted  at  that  time  proved  uiisatis- 
fictory,  and  has  since  been  improved.  The  batteries  of  tlie  artillery 
of  the  Guard  w'ere  alone  supplied  with  their  full  complement  of  the 
new  ammunition  in  1859.  All  the  defective  stores  have  now  been 
need  up  in  garrison  practice,  and  the  arsenals  are  well  supplied  with 
projectiles  of  tlie  best  workmanship. 
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reserve  were  cconomiseil  altogether.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  scareity  of  effective  ammunition  may  have  contributed  to 
the  early  termination  of  the  war:  however,  the  rifled  12-guii 
has  since  been  actively  employed  in  Mexico,  especially  at  the 
siege  of  Puebla;  where  it  rendered  most  important  services 
against  the  massive  blocks  of  houses  of  that  town.  This  gun 
proved  highly  effectual  as  a  battering-gun  on  that  occasion,  and 
its  utility  w'as  greatly  increased  by  its  lightness  and  economy. 
If  it  had  been  necessary  to  bring  up  a  battering  train  of  the 
old  24-pounder  siege  guns  from  Vera  Cruz,  across  the  terra 
caliente  to  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  the  thing  would  either  not 
have  been  done  at  all,  or  done  at  an  immense  cost  of  labour, 
life,  and  money  ;  for,  even  as  it  was,  the  operations  were  at  one 
time  suspended  for  want  of  powder.  Fortunately  for  the 
French  they  had  a  siege  gun  which  combined  great  efficiency, 
with  facility  of  transport  and  low  charges. 

To  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  light  or 
field  artillery,  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  compare  our  own 
diagrams  of  gun  practice  with  what  the  French  term  their 
‘  rectangles  des  tirs :  ’  but  the  materials  for  such  a  comparison 
are  not  before  us,  and  the  elements  from  which  the  calculations 
are  made  in  the  two  countries  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  found  any  relative  conclusions  upon  them.  Abun¬ 
dant  information  as  to  the  British  experiments  is  indeed  to  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Ordnance  Reports,  stated  with  the 
precision  of  scientific  analysis.  The  French  endeavour,  on  the 
contrary,  to  assimilate  their  experimental  operations  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  operations  of  a  battle.  Take  for  instance  the 
following  theorem,  which  we  borrow  from  the  instructions  litho¬ 
graphed  for  the  use  of  the  French  military  schools.* 

I^et  a  structure  in  deal  boards  be  so  arranged  as  to  represent 
a  battalion  formed  in  close  column,  or  in  column  at  half¬ 
distance.  Two  batteries  of  the  French  twelves  (25-pounder8), 
complete,  are  started  against  this  imaginary  battalion  from  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  across  a  country  of  which  the 
artillery  has  no  previous  knowledge.  The  order  given  to  the 
commanding  officer  is  to  advance  constantly  on  the  battalion  at 
a  trot,  as  if  he  were  about  to  charge  it,  and  only  to  stop  upon  a 
signal  made  to  him  at  various  distances  not  preconcerted.  The 
guns  are  then  to  open  a  rapid  fire,  which  lasts  until  the  general 


•  We  understand  that  a  similar  experiment  has  been  tried  at 
Aldershott,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London  or  Woolwich,  a  spot  where  such  an  exercise  can 
be  condneted  with  safety. 
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directing  the  movement  signals  a  further  advance.  Suppose 
that  these  batteries  have  started  at  4,000  metres  (more  than  two 
miles  and  a  half)  from  the  battalion,  the  following  table  gives 
the  result  obtained.  Of  course  the  projectiles  used  are  not  loaded 
shells. 


Distances 

Rounds  fired 

2,700 

48 

2,000 

120 

1,950 

84 

1,900 

42 

1,550 

120 

1,250 

54 

358 

Shots  that  struck  the  battalion 
22 
80 
42 
28 
81 
35 


or  about  80  per  cent,  effective  shots  in  this  exercise  intended,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  imitate  actual  warfare.  The  French  artillery 
are  justly  proud  of  this  result,  and  we  are  assured  that  the 
figures  we  have  given  represent  the  average  practice  of  the 
12-gun  batteries  of  the  French  army.  We  have  no  analogous 
statement  of  practice  in  our  own  army,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  from  the  particulars  which  have  reached  us  that  in  point 
of  lateral  deviation  the  two  systems  are  nearly  alike,  but  with 
some  advantage  to  the  English  gun :  in  point  of  longitudinal 
accuracy  and  uniformity  of  range  it  may  be  with  the  French. 
This  accuracy  was  at  once  apparent  in  the  campaign  of  Italy, 
in  so  much  that  the  infantry  almost  immediately  learnt  to  take 
its  distances  from  the  artillery — given  the  angle  of  elevation 
and  the  point  of  incidence,  the  guns  became  a  perfect  stadio- 
meter  for  all  practical  purposes.  To  show  the  extraordinary 
precision  of  the  instrument,  we  may  add  a  circumstance  that 
has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  French  gunners  in 
Mexico  found  to  their  great  surprise  that  their  guns  were  not 
ughted  correctly,  and  that  the  practice  was  different  from  what 
it  had  been  in  France.  The  difference  arose  from  the  dimi¬ 
nished  pressure  of  the  pure  and  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
Mexican  plateau  as  compared  with  that  of  the  polygon  at 
Vincennes.  So  that  the  gun  became,  in  some  degree,  a  baro¬ 
meter  for  measuring  altitudes. 

Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  heavy  artillery,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  the  erro¬ 
neous  impression  sometimes  produced  by  stating  an  enormous 
weight  of  projectile,  as  if  it  were  the  true  expression  of  the 
power  of  a  gun.  When  all  guns  threw  spherical  cast-iron 
shot,  the  weight  of  the  ball  served  to  denote  the  calibre  of  the 
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piece  —  that  is  to  say,  the  diameter  of  the  internal  cylinder, 
which,  in  the  then  state  of  the  science,  determined  almost  all  the 
conditions  of  the  gun — for  the  calibre  being  known,  the  charge 
of  powder,  the  initial  velocity,  the  penetration,  &c.  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course,  by  certain  rules  all  fixed  by  the  weight  of 
the  ball.  But  with  rifled  artillery  and  ogivo-cylindrical  pro¬ 
jectiles,  the  case  is  altered :  for  these  projectiles  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  length  to  almost  any  amount,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  weight  of  the  projectile  is  no  longer  any  test  of  the 
power  of  the  gun,  nor  does  it  even  express  approximatively  the 
dimension  of  the  bore.  The  French,  as  we  have  previously  re¬ 
marked,  have  retained  the  designation  formerly  applied  by  them 
to  cannons  throwing  spherical  shot  (reckoning  kilogrammes  for 
pounds),  and  they  avoid  giving  to  their  projectiles  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  their  diameter  ;  the  length  of  the  Armstrong 
shell  is  2-25  diameters.  In  every  instance  the  French  gun 
with  an  equal  bore  throws  a  lighter  shot,  because  the  English 
projectiles  are  generally  longer  than  the  French.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  is  more  strongly  marked  in  Mr.  Whitworth’s  guns, 
because  he  fires  projectiles  still  more  elongated ;  and  still  more 
apparent  in  the  American  guns,  which  surpass  all  others — at 
least  in  the  length  of  their  shot.  The  nominal  weight  of  the 
projectile  is  therefore  no  longer  a  correct  indication  of  the  size 
of  the  gun. 

In  order  to  illustrate  these  differences,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  within  the  limits  of  the  following  Table  a  comparison 
of  the  Bifled  guns  now  existing  in  the  services  of  the  two 
countries,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made. 
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Thus,  setting  apart  on  each  side  the  light  mountain-gun,  the 
British  army  has  two  classes  of  field  artillery  —  ten  batteries 
of  9 -pounders  (R.  II.  A.)  and  twenty-four  batteries  of  12- 
pounders.  The  French  rely  on  the  4-kilo,  field-gun  as  their 
principal  weapon.  As  compared  with  our  9-pounder,  it  weighs 
70  lbs.  more;  the  charge  is  rather  larger  in  the  French  gun;  the 
weight  of  the  projectile  rather  less ;  but  the  bore  is  no  less  than 
ten  millimetres  larger  in  the  French  gun  than  in  the  Armstrong. 

If  the  French  4 -gun  be  compared  with  our  12-pounder, 
it  is  nearly  200  lbs.  lighter,  the  English  charge  is  one-fifth 
larger,  the  English  projectile  is  one-fourth  heavier,  but  the 
French  bore  is  still  ten  millimetres  larger  than  the  weightier 
British  gun.  So  again  in  the  Armstrong  20-pounder  and  the 
Armstrong  40-pounder,  which  come  nearest  to  the  French  12- 
kilo.  and  24-kilo,  guns  respectively,  the  French  charges  are 
lower,  but  the  relative  bore  of  the  French  gun  is  considerably 
greater.  This  is  a  point  to  which  the  French  artillerists  attach 
the  greatest  importance,  and  to  which  they  attribute  much  of 
their  success,  because  it  enables  them  to  augment  the  bursting 
charges  of  the  projectile,  and  the  strength  of  the  hollow  pro¬ 
jectile  itself.  Tliese  results  are  considered  in  France  of  even 
higher  moment  than  the  velocity  of  the  shot  discharged. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  there  is  a  radical  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  opinions  prevalent  in  the  two  services.  In 
England  we  avoid  loading  shells  heavily  to  prevent  the  too 
great  dispersion  of  the  fragments.  The  French  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  maximum  of  explosive 
force  to  the  projectile  itself,  and  this  not  only  by  increasing  the 
charge  of  powder,  but  by  increasing  the  thickness  and  ])ower 
of  resistance  of  the  shell.  The  destructive  effect  of  the  pro¬ 
jectile  is  said  to  be  represented  by  the  relation  betvreen  its 
weight  and  the  weight  of  the  powder  contained  in  it.  Sir 
William  Armstrong  clearly  discerned  the  advantage  of  large 
diameters  and  heavy  bursting  charges  when  he  said  at  the  In¬ 
stitution  of  Civil  Engineers:  ‘With  the  exception  of  iron- 
‘  plated  ships  and  granite  batteries,  there  is  nothing  which 
‘  cannot  be  more  effectually  attacked  by  shell,  than  by  shot. 

‘  But  the  power  of  a  shell  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  its 
‘  bursting  charge,  and  a  large  bursting  charge  involves  a  large 
‘diameter.’  On  this  principle  the  French  have  constructed 
their  whole  rifled  artillery,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Sir  William  Armstrong.  We  have  seen  tiiat  the  French  use 
in  their  smallest  field-guns  a  common  shell,  charged  with  seven 
ounces  of  powder,  or  else  a  shrapuell  shell  charged  with  2i 
ounces :  these  indeed  are  their  chief  projectiles.  The  Armstrong 
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field-gun  fires  either  solid  shot,  or  the  segment  shell  with  a  low- 
charge  of  powder ;  but  no  common  shell  with  a  high  bursting- 
charge  is  used  by  any  Armstrong  gun  below  a  20-pounder. 
Hence  it  appears  that  our  field  artillery  is  entirely  deficient  in 
that  class  of  shells,  with  high  bursting-charges,  on  which  the 
French  place  the  greatest  reliance.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
they  give  so  large  a  bore  eveu  to  their  smallest  guns :  the  infe¬ 
rior  diameter  of  the  Armstrong  gun  renders  it  impossible  to 
use  the  same  bursting-charges  as  the  French,  and  consequently 
to  give  equal  power  to  our  common  shells. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  rifled  guns  of  a  heavier  descrip¬ 
tion.  What,  in  the  first  place,  is  heavy  ordnance?  A  negative 
definition  might  be  given  by'  saying  that  heavy  ordnance  com¬ 
prises  those  guns  which,  on  account  of  their  weight,  cannot 
be  manoeuvred  in  action ;  but  it  is  more  correct  to  state 
that  we  understand  by  heavy  ordnance  guns  which  are  only 
used  in  besieging  or  defending  fortified  works,  for  coast 
defence,  or  on  board  ship.  In  these  terms  the  problem  be¬ 
comes  more  clear;  but  when  the  various  purposes  of  heavy 
ordnance  are  defined,  they  at  once  imply  that  the  guns 
used  for  these  purposes  respectively'  ought  to  have  very  dif¬ 
ferent  qualifications.  Thus  a  siege  gun  does  not  require  that 
extreme  range,  nor  tiiat  extraordinary  power  of  penetration 
which  is  frequently  regarded  as  the  great  test  of  artillery  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  never  the  interest  of  the  besieger  to  break  ground 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  besieged,  but  on  the  contrary 
to  get  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  since  he  has  to  make  good  the 
■whole  of  the  intervening  ground  by  covered  approaches. 
Again,  as  the  obstacle  to  be  breached  by  the  fire  of  his  guns 
generally  consists  of  stone,  brickwork,  or  earth,  a  very  high 
initial  velocity  is  not  the  first  object  to  be  attained  by  his  pro¬ 
jectiles.  The  destructive  effect  of  these  projectiles,  all  of  which 
we  assume  to  be  hollow  shot,  will  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  the  bursting  charge  of  powder  with  which  they  are  loaded, 
and  which  they  introduce  within  the  walls  where  they  are  to 
explode  with  the  force  of  a  mine.  This  consideration  is  of  far 
higher  importance  in  siege  guns  than  their  mere  power  of  pene¬ 
tration.  It  is  also  of  extreme  importance  that  a  siege  train 
should  be  capable  of  transport  without  much  dlflBculty  over  a 
difficult  country.  It  was  easy  enough  to  send  our  heavy 
breaching  guns  to  Balaclava  :  the  difficulty  lay  between  Balac¬ 
lava  and  Sebastopol,  and  at  length  a  railroad  was  constructed  to 
bring  up  the  materiel  of  the  siege.  Guns,  on  the  contrary, 
intended  for  the  defence  of  works,  are  stationary,  and  may 
therefore  be  of  any  weight,  and  they  ought  to  be  of  the  largest 
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calibre  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  enemy,  to  silence  his  bat¬ 
teries  by  heavier  fire,  and  to  throw  masses  of  canister  and  grape 
in  the  event  of  an  assault  or  surprise.  Guns  intended  for  coast 
defences  require  the  greatest  possible  range,  for  the  best  service 
tliey  can  render  is  to  keep  off  the  enemy  as  far  as  possible  from 
I  the  shore.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  most  cases,  guns 
j  mounted  for  coast  defence  will  be  outnumbered  by  a  powerful 
enemy,  who  can  concentrate  his  marine  artillery  on  any  given 
point.  The  heavy  land  gun  has  more  room,  more  facility  of 
manoeuvre,  more  steadiness  of  platform,  more  certainty  of  aim, 
and  except  when  opposed  to  iron-clad  ships,  more  safety  from 
attack,  than  can  be  obtained  at  sea ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ships  have  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and  seen  at  a  distance, 
they  are  small  objects,  moving  at  a  rate  of  eight  or  ten  yards  a 
second,  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  hit.  This  was  shown  at 
Odessa  and  still  more  at  Sweaborg,  where  the  English  and 
}  French  gunboats  burnt  the  arsenals,  but  being  themselves  kept 
I  all  the  time  in  gentle  motion  they  suffered  no  damage,  though 
J  they  were  mere  wooden  vessels.  A  coast  gun  ought  therefore  to 
I  carry  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  extend  the  zone  of  protec- 
!i  tion  from  the  shore,  and  to  have  the  greatest  precision  of  fire  to 
counterbalance  the  superior  advantage  ships  have  in  firing  at  a 
stationary  object. 

In  marine  artillery,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  invention  of 
iron-plating,  we  should  probably  ere  long  have  witnessed  a 
jj  diminution  in  the  heavy  armament  of  line-of-battle  ships  and 
I  frigates ;  and  for  this  reason  :  guns  of  a  lighter  description,  rifled, 
and  throwing  hollow  projectiles  loaded  with  large  bursting 
charges,  would  be  found  to  be  far  more  destructive  to  wooden 
ships,  than  the  old  32-pounders  and  68-pounders  with  their  solid 
I  shot.  The  broadside  of  a  man  of  war  would  no  longer  be 
i  reckoned  by  the  weight  of  metal  to  be  thrown  from  its  guns, 
but  by  the  number  of  these  destructive  and  incendiary  shells, 
almost  without  reference  to  their  size  and  weight.  In  engage¬ 
ments  with  land  forts  guns  of  heavy  metal  would,  of  course, 
retain  their  advantage :  but  at  sea,  ships  fighting  ships,  it  is 
probable  that  5  or  6-inch  shells  would  pierce  or  destroy  wooden 
vessels  with  as  much  activity  as  the  heaviest  shot  that  could  be 
fired.  Hence  the  number  of  guns  might  be  augmented,  and 
they  would  be  handled  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity  ;  or  the 
jiumber  of  men  serving  the  guns  might  be  diminished,  which  is 
an  advantage  in  another  form.  These  considerations  may  still 
be  of  some  value  if  applied  to  vessels  serving  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  globe,  unvislted  by  iron-clad  ships  of  war :  but 
very  different  qualifications  are  needed  in  the  artillery  of  vessels 
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navigating  the  seas  of  Europe,  and  exposed  to  encounter  the 
most  formidable  squadrons  ever  borne  by  the  waves.  Iron 
plates  of  adequate  thickness  and  good  quality  are  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  defence  invented  by  man,  for  no  sooner  were  they  intro¬ 
duced,  than  they  paralysed  the  whole  artillery  of  the  world,  and 
defied  all  the  projectiles,  shot  or  shell,  then  in  use  among  the 
most  w’arlike  nations.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  iron  plates  of  4^ 
inches’  thickness  were  still  impenetrable  to  attack.  This  is 
no  longer  the  Cixse.  A  fierce  contest  has  sprung  up  between 
the  art  of  attack  and  the  art  of  defence,  with  alternate  and 
almost  equal  advantage  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  The  result 
is  still  unattained  ;  though  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  strength  of  those  iron  castles,  our  modern  men 
of  war,  somebody  will  at  last  invent  a  gun  capable  of  destroying 
them.  The  4^-inch  plates  have  already  been  pierced  —  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Reed  promises  us  6-inch  plates  for  his  ‘  Pallas  ’  and 
his  ‘  Bellerophon :  ’  and  we  have  even  heard  of  proposals 
seriously  entertained  for  carrying  the  plates  to  a  greater  thick¬ 
ness.  But  the  truth  is  that  although  the  plates  of  4^-in.  on  the 
targets  have  been  pierced  both  in  England  and  in  France,  it  has 
been  by  guns  of  an  exceptional  character,  resembling  scientific 
engines  more  than  military  weapons,  incapable  of  rapid  firing 
and  unfitted  to  the  general  exigencies  of  naval  warfare.  The 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  such  guns  into  the  navy  is,  of 
course,  enormously  to  reduce  the  number  of  them.  Thus  the 
‘Royal  Sovereign,’  a  121 -gun  ship,  will  only  carry  six  300- 
pounders,  and  even  then  will  hardly  be  a  sea-going  vessel.  At 
this  moment,  the  possibility  of  penetrating  iron  plates  appears  to 
us  to  have  attracted  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  it  really 
deserves,  as  a  test  of  the  general  efficiency  of  guns,  if  other 
considerations  are  sacrificed  to  this  object.  For  practical  pur- 
j)oses  in  war,  and  especially  naval  warfiu-e,  we  believe  the 
enormous  weights  which  are  now  under  trial  at  Shoeburyness 
and  elsewhere  to  be  of  very  little  value.  They  take  us  back 
four  centuries  to  the  first  discharge  of  Mons  Meg,  loaded  ‘  with 
‘  a  peck  of  powder  and  a  granite  ball  as  heavy  as  a  Galloway 
‘  cow.’ 

The  experiments  in  artillery  tried  by  the  Americans  in  the 
course  of  the  present  war,  and  especially  at  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  may  serve — if  they  have  no  other  result — to  show 
how  fallacious  are  their  theories,  based  on  huge  projectiles  thrown 
at  loxv  velocities.  The  Americans  appear  to  have  a  natural 
predilection  for  whatever  is  big,  and  they  have  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  the  production  of  huge  guns,  made  on  every'  variety  of 
pattern,  Avith  very  little  scientific  uniformity  or  direction.  If 
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we  are  correctly  informed,  none  of  these  guns  have  shown 
that  durability  which  is  essential  to  permanent  service,  nor 
have  their  effects  corresponded  to  the  cost  and  labour  bestowed 
on  them.  For  more  than  eight  months  the  Federal  forces  have 
been  besieging  Fort  Sumter,  a  mere  battery  rather  than  a  fort, 
constructed  more  than  sixty  years  ago  to  cover  the  harbour  of 
Charleston,  at  a  time  when  not  only  rifled  guns,  but  steam 
vessels  were  unknown.  The  work  is,  however,  on  an  islet,  and 
is  now  supported  by  other  works  on  neighbouring  islets  or  on 
the  mainland.  To  attack  this  fort,  whose  very  name  awakens 
the  fiercest  passions  of  the  Unionists,  considerable  bodies  of 
troops  have  been  engaged  under  General  Gilmore,  supported 
by  a  whole  squadron  of  iron-clads.  Yet  after  260  days  or 
more  of  almost  incessant  Are  or  attack.  Fort  Sumter  is  still  held 
by  its  valiant  garrison,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  raise  again  the 
Confederate  standard,  which  is  continually  shot  down.  The 
only  effect  of  the  huge  projectiles  or  bolts  hurled  at  the  place  is 
said  to  be  to  have  improved  its  defences  by  throwing  up  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  earth  and  iron  about  it.  The  following  paragraph  in 
the  ‘Richmond  Enquirer’  of  November  11,  1863,  gives  a 
picture  of  these  operations : — 

‘  Since  the  bombardment  commenced  on  the  17th  of  August  up  to 
Thursday  last,  15,583  shots  had  been  6red  at  it,  of  which  12,302 
struck ;  27  of  the  garrison  have  been  killed  and  69  wounded ;  the  flag 
has  been  shot  away  34  times,  the  average  weight  of  shot  being 
200  lbs.,  the  weight  of  iron  3,116,000  lbs.,  or  115,439  lb.s.  to  each 
man  killed,  and  30,307  lbs.  for  each  casualty.  If  the  charges  of 
powder  averaged  15  lbs.,  we  have  8,699  lbs.  to  each  man  killed,  and 
2,434  lbs.  to  each  casualty.  Sumter  in  ruins  laughs  at  her  enemy, 
who  still  fears  to  pass  her  battered  walls.  Charleston  has  a  valuable 
iron  mine  in  the  fort.’ 


If  the  same  consumption  has  gone  on  from  November  to  the 
present  time,  we  had  rather  not  calculate  what  it  amounts  to. 
But  these  facts  appear  to  us  to  demonstrate  that  these  cannons, 
which  are  called  220  and  440-pounder3,  are  much  better  adapted 
to  impose  on  unprofessional  men  and  newspaper  correspondents 
than  to  take  Fort  Sumter.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  these 
guns  can  have  been  brought  to  bear  at  all,  if  it  be  true,  as  has 
been  stated  by  a  New  York  paper,  that,  according  to  General 
Gilmore’s  own  report,  2,000  men  working  for  several  nights 
were  needed  to  arm  this  monster  battery.  Yet  after  all  this 
cost  and  labour,  these  enormous  guns  have  the  capital  defect  of 
giving  way  after  40  or  50  rounds.  It  was  stated  at  Boston 
the  other  day,  as  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  one  of  them 
only  hurst  at  the  78th  round.  But  allowing  as  much  as  100 
VOL.  CXIX.  NO.  CCXUV.  L  L 
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rounds  per  gun,  it  would  seem  that  in  80  days  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter  must  have  used  up  more  than  150  monster 
guns.  So  long  as  the  American  artillerists  are  carrying  on 
their  experiments  on  this  colossal  scale,  without  any  adequate 
result,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  are  not  yet  on  the 
right  track. 

This  country  has  happily  not  been  called  upon  by  the  sudden 
emergencies  of  a  terrific  war  to  make  its  experiments  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  and  our  trials  have  been  confined  to  the 
pacific  ranges  of  Plumstead  marshes  and  Shoeburyness.  But 
putting  out  of  account,  for  the  present,  the  purely  experimen¬ 
tal  guns  which  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  smash¬ 
ing  or  piercing  iron  targets,  and  are  not  yet  accepted  by 
the  service,  we  proceed  to  inquire  whether  England  is  really 
possessed  at  this  moment  of  heavy  rifled  ordnance  completely 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  war.  We  also  put  aside  the 
various  heavy  guns  of  private  makers,  whose  merits  are  still  suh 
judice,  and  will  probably  shortly  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
further  experiment.  Speaking  only  of  guns  made  and  adopted 
by  the  Government,  we  are  told  to  put  our  faith  in  the  100  or 
110-pounder  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  as  the  chief  arm  to 
supersede  the  32-pounder  and  the  68-pounder  which  had  been, 
and,  indeed,  still  are,  the  principal  defence  of  our  ports  and 
the  principal  weapon  of  our  ships.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
concealed  and  exaggerated  nothing  in  his  statement  to  the 
Committee  of  1863  : — 

‘  All  Europe  was,  at  that  time  (1859),  adopting  rifled  ordnance, 
and  the  greatest  anxiety  and  uneasiness  prevailed  at  the  War  Office 
on  account  of  the  want  of  similar  arms  in  our  own  service.  The 
threatening  aspects  of  the  continent  required  that  large  rifled  guns 
sliould  be  procured  for  naval  and  siege  purposes.  I  was  therefore 
called  upon  to  produce  40-pounder3  and  lOO-pounders  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  patterns  by  previous  trials,  though 
I  had  stated  in  my  original  report  that  I  apprehended  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  breech-loading  to  large  guns  would  involve  an  application 
of  parts  which  would  be  inconveniently  heavy  to  handle.’  ( Q.  3163.) 

And  in  another  place  : — 

‘  3549.  Can  you  state  upon  what  series  of  experiments  that  gun 
(the  110-pounder)  was  approved? — None  at  all;  there  was  such  an 
extensive  pressure  for  rifled  guns  at  that  time,  there  was  no  time  for 
experiments ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  great  difliculties  which  I  had  to 
contend  with,  that  I  was  obliged  to  produce  the  guns  under  those 
conditions. 

‘3550.  Were  675  110-pounder  guns,  costing  between  400,000/. 
and  500,000/.  to  the  country,  adopted  without  any  series  of  experi- 
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ments  being  made  ? — Xo,  certainly  not ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
the  first  gun  was  ready,  and  probably  about  100  guns  were  in  course 
of  construction  before  we  could  test  one.’ 

And  again  (Q.  3263.); — 

‘  I  was  at  first  in  hopes  that  the  same  material  which  had  been 
used  and  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  40-pounder,  would  be  found 
equally  suitable  for  the  100-pounder ;  but  that  turns  out  not  to  be 
the  case.  The  vent-piece  for  the  100-pounder  continues  still  to  be  a 
difficulty.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  overcome,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  not  obtained  a  vent-piece  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  the 
100-pounder  gun.’ 

When  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
Armstrong  100-pounder  as  a  naval  gun,  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  think  it  entirely  satisfactory ;  that  when  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  tried  it  themselves  it  did  not  come  up  to  its  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  that  for  naval  purposes,  at  200  yards,  it  certainly  had 
not  the  greatest  power ;  and  that  our  old  68-pounder  is  a 
more  powerful  gun  than  the  100-pound  Armstrong  (  Q.  5102). 
And  the  Committee  itself  in  its  Report,  stated,  upon  a  review 
of  all  the  evidence,  that  ‘  the  old  68-pnunder  is  therefore  the 
‘  most  effective  gun  in  the  service  against  iron  plates.’  This 
is  of  course  equivalent  to  an  avowal  that  for  the  chief  purposes 
of  naval  warfare  the  British  rifled  ordnance,  now  in  the  service, 
has  added  nothing  to  what  our  artillery  was  before.  The 
evidence  of  the  naval  officers  is,  we  fear  it  must  be  said, 
conclusive  on  the  subject.  Captain  Scott,  Captain  Wain- 
wright.  Captain  Jerningham,  Captain  Ewart,  all  give  very 
ample  reasons  for  not  desiring  the  introduction  of  these  guns 
in  ships  —  they  complain  of  the  danger  of  the  vent-piece, 
even  with  charges  of  12  pounds  of  slow  powder,  of  inaccuracy 
of  aim,  of  excessive  smoke,  of  fouling ;  and,  in  short,  all  the 
inconveniences  which  exist  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  principle 
of  the  Armstrong  gun,  become  infinitely  more  prominent  in 
heavy  ordnance  than  in  field-pieces.  It  is  due  to  Sir  W. 
Armstrong  to  add  that  he  was  himself  so  conscious  of  these 
defects,  that  as  early  as  1859  he  applied  himself  to  make  a 
muzzle-loading  rifle  cannon  on  what  he  terms  the  ‘  s/iunt 
principle,’  and  these  experiments  have  been  prosecuted  with 
considerable  success.  In  the  ‘  shunt  ’  gun,  the  projectile  is 
introduced  into  the  piece  on  ribs  or  buttons,  like  the  projectiles 
of  the  French  artillery;  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  pro¬ 
jectile  enters  by  one  set  of  grooves  and  comes  out  by  another 
set.  The  ‘  shunt  ’  gun  is  in  all  respects  the  very  opposite  of. 
Armstrong’s  breech-loader. 

In  all  the  guns  manufactured  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  he 
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adheres,  however,  to  the  coil  system  of  construction  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  gun  is  built  up  of  drums  of  hot  metal  superposed  one 
over  the  other :  the  drums  are  formed  by  coiling  bars  of  iron 
round  a  cylinder  and  welding  them  together  by  the  steam- 
hammer.  This,  in  point  of  manufacture,  is  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s 
chief  invention.  But  it  has  not  escaped  attaek.  For  example. 
Captain  Scott,  R.N.,  stated  in  his  evidence: — 

‘  Q.  4392.  I  have  been  enabled  to  see  a  great  many  of  these 
failures,  and  I  know  of  a  very  large  number  besides. 

‘  Q.  4393.  Are  they  failures  after  the  guns  were  finished  for  the 
service,  or  failures  in  the  course  of  manufacture  ? — Both. 

*  Q.  4394.  Do  you  attribute  those  failures  to  the  inner  tubes  being 
made  of  coiled  iron  ? — I  attribute  them  to  the  construction  of  the 
gun,  which  I  consider  faulty. 

‘  Q.  4395.  And  do  you  attribute  them  to  the  inner  tubes  being 
made  of  coils  ? — That  would  increase  the  liability  of  the  gun  to  fail. 

*  Q.  4396.  Has  it  been  proved  that  the  guns  have  failed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  inner  tubes  being  made  of  coiled  iron  and  so  proving 
defective  ? — The  practical  test  of  that  is,  that  they  are  now  beginning 
to  make  the  internal  part  of  steel.  If  they  had  been  satisfactory 
when  made  of  coiled  iron,  they  would  not,  of  course,  have  begun  to 
make  them  of  steel.’  {Report  of  1863,  p.  212.) 

Whatever  be  the  strength  and  precision  of  the  welding  of 
the  coils  under  the  steam  hammer,  the  pressure  applied  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  guii  at  the  moment  of  explosion  is  so 
intense,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  gradually  impair  the  coils 
whatever  be  their  thickness.*  Sir  W.  Armstrong  is  himself, 

*  We  have  heard  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong  calculates  the  pressure 
applied  to  his  600-pounder  by  the  discharge  of  70  lbs.  of  powder,  at 
6,000  tons.  The  following  passage  from  Sir  E.  Tennent’s  book  is 
very  interesting,  and  it  deserves  attention  the  more  as  the  true  force 
and  application  of  the  force  of  gunpowder  are  still  very  imperfectly 
known : — ‘  Mr.  Longridge,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of 
‘  Civil  Engineers  in  1860,  quoted  the  authority  of  Robins,  who  cal- 
‘culated  the  ultimate  strength  of  gunpowder  to  be  7  tons  on  the 
‘square  inch,  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  thousand  atmospheres;  and 

*  of  Hutton,  who  believed  it  to  be  17  tons,  or  2,400  atmospheres. 
‘  Colonel  Boxer,  in  his  “  Treatise  on  Artillery,”  makes  it  14’4  tons 
‘  per  square  inch.  Mr.  Longridge  himself  estimated  it  at  20  tons ; 
‘  but  other  authorities,  he  adds,  assumed  that  this  might  be  doubled. 
‘  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  “  London  Observer,”  Nov.  15,  1863, 

*  says  the  strength  of  gunpowder  in  a  state  of  explosion  is  so  vast, 
‘  and  it  is  from  its  very  nature  so  difiScult  to  test,  that  it  need  not  be 
‘  a  cause  of  surprise  that  those  «  ho  have  devoted  the  greatest  amount 
‘  of  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  are  still  at  a  loss  to  estimate  it 
‘with  anything  like  certainty.  The  imprisoned  forces  which  lie 
‘  within  the  ingredients  of  this  substance  are  such  that,  when  set 
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we  believe,  favourable  to  the  idea  of  a  core  or  internal  cylinder 
of  mild  steel;  and  we  have  recently  seen  at  Woolwich  guns 
manufactured  on  this  principle,  the  internal  steel  cylinder  being 
3^  inches  thick.  The  English  constructors  of  guns  hold,  that 
as  the  tension  on  the  gun,  caused  by  the  explosion,  decreases  in 
a  rapid  proportion  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  the  gun,  if 
the  greatest  power  of  resistance  be  inside,  it  matters  little  what 
is  the  strength  of  the  external  coils,  and  they  may  therefore  be 
made  of  the  weaker  metal.  The  English  therefore  contend, 
that  the  French  practice  of  hooping  iron  guns  with  external 
steel  bands  does  not  augment  their  strength :  to  which  the 
French  reply,  that  having  tried  this  plan  to  a  great  ex  ent, 
they  are  very  well  satis6ed  with  it.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  French  navy  is  now  chiefly  armed  with  rifled  guns  of  this 
pattern,  whilst  our  ships  of  war,  and  even  our  iron-dads,  are 
still  armed  for  the  most  part  with  the  old  smooth-bore  68- 
pounders.  Captain  Blakely  in  his  evidence  (which  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  received  as  that  of  a  disappointed  competitor)  said ; — 

‘  The  result  of  this  strange  hallucination  seems  to  have  been  that 
we  have  spent  millions  on  the  construction  of  a  navy  which  is  fit 
only  to  compete  with  English  ordnance,  but  which  would  be  totally 
defenceless  against  the  more  powerful  guns  produced  in  foreign 
countries. 

‘4610.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  other  guns  in 
use  in  foreign  countries,  which  at  1,000  yards  would  pierce  “the 
Warrior  ?”  —  In  August  1861,  at  Gavre  in  France,  a  6g-inch  gun, 
with  27  lbs.  of  powder,  threw'  a  99  lb.  bolt  through  a  target  repre¬ 
senting  “the  Warrior”  at  1,093  yards;  that  w’as  a  rifled  gun.’  {^Re¬ 
port  of  1863.) 

This  is,  in  truth,  the  most  material  part  of  the  whole  question  ; 
for  although  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  effect  our  guns 
might  produce  on  the  ships  of  another  Power,  it  is  still  more 
interesting  to  know  what  effect  the  guns  of  another  Power 

‘free,  they  occupy  a  space  317  times  greater  than  when  in  the  grains 
‘  of  powder.  One  cubic  inch  of  gunpowder  will  evolve  on  explosion 
‘  79*4  cubic  feet  of  nitrogen,  and  238  of  carbonic  acid.  The  whole 
‘  of  this  increase  of  bulk  takes  place  instantaneously ;  the  gases  are 
‘  liberated  by  a  spark,  with  a  rapidity  greater  than  the  speed  of 
‘  lightning.  But  this  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  gases  set  free  at 
‘  the  moment  of  explosion  is  given  only  according  to  the  space  which 
‘  they  would  occupy  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
‘  Within  the  barrel  of  a  gun  the  heat  at  the  moment  of  explosion  has 
‘  been  calculated  at  3,000  degrees,  and  this  causes  such  an  expansion 
‘of  the  gases,  that  they  would  Jill  2,154  times  the  space  which  the 
^powder  originally  occupied.' 
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might  produce  on  our  ships.  That  French  gun  described  by 
Captain  Blakely  was  no  doubt  an  ex|)erimental  weapon,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  service;  it  was  not  only  a 
rifled  gun,  but  a  rifled  steel  gun ;  but,  in  truth,  all  these  pro¬ 
digious  guns,  both  in  France  and  England,  are  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  we  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  their  perform¬ 
ances,  except  in  as  far  as  they  serve  to  aid  the  progress  ot 
scientific  discovery.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  arc 
all  carrying  on  a  tentative  process,  rather  empirically  than 
scientifically,  and  that  the  real  principles  on  which  heavy 
ordnance  can  be  constructed,  capable  of  being  used  with  effect 
in  naval  warfare,  especially  against  iron-clads,  have  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  The  art  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  informed  the  Committee  that  he  could  not  tell  them 
what  guns  were  really  to  be  approved  for  the  navy.  We  in 
this  country  have  alone  as  yet  succeeded  in  piercing  4^-inch 
and  5-inch  iron  plates  with  a  steel-headed  shell ;  and  if  we  may 
hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  we  would  predict  that  as 
wooden  ships  were  rendered  destructible  by  the  invention  of 
General  Faixbans,  who  fired  hollow  shot  from  ships’  guns,  so 
it  will  be  by  explosive  rather  than  by  solid  projectiles  that  iron¬ 
clads  will  eventually'  be  attacked.  This  experiment  has  already 
been  tried  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  not  by  any  service 
gun,  but  by  the  experimental  gun  and  projectile  of  Air.  Whit¬ 
worth.  It  is  described  with  great  spirit  by  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent : — 

‘  The  scene  of  action  was  transferred  to  anotlier  target,  in  order  to 
test  the  encounter  between  stronger  armour  and  shell  of  larger  size 
from  a  gun  of  greater  calibre.  A  Whitworth  70-pounder  (but 
weighing  only  four  tons)  was  next  tried  against  a  box-target  seven 
feet  in  length  by  four  feet  broad,  made  to  represent  a  section  of  the 
side  and  interior  of  a  ship.  The  front  was  of  wrought  iron  four 
inches  in  thickness  covering  nine  inches  of  oak,  and  three  feet  behind 
it  the  back  consisted  of  four  inches  of  solid  timber  faced  with  two 
inches  of  iron  plate.  The  shell,  which  weighed  upwards  of  68  lbs., 
with  a  bursting  charge  of  2|  lbs.  of  powder,  was  fired  as  before  at 
200  yards.  It  passed  unbroken  through  the  armour  and  teak,  ex¬ 
ploded  against  the  plate  which  formed  the  back  of  the  target ;  and 
bursting  into  large  pieces,  it  drove  out  the  sides,  shattering  the 
timber  and  iron  of  the  box-target  to  fragments- 

‘  This  startling  result,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  obtained  by  a  gun 
of  no  unusual  dimensions,  being  lighter  than  an  ordinary  68-pounder, 
and  with  a  charge  only  one-sixth  the  weight  of  the  projectile. 

‘  But  the  question  still  remained  whether  ^ve  inches  of  iron  would 
sufiice  when  four  inches  had  failed,  and  whether  safety  would  be 
insured  by  increasing  the  distance  beyond  two  hundred  yards.  This 
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momentous  issue  was  tried  a  few  days  later  with  the  same  result, 

*  but  with  a  still  more  powerful  gun,  the  Whitworth  with  a  seven-inch 
bore  made  at  Woolwich  being  now  ready  for  trial.  It  was  about 
'  twelve  feet  long,  and  of  the  calibre  of  seven  inches. 

I  *  The  target  on  this  occasion  was  a  new  one,  the  same  against 
which  the  Horsfall  gun  had  just  before  been  fired,  twenty-one  feet 
in  length  and  fifteen  feet  high,  representing  “the  Warrior’s”  side. 
Behind  4^  inches  of  armour-plate,  there  were  eighteen  inches  of 
I  teak  lined  with  iron  §ths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  whole  supported  by 
upright  angle-irons  at  intervals  of  a  foot  and  a  halfi  The  gun  was 
I  laid  at  the  distance  of  600  yards,  and  after  a  few  shots,  to  get  the 

i  range,  the  grand  trial  began,  the  particulars  of  which  cannot  be 

i  better  described  than  in  the  Avoids  of  an  eye-witness  in  communica- 

i  tion  Avith  “The  Times:” — “The  first  experimental  shot,  a  solid 
“hexagon  Aveighing  129  lbs.,  was  fired  Avith  a  charge  of  23  lbs.  of 
“powder,  the  piece  being  laid  at  half  a  degree  of  elevation.  It 
=  “  struck  the  left  centre  within  an  inch  of  the  white  spot  at  which  it 

“  was  aimed,  and  at  the  instant  of  the  tremendous  concussion  of  the 
“  metals,  a  bright  sheet  of  flame  was  emitted,  almost  as  if  a  gun  had 
"  “  been  fired  from  the  target  in  reply.  The  shot  passed  completely 

^  “  through  the  armour-plate,  shattering  the  teak  beyond  into  minute 

“  splinters.  It  struck  full  upon  one  of  the  massive  vertical  angle- 
“  irons,  which  it  tore  in  half  as  if  it  had  been  paper,  driving  the 
!  “  scrcAv-bolts  and  rivets  in  all  directions.  The  shot,  however,  did 

i  “  not  pass  through  the  target,  but  remained  buried  in  the  teak  with 

I  “  its  flat  head  resting  against  the  broken  angle-iron.  But  the  frac- 

5  “ture  it  made  was  much  worse  than  a  mere  penetration.  It  was  a 

]  “  smash,  not  a  hole  ;  and  the  inner  skin  of  the  ship  was  bulged  and 

1  “  torn  widely  in  many  places,  so  that  in  the  case  of  an  actual  vessel, 

“  such  a  shot  striking  on  the  water-line  would  have  made  a  leak  that 
“nothing  could  stop.  As  regards  the  effect  of  these  flat-fronted  shot 
“on  iron  ships,  this  experiment  was  conclusive.  Such  a  missile 
“  against  a  wooden  ship  Avould  have  gone  through  both  sides,  making 

“  a  clean  hole  and  doing  little  damage ;  but  the  iron,  Avithout  pro- 

“  tecting,  offered  only  sufiicient  resistance  to  make  the  fracture,  if 
“  below  the  water-line,  an  irremediable  mischief.  The  next  experi- 
“ment  Avas  with  a  shell  loaded  A\'ith  3  lbs.  8  oz.  of  powder.  The 
“total  weight  of  this  projectile  was  131  lbs.,  and  it  was  fired  with  a 
“  charge  of  25  lbs.  of  powder  at  the  same  range  and  elevation  as  the 

“  shot.  The  effect  astounded  everyone.  The  previous  solid  shot  at 

“600  yards  AA'as,  for  WhitAvorth,  nothing  very  extraordinary;  but  to 
“  get  a  shell  through  the  target  at  the  same  range  Avas  regarded  as 
“almost  an  impossibility.  Yet  the  shell  went  completely  through 
“  everything,  bursting  apparently  Avhen  it  encountered  the  last  re- 
“sistance  of  the  inner  skin,  which  the  explosion  blew  completely 
“away;  setting  on  fire  for  a  moment  the  timber  at  the  back,  and 
“sending  the  bits  of  shell  onward  and  OA’er  Avhat,  had  it  been  ‘the 
“  Warrior  ’  herself,  would  have  been  her  main-deck  ;  and,  therefore, 
“right  into  the  midst  of  her  crew.”’  (^Tennent,  pp.  289-92.) 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  in  this  place  upon  the  detaib  of 
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the  controversy  between  the  partisans  of  the  Armstrong  system 
and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Whitworth.  They  must  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  experiment,  and  in  the  meantime  a  full  account  of 
their  rival  merits  has  been  given  us  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  to  condense.  There  is  great 
wisdom  in  the  dictum  of  our  late  revered  friend  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  that  ‘  the  comparative  value  and  importance  of  the 
‘  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns  (so  essentially  different  in 
‘  construction,  dimensions,  faculties,  and  aptitude,  that  they 

*  cannot  be  equallg  adapted  to  all  the  requirements  of  general 
‘  service)  can  only  be  correctly  estimated,  fairly  judged  so  far 
‘  as  they  satisfy  the  principles  of  gunnery,  and  their  real  service 
‘  uses  proved  by  actual  experiment  and  protracted  trials  under 
‘  circumstances  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  require- 

*  ments  and  vicissitudes  of  war.’  * 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  question  on  which  we  feel  bound 
to  record  our  opinion.  We  think  that  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  rifled  cannon  in  1858,  by  which  the  Armstrong 
system  was  adopted,  and  the  other  systems  virtually  set  aside, 
was  not  based  upon  a  perfectly  just  and  careful  inquiry,  and  1 

that  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  act  on  that  report  to  the  | 

full  extent  was  precipitate.  We  think  it  still  more  unfortunate 
that  the  Government,  having  adopted  the  Armstrong  system, 
should  have  consented  to  make  the  inventor  of  that  system  a 
member  of  the  Ordnance  Committee  by  which  other  men’s  in¬ 
ventions  were  to  be  judged.  Engineer  to  the  War  Department, 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factory.  It  would  have 
been  more  creditable  to  the  service,  and  more  just  to  inventors, 
to  have  placed  these  duties  in  the  hands  of  the  men  by  whom  the 
guns  are  to  be  used ;  and  although  we  cannot  say  that  the  past 
labours  of  the  Ordnance  Committee  or  their  minutes  have  given 
us  a  high  opinion  of  their  capacity,  we  doubt  not  that  officers 
may  be  found  in  the  service  perfectly  fit  for  the  purpose.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  convinced  that  no  charge  of  unfairness  or 
of  interested  motives  can  be  brought  against  Sir  W.  Armstrong, 
though  he  is  naturally  solicitous  to  defend  the  system  he  has 
given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Whitworth,  left  by  the  Government 
to  his  own  resources,  has  shown  an  amount  of  mechanical  genius 
and  perseverance  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  qualities  of  his 
more  fortunate  rival ;  and  we  believe  him  to  have  conceived 
more  perfectly  than  Sir  W.  Armstrong  the  theory  of  modern 
ordnance.  But  the  results  at  which  he  has  hitherto  arrived 
are  as  yet  less  complete  and  less  durable.  He  has  endeavoured 


•  Sir  H.  Douglas’s  ‘Naval  Gunnery,’  last  edition,  p.  221. 
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to  accomplish  too  many  distinct  purposes  with  the  same  gun; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that,  although  several  of  his  pieces 
have  performed  marvellous  feats  of  range,  accuracy,  and  i)ene- 
tration,  none  of  them  has  as  yet  been  permanently  successful. 
They  have  not  entirely  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage, 
but  they  contain  the  germ  and  the  promise  of  results  greater 
than  any  other  artillerist  has  obtained  in  this  country. 

Without  dwelling  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  is 
familiar  to  the  public  in  many  shapes,  we  shall  now  revert  to  the 
French  ordnance,  and  endeavour  to  show  what  our  neighbours 
have  accomplished.  In  the  construction  of  their  heavy  guns, 
the  French  have  followed  the  same  cautious,  practical,  and 
economical  method  which  they  had  before  pursued  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  artillery.  Their  practice  is  to  transform  the  old 
materiely  not  only  with  a  view  to  save  expense,  but  also  to 
remain  always  armed.  To  be  content  with  present  results,  but 
without  renouncing  future  improvements — sedulously  to  conform 
to  the  conditions  of  military  service — specially  to  adapt  ditierent 
guns  to  different  objects,  in  the  belief  that  no  single  class  of  gun 
can  meet  all  requirements — these  are  their  principles.  Much  has 
been  done  to  give  effect  to  them,  and  we  think  that  in  many 
respects  they  may  be  favourably  contrasted  with  those  which 
have  prevailed  iu  Pall  Mall  and  at  Woolwich. 

And  first  to  speak  of  siege  guns.  The  French  arsenals  were 
rich  in  brass  siege  guns  of  the  old  calibres,  and  these  have  been 
transformed.  F'or  all  descriptions  of  moveable  artillery,  the 
French  have  a  decided  predilection  for  this  metal,  which  they 
more  correctly  term  ‘  bronze,’  and  which  has  served  in  all  modern 
wars  down  to  the  present  time.  The  transformation  of  these 
pieces  has  produced  a  whole  family  of  guns,  including  the  old 
12-kilo,  field-gun,  now  made  a  gun  of  reserve  and  position;  the 
old  long  12-kilo,  gun,  now  a  fortress  gun  ;  the  short  24-kilo,  gun, 
and  the  50-kilo,  gun,  both  new  siege  guns.  All  these  guns  are 
of  course  rifled,  and  they  fire  nothing  but  hollow  projectiles :  the 
three  1 2-guns  all  fire  exactly  the  same  projectiles,  though  the 
charge  of  powder  differs  in  each  of  them.  The  short  24-gun 
weighs  2,000  kilos,  or  two  tons,  and  the  charge  is  varied,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  range  required,  up  to  a  maximum  of  2^  kilos.  (5^  lbs. 
English)  to  carry  5,000  metres,  for  which  distance  the  gun 
I  is  sighted.  The  shell  weighs  24-kilos,  or  52  lbs.  12  oz.  English, 
and  it  carries  a  bursting  charge  of  one  kilogramme,  or  2  lbs. 
3  oz.  English.  The  long  24-gun  only  difters  from  the  gun 
just  described  by  its  length  and  weight,  which  is  three-quarters 
of  a  ton  (740  kilos.)  more.  But  the  short  gun  can,  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  its  carriage,  be  fired  as  a  mortar.  It  is  designed 
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to  breach  at  a  long  range  any  of  the  revetments  of  fortifica 
tions  now  existing  in  the  world,  including  even  granite. 

Tlie  new  50-gun  does  not  weigh  more  than  the  short  24,  that 
is,  about  2  tons,  and  it  is  fired  with  the  same  charge  of  powder; 
but  the  weight  of  the  projectile  it  throws  is  51  kilogrammes, 
or  113  English  pounds,  and  the  bursting  charge  is  3*5  kilos, 
of  powder  (7  lbs.  13  oz.  English).  In  case  of  an  attack  on 
w’orks  which  might  defy  the  24-gun,  the  50  would  be  brought 
up.  From  the  low  charge  of  powder  with  which  it  is  fired,  its 
l)enetration  is  of  course  less,  but,  from  the  explosive  power  of 
the  projectile  thrown,  the  destructive  effect  is  much  greater. 
Both  these  guns  have  the  same  carriage,  which  is  an  important 
simplification ;  and  with  six  horses  they  accompany  the  move¬ 
ments  of  an  army  with  much  greater  facility  than  an  old  siege 
train. 

Last  autumn  a  trial  was  made  with  these  siege  guns  upon  one 
of  tlie  forts  that  cover  the  harbour  of  La  Rochelle,  known  as  the 
Fort  Liedot.  This  fort  is  a  work  d  la  Faw5an,  built  of  massive 
limestone  masonry ;  its  form  is  quadrangular  with  a  front  ol 
about  100  metres.  The  ditch  is  7  metres  deep  by  18  in  breadth, 
and  in  order  to  render  the  trial  more  complete  the  crest  of  the 
glacis  had  been  raised  to  the  heiglu  of  the  parapet,  so  that  the 
fort  itself  was  totally  invisible  to  the  gunners  about  to  attack  it 
The  experiments  made  on  this  occasion  were  varied  in  charac¬ 
ter;  they  were  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  twelve 
general  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers,  and  we  understand 
that  not  less  than  6,000  rounds  were  fired  during  the  trial,  at  all 
ranges,  and  under  different  circumstances.  Tiie  results  were 
considered  satisfactory,  but  of  these  experiments  we  are  only  in 
a  condition  to  describe  one  at  the  present  time.  The  24  siege 
gun,  at  a  range  of  670  metres  (735  yards),  with  a  charge  of  800 
grammes  of  powder  (1|  lb  ),  made  a  breach  of  10  metres  in 
length  in  the  wall  of  masonry  of  the  fort  (which  was  not  visible 
from  the  gun)  in  rather  more  than  300  rounds,  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  infantry  with  its  arms  and  accoutrements  was  enabled  to 
scale  the  wall  in  double-quick  time.  The  result  might  have 
been  arrived  at  still  more  rapidly,  if  about  50  of  the  shells  had 
not  failed  to  burst,  from  that  imperfection  of  the  fuze  which 
has  caused  both  to  French  and  English  military  engineers  more 
trouble  than  any  other  detail  of  their  art.  It  is  evident  that,  as 
the  fire  in  this  instance  was  directed  against  an  invisible  object — 
that  is,  a  work  hidden  by  its  glacis — the  trajectory  of  the  pro¬ 
jectiles  must  have  been  extremely  high ;  this  circumstance, 
followed  by  so  marked  a  result,  tells  in  favour  of  the  precision 
and  regularity  of  the  French  gun.  At  a  greater  distance  the 
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operation  would  have  been,  probably,  more  easy;  and  it  may 
Iw  questioned  whether  Fort  Sumter  would  long  resist  a  fire  of 
this  nature,  due,  not  to  the  enormous  weight  of  projectiles  or 
to  the  force  of  penetration,  but  rather  to  their  explosive  power. 

Following  the  same  principles  and  the  same  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  a  cannon  has  been  constructed  by  tlie  French 
artillerists,  expressly  for  the  service  of  coast  defence,  which  is 
not  less  worthy  of  remark.  This  gun  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  old 
iron  Paixhans  cannon-mortars  of  22  centimetres  bore,  which 
had  been  totally  thrown  aside  since  the  introduction  of  rified 
ordnance.  It  has  been  rifled,  hooped  with  steel,  mounted  on  a 
new  revolving  platform,  wliich  moves  with  such  ease  that  one 
man  can  turn  the  gun,  and  the  gunner  would  be  able  to  cover 
a  ship  in  the  offing  as  effectually  as  a  sportsman  covers  a 
partridge.  Tliis  old-fashioned  Paixhans  gun  is  now  converted 
into  a  new  niortar-cannon,  capable  of  throwing  hollow  pro¬ 
jectiles  of  170  lbs.  weight  charged  with  7  lbs.  of  powder,  to 
a  distance  of  6,000  or  7,000  yards.  The  charge  of  the  gun 
is  regulated  by  the  range  required  of  it,  but  since  it  has  been 
hooped  with  steel,  the  charge  has  been  carried  up  to  5  kilos., 
about  11  pounds  of  gunpowder.  The  whole  weight  of  the  gun, 
including  the  turning  table  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is  about 
14  tons ;  but  it  is  so  ingeniously  constructed  and  so  extremely 
handy,  that  three  men  suffice  to  work  the  piece.  This  gun 
underwent  a  series  of  trials  at  the  firing-ground  of  Satory,  near 
Versailles,  witliout  exhibiting  the  slightest  flaw  ;  and  so  accurate 
was  the  firing  that  at  a  distance  of  3,500  yards — the  full  extent 
of  the  range  to  be  got  in  that  place — all  the  shots  tired  struck 
within  a  space  of  11  metres  by  22,  or  36  by  72  English  feet. 
The  object  of  the  gun  being  to  hit  a  ship  at  sea  with  tolerable 
certainty,  this  gun  has  sufficient  precision  for  that  purpose. 

The  system  of  hooping  and  rifling  iron  guns,  which  has  not 
yet  succeeded,  and  still  remains  to  be  thoroughly  tried,  in 
England,  has  succeeded  in  France.  It  has  not  indeed  converted 
the  old  thirties  of  the  French  navy  into  perfect  weapons  of  war, 
but  it  has  enabled  the  French  marine  to  convert  to  modern 
uses  an  immense  quantity  of  materiel  otherwise  useless  —  to 
give  to  these  guns  many  of  the  advantages  of  rilled  guns — and 
to  increase  their  power  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  that  which 
they  had  as  smooth-bore  guns.  VV'^hen  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
speaks  of  the  old  68-poundcr  as  still  our  best  naval  gun,  the 
question  arises  whether  any  improvement  can  be  made  in  the 
smooth  68-pounder  by  altering  its  present  conditions.  The 
English  Admiralty  think  not:  the  French  marine  answer  the 
question  very  confidently  in  the  affirmative,  and  have  armed 
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their  iron-clad  ships  with  rifled  guns  in  consequence.  Never¬ 
theless,  Lord  Clarence  Paget  still  declares  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  they  are  ‘  not  liked  by  French  officers,’  and 
exclaims  with  touching  simplicity,  *  Give  us,  oh,  give  us  a  good, 

‘  plain,  wholesome  smooth-bore.* 

It  is  admitted  that  these  guns  (like  all  other  guns  now  afloat) 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  much  effect  against  iron-clad  ships. 
But  we  are  able  to  state  that  these  hooped  and  rifled  iron 
‘  thirties  ’  are  capable  of  supporting  a  charge  which  enables 
them  to  throw  a  shot  of  solid  steel  through  4^-inch  iron  plates, 
at  a  distance  of  lOU  metres ;  and  likewise  to  lodge  solid  steel 
shot  in  the  plates  at  distances  from  250  to  300  metres.  For 
all  the  other  purposes  of  war  these  French  rifled  and  hooped 
ship  guns,  with  a  charge  of  7|  lbs.  (3^  kilos.)  of  powder,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  33  degrees,  will  throw  to  a  range  of  7,000 
yards,  and  even  greater  distances,  hollow  projectiles  of  the 
weight  of  30  kilos.  (66  lbs.)  carrying  a  bursting  charge  of 
3  lbs.  of  powder.  And  in  respect  both  of  range  and  of  accuracy, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  guns  will  be  found  to 
surpass  the  smooth-bore  68-pounder,  throwing  solid  shot. 
Wlien  the  charge  is  raised  to  7^  kilos.  (16  lbs.  7  oz.),  in  order 
to  fire  solid  steel  bolts  of  45  kilos.  (99  lbs.),  it  has  been  found 
that  these  guns  cannot  fire  more  than  200  or  300  rounds  with¬ 
out  giving  way ;  but  that  is  about  the  limit  assigned  to  our 
own  68-pounders  before  the  Ordnance  Committee.  With 
lower  charges  and  a  projectile  of  inferior  weight,  this  hooped 
and  rifled  ‘  thirty  gun,’  which  had  been  originally  intended  to 
carry  spherical  shot  of  32  lbs.  weight  with  a  charge  of  1 1  lbs. 
of  powder,  is  found  in  France  to  be  a  durable  and  valuable 
weapon.  Some  of  them  have  been  destroyed  or  burst  by 
excessive  firing  in  the  trials  to  which  they  have  been  sub¬ 
jected;  but  we  find  on  inquiry  that  only  two  accidents  have 
occurred  since  these  guns  have  been  in  use  in  the  French  navy, 
and  both  these  accidents  were  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the 
shell  before  it  left  the  gun,  owing  to  some  derangement  of  the 
fuze ;  no  mischief  was  done  in  either  case.  These  iron  guns 
braced  together  with  steel  hoops,  whose  elasticity  yields  with  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal  of  the  gun,  are  not 
found  to  burst,  but  when  they  are  worn  out  they  give  way 
gradually,  insomuch  that  we  are  assured  by  an  eyewitness 
that  in  the  French  arsenals  he  has  seen  a  hooped  gun  so 
warped  by  frequent  discharges,  that  it  resembled  the  staves  of 
a  cask  flying  off  under  the  action  of  the  sun,  hut  still  held 
together  by  the  hoops  round  the  barrel.  The  cannon  which 
was  used  in  1858  by  the  French  to  determine  the  degree  of 
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resistance  tliat  might  be  obtained  from  hooped  guns,  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  following  trials.  Before  it  was  rifled  at  all,  this 
gun  fired  2,000  rounds  with  a  charge  of  11  lbs.  of  powder, 
without  wads,  the  ball  resting  on  the  cartridge ;  it  then  fired 
100  rounds  with  a  charge  of  16  lbs.  of  powder,  double-shotted  ; 
after  this  preamble,  as  the  gun  was  still  sound,  it  was  rifled, 
and  then  underwent  a  series  of  trials  with  excessive  charges  to 
prove  the  recoil  of  the  piece ;  these  it  resisted  for  60  or  70 
rounds  more  before  it  was  done  for ;  and  even  then  the  hoops, 
being  uninjured,  were  taken  oif  and  applied  to  another  piece. 

These  trials  present  a  most  astonishing  contrast  to  the  results 
of  the  attempts  made  at  Woolwich  to  strengthen  iron  guns. 
A  return  is  given  in  the  Ordnance  Report  of  1863  (Appendix 
62)  of  the  strengthened  cast-iron  guns  tested  in  experiments 
since  1858.  Twenty-two  cases  are  given  in  this  return,  in  every 
one  of  which  the  gun  burst.  But  it  seems  that  in  all  these 
cases  the  hoops  were  of  cast-iron,  of  wrought  iron,  or  of  gun- 
metal ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  steel 'hoops  have  ever  been 
tried  at  all.*  The  French  gunmakers  failed  in  just  the  same 
manner  ns  long  as  they  attempted  to  strengthen  cast  iron  with 
wrought  iron  :  they  have  succeeded  since  they  have  used  steel, 
taking  care  that  it  is  coiled  spirally  round  the  gun,  and  not 
exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  gas  generated  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  They  have  not  indeed  attained  to  the  highest  charges 
or  the  highest  rates  of  initial  velocity  with  these  hooped  guns, 
but  they  have-  accomplished  what  it  w'as  reasonable  to  expect ; 
they  have  used  the  whole  of  the  old  materiel  of  both  army  and 
navy ;  and  they  have  enormously  increased  the  power  which 
these  same  guns  had  before  they  were  rifled.  In  the  evidence 
before  the  Ordnance  Committee  the  greatest  stress  is  constantly 
laid  upon  very  high  charges  and  great  initial  velocity  as  indis¬ 
pensable  conditions,  and  they  are  so  for  many  purposes ;  but  it 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  eflects  may  be  obtained  from  a 
rifled  gun  with  a  lower  charge  superior  to  those  of  a  smooth¬ 
bore  gun  throwing  the  same  weight  of  metal  with  a  higher 
charge.  Moreover,  in  the  French  system  the  result  depends 
quite  as  much  on  the  bursting  charge  contained  in  the  hollow 

*  Mr.  Whitworth  oflfered,  in  August  1859,  to  hoop  guns  for  the 
War  Department,  probably  with  what  he  terms  ‘homogeneous  metal,' 
a  sort  of  steel ;  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  A  further  trial  is 
urgently  required  on  this  subject.  The  discussion  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  December  1860  throws  considerable  light 
upon  it ;  and  Mr.  Bashley  Britten  in  particular  proved  to  what  an 
extent  cast-i"on  guns  may  be  increased  in  range  and  accuracy  by  the 
simple  process  of  rifling. 
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projectile,  and  also  on  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  as  on  the  force 
with  which  the  shell  itself  is  thrown. 

But  the  improvements  in  French  ordnance  have  not  stopped 
here.  The  breech-loadinfr  system  had  been  deliberately  re¬ 
jected  by  the  French  Board  of  Artillery  as  a  needless  complica¬ 
tion  for  field-guns',  but  they  readily  acknowledged  its  manifest 
advantages  if  it  could  be  applied  to  heavy  ordnance.  It  protects 
the  men  working  the  guns  from  fire  directed  at  embrasures  or 
portholes ;  it  economises  space  in  the  narrow  compass  of  casemated 
batteries  or  ships’  decks ;  it  greatly  increases  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  a  heavy  gun  can  be  worked  and  fired.  These  are 
advantages  well  worth  a  considerable  exertion,  and  the  French 
have  endeavoured  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  after  their 
own  fashion.  They  began  by  sawing  otF  the  breech  of  an  old 
cast-iron  gun ;  in  the  aperture  thus  formed  they  cut  a  female 
screw  to  receive  a  cylindrical  plug,  mounted  in  front  with  a 
stopper  of  clastic  steel,  and  revolving  on  portions  of  a  screw 
which  fit  the  female  screw  in  the  breech.  At  the  rear  of  the 
gun  a  bracket  supports  the  breech-piece,  when  it  is  moved  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  to  open  or  to  close  the  gun.  This  movement 
is  given  by  a  lever  acting  between  two  pegs  or  stops,  against 
which  it  abuts  sharply,  so  as  to  indicate  at  once  to  the  men 
working  the  gun  the  true  position  of  the  breech-piece. 

More  than  20,000  rounds  have  been  fired  with  breech-loading 
heavy  guns  on  this  principle,  and  only  one  accident  has  yet 
occurred.  It  is  true  this  accident  was  a  most  distressing  one. 
It  happened  on  board  the  gunnery  ship,  the  ‘  Montebello :  ’  one 
man  was  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  But  it  was  proved  on 
careful  investigation  that  the  mischief  was  caused  entirely  by 
the  carelessness  of  ignorant  gunners  in  not  closing  the  breech 
with  the  lever :  the  consequence  was  that  the  internal  plu"  or 
stopper  was  blown  out.  This  accident,  therefore,  proves  nothing 
at  all  against  the  gun.  It  is  stated,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  ordinary  service, 
and  in  the  trials  previously  made  to  prove  the  strength  of  the 
breech  apparatus,  it  has  never  given  way.  Yet  these  trials 
have  been  extraordinary.  For  example:  a  long  24  breech¬ 
loading  gun  was  loaded  with  6  kilos.  (13^  lbs.)  of  powder, 
then  a  solid  bolt  of  50  lbs.,  then  six  spherical  solid  shot,  with 
wads,  a  circular  iron  wedge,  and  six  more  spherical  solid 
shot  separated  in  like  manner :  the  gun  was  fired,  it  did  not 
burst,  and  the  breech  remained  as  good  as  ever.  The  identical 
gun  which  occasioned  the  accident  on  board  the  *  Montebello  ’ 
has  been  restored  to  the  service  and  repeatedly  fired,  with 
devices  of  all  kinds  to  discover  whether  the  breech  apparatus 
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was  in  fault,  but  in  vain ;  the  gun  is  still  in  perfect  order. 
Guns  have  been  burst  by  excessive  charges,  without  shaking 
this  breech  mechanism,  which  has  afterwards  been  transferred 
uninjured  to  other  pieces.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  these 
cannons  on  board  ship  in  point  of  facility  of  working,  that  the 
number  of  men  attached  to  eaeh  of  the  big  guns  has  now  been 
reduced  by  the  regulations  of  the  French  navy  from  14  to  8; 
and  as  for  rapidity  of  fire,  in  a  trial  made  on  board  ‘  La  Gloire,’ 
50  rounds  per  gun  were  fired  with  sufficient  accuracy  at  an 
average  of  26  seconds  each  round.  Moreover,  this  gun  has  the 
considerable  advantage  that  it  loads  equally  well  from  the  breech 
and  from  the  muzzle. 

We  do  not  know  whether  these  particulars  are  new  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  but 
they  certainly  were  not  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  by  His  Grace.  On  the  contrary,  he  stated,  ‘  All  our 
‘  reports  are  that  the  French  gun  teas  a  very  had  gun,  and  that 
‘  it  was  almost  valueless.'  The  only  reports  which  are  of  any 
value  are  authentic  records  of  experiments.  If  the  Admiralty 
have  any  such  authentic  reports  of  experiments  with  the  French 
naval  guns,  we  hope  they  will  be  produced.  We  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  facts  of  a  contrary  tendency,  upon  evidence 
which  we  have  the  strongest  possible  reasons  to  believe  to  be 
strictly  accurate ;  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Somerset  himself  falls 
back  on  the  old  68-pounder  smooth-bore,  and  admits  that  the 
Armstrong  100-pounder  is  unsatisfactory,  the  impression  upon 
I  our  minds  is  that  the  armament  of  our  Iron-clads  and  other  ships 
of  war  is  at  this  time  inferior  to  that  of  the  French — a  question, 
it  will  be  admitted,  of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  this  country  ; 
and  we  shall  heartily  rejoice  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  relation 
of  the  two  systems  of  naval  artillery  is  not  what  we  take  it  to 
be.  At  any  rate,  we  know  with  eertainty  that  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  is  entertained  by  the  highest  authorities  in  France  as  to  the 
superiority  of  their  own  naval  guns  ;  and  as  everything  on  the 
subject  is  published  and  exhibited  in  this  country,  while  nothing 
is  published  or  seen  in  France,  they  have  this  advantage  in 
forming  their  opinion,  that  they  can  know  every  detail  of  our 
system,  and  w’e  have  hitherto  known  very  little  of  theirs. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  dispose  of  what  the  French 
have  done  in  artillery  of  the  largest  dimensions,  in  which  their 
proceedings  have  been  less  complete.  It  was  assumed  in  1859, 
when  these  experiments  were  ordered,  that  4|-inch  iron  plates 
were  the  maximum  of  weight  which  a  seagoing  ship  could  carry, 
and  that  they  would  suffice  to  protect  the  vessel.  In  1861  the 
first  actual  experiments  took  place,  and  two  guns  were  allowed  to 
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compete.  Both  of  them  were  of  cast  steel,  hammered,  hooped, 
and  loadinsf  at  the  breech :  the  first,  called  *  La  Nivernaise,’ 
weighed  5,500  kilos,  or  five  tons  and  a  half,  and  was  rifled  in 
3  grooves ;  the  second,  called  *  La  Marie  Jeanne,’  weighed 
6  tons,  and  was  rifled  in  12  grooves.  The  first  had  one  row  of 
hoops  on  it,  the  second  had  two.  These  pieces  were  fired  with 
charges  of  12  kilos.  (26  lbs.  7  oz.)  of  powder,  throwing  solid 
projectiles  of  45  kilos.  (99  lbs.),  with  which  they  pierced  the 
4^-inch  plates  at  the  distance  of  1,093  yards — this  range  was 
the  maximum  fixed  for  the  trial,  and  is  held  to  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  required  of  a  marine  gun.  After  about  80  rounds  the 
*  Nivernaise  ’  was  done  for ;  but  having  fired  280  rounds,  the 
‘  Marie  Jeanne’  was  still  uninjured,  and  it  was  then  that  this 
piece  underwent  the  curious  experiment  of  boring  holes  in  it, 
to  show  the  effect  of  allowing  the  gases  to  escape,  w’hich  we 
described  in  a  former  part  of  this  article.  These  trials  were 
made  in  August  1861 ;  they  are  the  same  referred  to  by 
Captain  Blakely  in  his  evidence,  he  being  the  only  witness  before 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  who  seems  to  have  heard  of 
them.  So  far  the  French  artillerists  had  proceeded  at  that 
time  in  their  attempt  to  combine  the  maximum  of  power  with 
the  minimum  of  weight  and  size,  these  being  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  of  naval  ordnance.  Since  then  no  further  progress  has 
been  made,  chiefly,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  by  reason  of 
the  want  of  cordial  co-operation  between  departments  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  France  the  Ministry  of  Marine  has  the  exclusive 
control  over  the  manufacture  of  iron  guns  and  of  guns  designed 
for  sea  service.  It  is  not  as  in  this  country,  where  the  whole 
Ordnance  forms  in  reality  a  distinct  branch,  now  attached  to  the 
War  Office  and  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  The  naval  authorities  of  France,  therefore,  saw  with 
some  jealousy  innovations  introduced  into  their  service  by  mili¬ 
tary  officers,  and  more  especially  by  Colonel  Treuille  de  Beau¬ 
lieu,  who  is  the  chief  inventor  of  all  the  cannons,  both  field- 
guns  and  heavy  guns,  that  we  have  here  described,  and  was 
sent  on  that  account  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London  in  1862,  to  report  on  arms  and  accoutrements  of 
war.* 

These  differences  led  to  the  postponement  of  the  experiments 
in  hollow  projectiles  from  heavy  guns,  which  were  contemplated 
three  years  ago,  but  it  appears  that  they  are  now  likely  to  be 

•  Colonel  Treuille’s  Report  is  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Reports  of  the  French  Commissioners,  which  have  been  admir¬ 
ably  edited  by  M.  Michel  Chevalier. 
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resumed  under  the  direction  of  General  Leboeuf,  an  officer  of 
the  highest  distinction  and  the  new  President  of  the  Board 
of  Artillery.  General  Lebeeuf  is  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Em- 
1  peror,  and  he  was  the  comraander-in-chief  of  the  artillery  in 
the  campaign  of  Italy  in  1859.  He  is  therefore  a  warm  and 
able  supporter  of  the  new  French  system;  but  it  is  due  to  the 
I  Emperor  himself  to  add  that  rifled  ordnance  would  never  have 

Iiaade  the  progress  it  has  in  France,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
persevering,  intelligent,  and  sagacious  personal  attention  His 
Majesty  has  given  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  he  has  made  it  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  his 
reign,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  results 
j  arrived  at  are  commensurate  with  his  exertions.  We  are  aware 
that  the  French  naval  administration  has  also  continued  its 
d  experiments  since  1861,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  re'¬ 
ll  suits  of  these  trials.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
I  in  France,  as  well  as  in  America  and  in  England,  a  certain 
1  number  of  monster  guns,  weighing  12,  15,  and  even  20  tons, 

1  have  been  constructed.  Our  readers  will  have  already  perceived 
J  that  we  do  not  attach  to  these  enormous  pieces  of  ordnance  the 
I  importance  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  give  them.  Their  cost 
I  is  enormous,  their  duration  questionable,  their  application  to  the 
j  purposes  of  war  limited.  We  hold  it  therefore  to  be  no  pro- 
I  gress  in  the  science  of  artillery,  but  rather  the  reverse,  to  supply 
J  quality  by  size,  and  to  make  guns  enormous  before  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  good.  All  civilised  nations  are  now,  we  lament 
to  say,  turning  their  scientific  skill  and  mechanical  ingenuity 
1  to  the  improvement  of  the  engines  of  war,  and  we  have  no 

1  doubt  that  the  resources  of  this  country  will  enable  us  to  hold 
our  own  in  this  contest.  But  for  want  of  a  judicious  and  uni¬ 
form  direction  by  competent  persons,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  many  costly  mistakes  have  been  made ;  let  us  hope 
that  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors  will  not  be  added  to  them — 
that,  namely,  of  flattering  ourselves  that  we  have  already  attained 
to  unrivalled  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Art.  VIII. — History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

By  John  Foster  Kirk.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  London:  1863. 

'T^iie  episode  of  history  w  hich  these  volumes  undertake  to  set 
forth  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  which  any  age  or  any 
country  has  produced.  The  conflict  of  the  new  and  tlie  old,  the 
antagonism  of  rival  systems  of  government,  of  incompatible  in¬ 
terests  and  ambitions,  was  never  exhibited  to  the  world  embodied 
in  more  characteristic  actors  or  on  a  more  imi)osing  stage  ;  and 
from  act  to  act  of  the  great  drama  the  incidents  increase  in 
rapidity  of  succession  and  in  grandeur,  until  the  chief  personage 
of  the  scene  ends  his  impetuous  and  bloodstained  career  by  a 
catastrophe  as  tragic  and  as  terrible  as  poetical  justice  could 
have  invented.  Never,  moreover,  were  two  principles  so  fairly 
tested  and  arrayed  against  each  other  as  feudalism  and  the  spirit 
of  modern  government  in  the  persons  of  Charles  the  Bold  and 
Louis  XL;  never  the  duality  of  contrast  so  strongfj'  marked. 
Feudalism,  like  our  daily  luminary,  appeared  in  grander  state 
just  before  its  setting — and,  like  some  tropical  plant,  it  seemed 
to  have  waited  to  produce  its  most  luxuriant  and  gorgeous  niag^ 
nificence  in  the  House  of  Burgundy',  and  to  have  perished  in  the 
production.  The  figure  of  Charles,  as  portrayed  by  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  chroniclers,  with  stern  and  warlike  features,  mailed 
in  armour  of  steel,  with  jewelled  helmet  and  lion  crest,  with 
mantle  of  velvet  sprinkled  w'ith  diamonds  and  rubies,  seated  on 
a  steed  of  matchless  beauty,  whose  very  bridle  and  caparison 
blazed  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  imposes  on  the  imagi* 
nation.  While  nothing  can  be  more  mean  than  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  adversary,  the  representative  of  the  new  system 
which  was  to  substitute  policy  for  pageantry,  and  the  influence  of 
intelligence  for  the  lawless  anarchy  of  force.  Louis  made  but 
a  sorry  figure  in  an  age  noted  for  its  splendour,  with  his  scanty 
fustian  raiment,  his  shabby  hat,  and  the  wooden  beads  and 
leaden  ornaments  of  a  j)ilgrim.  His  countenance,  in  its  lean 
and  withered  pallor,  looked,  we  are  told,  like  that  of  a  leper. 
His  entire  absence  of  morality,  and  the  grovelling  superstition 
of  his  mind,  enhanced  the  repulsiveness  of  his  person ;  and  it 
would  appear  as  though  nature  had  intended  to  show  in  the 
one  case  how  vital  and  enduring  was  the  principle  represented, 
in  spite  of  its  unattractive  exterior,  and  how  utterly  effete  was 
the  other  as  a  social  and  national  element  of  power,  in  spite  of 
the  gilded  splendour  with  which  it  was  clothed  and  surrounded. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  ancient  animating  principles 
and  forces  of  society  had  so  utterly  departed,  leaving  nothing 
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behind  them  but  empty  forms,  displayed  with  unblushing  ef¬ 
frontery  in  the  service  of  hypocrisy  and  intrigue.  Chivalry 
was  but  a  name,  altbough  its  parade  was  more  extravagant 
than  ever.  Vows  for  undertaking  a  crusade  against  the  Infidels 
still  continued  to  be  taken,  but  as  a  mere  excuse  for  magnificent 
feastings,  joustings,  banquets,  revelry  and  voluptuous  enjoy¬ 
ments.  Feudalism  was  everywhere  in  open  revolt  against  its 
suzerain — that  is,  against  itself.  Morals  and  religion  liad  been 
entirely  divorced,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Louis  XI.,  a  degrading 
observance  of  superstitious  rites  was  considered  capable  of  ex¬ 
piating  all  violations  of  the  most  sacred,  moral,  and  social  duties. 
Fraud  and  perjury  were  rules  of  action ;  treachery,  assassina¬ 
tion,  and  fratricide  were  the  common  expedients  of  princes. 
That  policy  which  now  passes  by  the  name  of  Machiavelli, 
was  but  the  ordinary  practice  of  rulers  long  before  his  time ; 
neither  was  it  peculiar  to  Italy.  Alfonso  of  Castille,  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  Louis  XI.,  Warwick,  Fhomme  le  plus  subtil  de  son 
vivatit,  were  fully  the  rivals  of  the  Sforzas  and  the  ^Medici ; 
and  the  moral  obtuseness  of  Philip  de  Comines  is  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Principe.’  But  in  Italy,  from 
the  intricate  diplomatic  relations  of  the  various  states,  as  well 
as  from  the  political  genius  of  the  people,  the  science  of  politics 
and  diplomacy  in  the  modern  sense  was  in  a  greater  degree 
of  forwardness  than  elsewhere;  and  Louis  XL,  who  liad 
an  almost  prophetic  instinct  of  the  principles  of  motlern 
government,  looked  with  eagerness  to  the  Sforzas  and  the 
members  of  the  Venetian  council  for  lessons  in  the  new  state¬ 
craft.  To  Francesco  Sforza  he  applied  for  advice  at  many  a 
difficult  crisis  in  bis  career,  and  he  placed  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  three  Venetians,  for  whom  he  sent  in  order  to  be 
instructed  in  their  method  of  government.  The  character  of  the 
age  thus  reflected  in  its  princes  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  literature,  of  which  the  ‘Chronique  of  Jehan  de 
‘  Saintre,’  the  farce  ‘  Patelin,’  the  ‘  Cent  Nouvelles  of  Louis  XI.,’ 
were  the  most  admired  productions :  cynicism,  trickery,  and  li¬ 
centiousness  are  always  victorious,  and  they  exhibit  a  dark  con¬ 
trast  with  the  simple  faith  of  the  Trouveres  and  the  romantic 
grandeur  of  the  heroes  of  medimval  fiction.  In  the  whole  of 
the  fifteenth  century  not  a  single  character  is  found  to  interest 
the  feelings  or  attract  sympathy — not  one  figure  is  free  from 
the  dark  obliquity  of  the  epoch :  the  age  opens,  indeed,  with  the 
pure  and  poetic  apparition  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  but  her  career  and 
destiny  proved  how  entirely  incomprehensible  to  her  country¬ 
men  was  such  an  example  of  patriotism  and  devotion.  Never 
hardly  did  the  prospects  of  humanity  seem  more  gloomy  than 
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in  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  convulsed  Europe.  Tyranny, 
corruption,  and  fraud  seemed  enthroned  immutably  in  Church 
and  State,  the  moral  sense  extinguished,  and  the  intellect  hope¬ 
lessly  sterile  and  degraded ;  just  as  the  press  commenced  its 
revivifying  influence,  the  Reformation  loosened  the  bands  of 
superstition  from  the  soul,  and  the  new  birth  of  arts  and  letters 
ofiened  fresli  regions  to  the  mind,  as  Columbus  did  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  energies  of  man. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  epochs,  however,  there  is  a 
transition  period  of  about  thirty  years,  commencing  with  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  which  marks  the  termination  of 
mediaeval  history.  This  interregnum  is  occupied  by  the  great 
contest  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  and  France.  At  its  com¬ 
mencement  the  Burgundian  power  was  in  the  noonday  of  the 
prosperity  which  it  had  attained  under  the  peaceful  sway  of 
Philip  the  Good.  Inheriting  the  rich  possessions  of  the  ancient 
Counts  of  Flanders,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  surpassed  in  pomp 
and  splendour  all  that  the  gorgeous  taste  of’ the  emblazoned 
times  of  chivalry  had  Invented ;  their  etiquette  and  state  cere¬ 
monials  were  of  surpassing  majesty,  and  were  afterwards  adopted 
by  Austria  and  Spain.  The  Duke  was  styled  the  Great  Duke 
of  the  ‘Occident,’  and  was  the  founder  and  chief  of  the 
splendid  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  numbered  kings 
among  its  members.  The  chapters  were  held  in  the  sjdendid 
cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  where  the  Duke  sat  beneath  a  canopy 
of  gold  in  front  of  the  high  altar  embellished  by  the  genius 
of  Van  Eyck,  like  Arthur  among  his  knights,  or  Charlemagne 
among  his  peers.  The  Pope  appealed  to  him  for  aid  as  to 
the  fountain-head  of  chivalry ;  and  an  entertainment  csdled 
the  voeu  du  faisan,  and  intended  to  inaugurate  a  new  crusade, 
which  was  given  by  Philip  in  conseqnence  of  such  an  appeal 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
obtained  immense  celebrity.  The  gorgeous  Flemish  festival  was 
such  as  none  but  the  glowing  colours  and  rich  imagination  of  a 
Rubens  could  duly  represent.  It  was  held  in  an  immense  hall, 
surrounded  by  five  tiers  of  galleries  for  the  spectators,  who  were 
required  to  be  masked.  Three  tables  of  immense  length  were 
ranged  in  the  hall ;  on  one  the  central  ornament  was  a  fortress 
of  enormous  size,  flanked  by  a  tower,  and  attacked  by  a  besieging 
army.  On  another,  a  church  holding  within  it  an  organ  and  a 
choir  of  singers ;  and  on  the  third  a  mammoth  pasty,  in  which 
were  concealed  twenty-eight  musicians.  All  the  arrangenoents 
w'ere  in  the  same  monstrous  and  gigantic  proportions.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  banquet,  the  courses  of  which,  placed  in  chariots 
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of  gold  and  azure,  were  rolled  along  by  machinery,  the  company 
was  diverted  with  music  and  the  exhibition  of  flying  griffins 
and  dnigons,  and  such  monsters  as  we  see  in  a  Christmas  pan¬ 
tomime.  At  last  an  elephant  entered  the  hall,  conducted  by  a 
Sanicen  giant.  On  the  back  of  the  beast  was  a  tower,  in  which 
sat  a  lady  weeping,  in  religious  and  mourning  attire,  representing 
the  Holy  Church,  and  imploring  the  knights,  in  poetic  strain, 
to  swear  upon  the  pheasant  to  hasten  to  her  succour.  When 
the  pheasant  (the  bird  of  chiviUry)  was  brought,  there  were  no 
limits  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Duke  and  all  his  guests 
hypothetically  devoted  themselves  to  the  crusade.  At  such 
festivals  assembled  from  time  to  time  all  the  chief  princes  and 
nobles  of  Europe,  proud  to  share  the  boundless  hospitality  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  never  weary  of  admiring  his  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  his  rich  tapestries,  his  psuntings,  his  illu¬ 
minated  volumes,  his  accumulated  treasures,  his  crucifixes,  re¬ 
liquaries,  and  chased  works  of  gold,  and  his  collection  of  jewels, 
which  for  size,  brilliancy,  and  number  w'as  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world.  But  shrewd  observers,  such  as  the  Venetian  or 
Milanese  ambassadors,  admired  still  more  the  wonderful  country 
of  the  Netherlands,  of  whose  prosperity  this  magnificence  and 
wealth  was  but  the  symbol.  The  florid  and  exuberant  Flemish 
nature  is  as  visible  in  the  extravagance  of  these  festivals  as  it 
is  in  the  pictures  of  the  grandest  of  their  artists. 

For  the  towns  of  Flanders  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  towns 
of  Europe  in  wealth  and  abundance  as  much  as  the  dukes 
surpassed  other  princes.  The  Netherlands  were  then  the  mart 
and  workshop  of  the  whole  earth.  Their  rich  stuffs  of  satin  and 
velvet,  their  cunning  workmanship  in  wood,  iron,  copper  and 
gold,  found  a  way  into  all  lands,  and  the  brands  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  their  chief  towns  were  as  well  known  in  Cairo 
and  Damascus  as  in  London  or  Madrid.  In  the  mart  of  Bruges 
were  heaped  the  products  of  the  whole  earth  ;  the  spices  of  the 
East  were  exchanged  for  the  amber  and  product  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  Baltic.  Nor  was  the  wealth  of  these  great  towns  their 
only  characteristic;  the  artificers  were  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  pike  and  sword  as  with  the  instruments  of  labour. 
The  lusty  and  turbulent  spirit  of  freedom  had  secured  for 
them  privileges  and  charters  which  they  well  knew  how  to  defend 
in  the  field ;  before  Morgarten  and  before  Cressy  they  had  shown 
in  the  great  rout  of  Courtrai  what  mere  ‘  vilains  ’  could  eflPect  on 
foot  against  the  proudest  and  most  numerous  of  European  aris¬ 
tocracies  :  the  example  of  their  struggles  for  independence  had 
a  contagious  influence  throughout  the  continent,  and  the  chaperon 
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hlanc  of  Ghent  was  adopted  as  the  badge  of  freedom  by  the 
citizens  of  Paris. 

Possessing  these  rich  and  populous  regions  of  Flanders,  the 
dukes  could  aflford  to  leave  almost  untaxed  their  ancestral  do¬ 
minions  of  the  two  Burgundies,  which  supplied  them  only  with 
troops.  Nevertheless,  amid  all  their  riches  and  power,  the  ano¬ 
maly  of  their  position  as  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France  grew 
more  and  more  apparent  with  the  growth  of  the  two  countries. 
Even  while  the  Duke  sat  as  head  of  the  chapter  of  the  Toison 
d  Or,  in  more  than  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  sovereign,  he  might 
receive  a  legal  summons  from  a  black-robed  usher  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris.  The  diversity  of  races  under  his  rule,  which 
made  his  dominions  the  Austria  of  the  middle  ages,  increased 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  That  such  difficulties  might  have 
been  overcome,  and  the  power  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  placed 
on  a  firm  and  independent  basis,  is  fully  possible,  especially  at 
a  time  when  the  characteristics  of  nationality  were  less  strongly 
marked  than  they  are  now ;  but  in  any  case  great  political  tact 
and  prudence,  or  very  great  military  genius,  could  alone  have 
accomplished  it.  Charles  the  Bold  attempted  to  solve  the  pro¬ 
blem  without  either  of  these  qualities,  and  the  history  of  his 
disastrous  career  we  have  now  to  consider. 

The  calamitous  conflicts  of  the  royalty  of  France  with  the 
sires  des  Jletirs  de  lys,  as  her  great  feudatories  of  royal  blood 
were  called,  were  prepared  by  the  improvidence  of  the  first 
Valois,  who  renewed  the  system  of  granting  large  provinces  in 
apanage  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  royal  family,  a  practice  of 
which  the  wisest  of  the  Capetian  monarchs  had  seen  the  perni¬ 
cious  consequences,  and  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  abolish. 
The  most  fatal  of  such  errors,  however,  was  that  by  which  the 
House  of  Burgundy  was  created,  or  rather  re-created,  by  John, 
the  second  Prince  of  the  Valois  race.  The  Duchy  of  Burgundy, 
established  by  the  Capetian  dynasty,  had  become  extinct  in  the 
person  of  Philip  de  Kouvres,  a  descendant  of  a  younger  branch 
of  the  former  royal  line,  on  whom  the  duchy  was  first  conferred. 
Hud  John  followed  the  example  of  Louis  le  Gros,  Philip 
Augustus,  or  Louis  IX.,  he  would  have  regarded  this  as  a  happy 
accident,  and  united  the  duchy  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  France. 
But  in  a  blind  fit  of  affection  for  his  youngest  son  Philip,  who 
had  fought  by  his  side  at  Poictiers,  he  created  afresh  for  him 
the  feudal  sovereignty  of  Burgundy,  subject  to  the  usual  con¬ 
ditions  of  homage  and  reversion  to  the  crown.  Philip  le  Hardi, 
thus  first  duke  of  the  new  line,  sought  and  obtained  in  marriage 
Margaret,  the  widow  of  Philip  de  Rouvres,  the  last  holder  of 
the  duchy — a  marriage  of  policy  which  raised  his  2>ower  at 
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once  to  the  level  of  any  European  sovereignty,  since  Margaret 
was  not  only  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis  van  Male,  Count 
01  Flanders  and  Artois,  but  as  widow  of  Philip  deRouvres,  added 
to  this  magnihcent  dowry  the  sovereignty  of  Tranche  Comte,  a 
fief  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  whose  surname  of  the  Wise 
or  the  Learned  rightly  characterises  his  superiority  of  intelligence 
among  the  unlettered  chieftains  of  a  feudal  age,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  weakly  monarch  reigned  supreme  in  the  cabinet,  and 
the  arm  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  conquered  in  the  field  and 
liberated  the  soil  of  France  from  the  feet  of  English  invasion 
and  the  brigandage  of  the  Great  Company,  Philip  the  Bold 
played  no  more  than  a  subordinate  part  together  with  the  other 
Princes  of  the  Blood.  But  when  Charles  VI.  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  on  the  premature  death  of  his  father  in  1380,  a  period 
arrived  in  which  the  crown  remained  without  defence  against 
the  encroaching  ambition  of  its  vassals.  During  his  long  and 
disastrous  reign  of  forty-two  years,  he  was  king  only  in  name  ; 
for  the  first  eight  years  after  his  accession  he  was  in  minority, 
and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  lunacy,  with  brief  intervals  of  reason.  The  royal 
power  and  the  welfare  of  France  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  uncles  of  the  king,  among  whom  Philip  assumed 
and  kept  the  pre-eminence;  great,  however,  as  had  been  the 
evil  which  Philip  the  Bold  had  wrought  upon  France,  it  was 
msignificant  compared  with  that  entailed  by  his  son  John  the 
Fearless. 

The  unhappy  king  living  in  confinement,  unwashed,  unshorn, 
flying  into  fury  upon  his  attendants,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
his  food  like  a  wolf,  seemed  but  a  type  of  the  general  disorder 
of  the  public  mind.  John  the  Fearless  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
place  in  the  royal  council,  but  his  sombre,  taciturn,  and  morose 
nature  was  exasperated  by  the  rival  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  the  king — a  prince  endowed  with  all  the 
graces  of  person  and  manners  calculated  to  win  the  smiles  of 
ladies  and  the  favour  of  the  court.  John  the  Fearless,  on  the 
other  hand,  following  in  the  later  steps  of  his  father,,  sought  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  citizens  of  Paris,  who  were  during 
this  period  in  a  normal  state  of  revolt  in  defence  of  their  rights 
and  privileges,  and  to  resist  the  Incessant  demands  of  the  royal 
exchequer.  Private  jealousy,  as  was  said,  from  the  intimaey 
of  Louis  of  Orleans  with  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  inflamed 
in  the  breast  of  the  Duke  the  spirit  of  public  rivalry  to  deadly 
animosity,  until  urged,  as  he  himself  avowed,  by  the  promptings 
of  the  Evil  One,  he  caused  his  rival  to  be  assassinated,  with 
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<'ircunistance8  of  great  ferocity,  shortly  after  a  reconciliation  had 
been  elfected  between  them,  in  token  of  which  they  had  taken 
the  Sacrament  together,  and  sworn  to  love  and  fraternity.  From 
that  period  until  the  murder  of  John  himself  at  the  famous  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Dauphin  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  France 
was  a  theatre  of  horrors  which  have  hardly  their  parallel  in 
the  whole  course  of  history.  The  inhuman  warfare  of  the  Bur¬ 
gundians  and  Armagnacs  literally  converted  the  most  fertile 
tracts  of  France  into  deserts.  Roads  disappeared — juable  land 
was  overgrown  with  brambles  and  forests.  None  dared  to  live 
e.xcept  within  walled  towns.  Wolves  feasted  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  the  desolation  of  the  capital  exceeded  that  denounced 
on  the  doomed  cities  of  Holy  AVrit.*  To  such  calamities  were 
added,  through  the  instrumentality  of  John  the  Fearless,  ’.hose 
of  the  English  invasion.  Azincourt  was  the  Cannae  of  the 
nobility  of  France,  and  John  the  Fearless  was  as  fatal  in  his 
death  as  he  had  been  in  life  to  his  country.  Through  the 
death-wound  in  his  skull,  it  was  said,  the  English  entered  the 
gates  of  Paris. 

That  sanguinary  deed  of  vengeance  and  treachery  was,  indeed, 
more  advantageous  to  the  English  than  many  victories.  Philip 
the  new  Duke,  in  revenge  of  his  father’s  murder,  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Henry  V.,  and  accepted  without  scruple  the  very 
conditions  which  the  English  monarch  had  been  unable  to 
impose  upon  John  the  Fearless.  During  the  two  following 
years  till  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  1422,  Philip 
was  actively  engaged  on  the  English  side  ;  and  one  of  the  last 
injunctions  of  the  King  was  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  causes  of 
misunderstanding  arose. 

Philip  was  apprehensive  of  the  establishment  of  a  foreign 
power  in  the  country,  powerful  enough  to  be  independent  of 
his  support ;  he  had  endured  much  slighting  treatment,  and  a 
great  breach  of  the  Anglo-Burgundian  alliance  was  caused  by 
the  death  of  Anne  of  Burgundy,  his  sister,  the  wife  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  so  worthily  succeeded  his  royal 
brother  in  the  regency  of  France.  The  enthusiasm  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  purest  incarnation  of  sanctity  and  heroism  which 
it  was  ever  given  to  any  nation  to  exhibit,  changed  the  current 
of  English  victory.  To  the  Duke  himself  Joan  appealed  in 
a  pathetic  letter  a  mains  jointes,  to  have  pity  upon  France, 

*  Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  call  to  mind  the  very  power¬ 
ful  picture  of  this  revolting  period  of  French  history  drawn  by  Mr. 
Henry  Taylor  in  his  last  tragedy  ‘  St.  Clement’s  Eve.* 
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immediately  after  the  warrior  maiden  had  led  her  king  trium¬ 
phantly  to  his  coronation  at  Reims.  Philip,  however,  was 
about  this  time  celebrating  at  Bruges  his  third  marriage  with 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  the  mother  of  Charles  the  Bold  ;  iu  whose 
honour  he  gave  feasts  and  tournaments  of  the  noted  Burgun¬ 
dian  magnificence,  and  instituted  the  celebrated  order  of  the 
Toison  (T  Or.  And  it  was  not  until  four  years  after  Joan 
had  been  betrayed  to  martyrdom  by  an  ungrateful  king  and 
envious  favourites,  that  Philip,  weary  of  the  war  and  the  im¬ 
mense  expenditure  which  it  entailed,  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
Arras  in  1435  with  Charles  VII.,  and  dictated  terms  to  his 
sovereign  as  a  conqueror.  While  the  arrangements  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  this  treaty,  news  were  received  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  loss  of  that 
great  support  of  the  English  power  and  the  defection  of  Philip, 
eighteen  long  years  ensued  before  the  invasion  came  to  an 
end  in  France,  with  the  surrender  of  Bordeaux  and  the  death 
of  the  brave  Talbot,  who  for  forty  years  had  made  war  upon 
French  soil. 

No  sooner  were  the  English  removed,  than  France  and  royalty 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  Burgundy  and  feudalism. 
Subjects  of  dispute  could  not  long  be  wanting  between  two 
powers  not  unequally  matched,  whose  respective  positions  were 
so  ill  defined,  and  whose  relations  were  so  inextricably  inter¬ 
mingled.  Even  when  the  news  arrived  at  the  Burgundian 
court  of  the  descent  of  Talbot  upon  Gulenne,  one  of  the  Duke’s 
nearest  confidants  exclaimed,  ‘  Would  that  the  English  were 
‘  now  in  Rouen  and  in  all  Normandy  !  ’  For  Philip  at  that  very 
time  was  engaged  in  arms  against  his  city  of  Ghent,  which  had 
appealed  to  the  King  as  sovereign  and  protector  of  her  privi¬ 
leges,  and  had  at  this  very  time  his  ambassadors  within  her 
walls.  During  the  long  period,  however,  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  Treaty  of  Arras  and  the  death  of  Charles  VII.,  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  were  confined  to  the  limits  of  jealous  diplo¬ 
macy  and  remonstrance.  The  policy  of  Philip  was  on  the  whole 
a  policy  of  peace,  and  his  dominions  enjoyed  a  state  of  pros¬ 
perity  surpassing  that  of  every  other  principality  of  Europe. 
In  his  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years,  the  splendour,  power,  and 
wealth  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  reached  ita  apogee  of 
grandeur,  and  the  province  of  Flanders  its  greatest  felicity. 

The  incongruous  relations,  however,  of  the  courts  of  France 
and  Burgundy  became  still  more  complicated  by  the  refuge 
afforded  by  Duke  Philip  to  the  Dauphin,  who,  after  having  taken 
up  arms  against  his  father  at  eighteen,  in  the  faction  of  the  Pra- 
guerky  remained  ever  afterwards  at  variance  with  the  King.  This 
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strange  character  lived  or  affected  to  live  in  constant  suspicion 
of  the  designs  of  Charles  VII.  and  his  counsellors  against  him¬ 
self  :  he  believed  that  the  King  entertained  a  project  of  settling 
the  descent  of  the  crown  upon  his  brother  the  Due  de  Berri — and 
declared  that  he  stood  in  fear  of  secret  assassination  or  jMjrpetual 
imprisonment, — a  fear  which  had  some  colour  of  justification, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  himself  suspected  of  having  poisoned  Agnes 
Sorel,  his  father’s  mistress.  Louis  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence  from  the  court  for  four  months,  had,  as  Charles  com¬ 
plained,  stayed  away  for  ten  years.  Of  late  he  had  entrenched 
himself  in  his  government  of  Dauphiny,  and  found  vent  for  his 
ceaseless  activity  in  the  independent  administration  of  his  pro¬ 
vince.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
in  defiance  of  the  objections  of  his  father,  and  he  scouted 
the  royal  mandates  when  the  Dauphinois  appealed  to  the 
latter  against  the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  governor;  at  length 
when  the  patience  of  Charles  was  exhausted,  an  army  was  sent 
against  him.  Louis  then  fied  and  sought  tlie  protection  of 
Philip  at  Brussels ;  writing  to  the  King,  that  at  the  request  of 
the  Holy  Father,  he  was  gone  to  join  ‘his  fair  uncle  of  Bur- 

*  gundy,  who  was  about  to  make  w’ar  upon  the  Turks  for  the 
‘  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith.’  Charles  VII.,  on  hearing  of 
the  hospitable  reception  of  his  son  by  his  vassid,  said,  ‘  He  has 

*  received  a  fox  who  will  eat  up  his  chickens.’ 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  caprice  of  destiny  which  thus  placed 
the  prince,  who  was  the  incarnation  of  all  that  was  anti-feudal 
and  anti-chivalrous,  at  the  very  court  which  was  regarded  as 
the  fountain-head  of  all  the  feudalism  and  chivalry  of  the  time. 
It  was,  as  Michelet  observes,  a  new  episode  of  the  fable  of 
Kenard  and  Isengrin.  The  Dauphin,  humble,  repentant,  sub¬ 
missive,  patient,  amiable  in  excess,  was  in  the  house  of  his 
enemy,  ingratiating  himself  with  his  ministers,  playing  the 
peace-maker  in  family  differences,  observ’ant  of  court  intrigues, 
watching  quietly  everything  and  everybody,  and,  above  all, 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his 
sombre  and  tragic  cousin,  the  Count  of  Charolais,  the  Heir  of 
Burgundy,  the  great  rival  of  his  life.  The  Daupiiin  was  now 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  while  the  Count  of  Charolais  was  ten 
years  younger — and  this  disparity  of  years  is  of  itself  deeply 
significant.  Louis,  whose  mission  it  was  to  supplant  the  old 
rule  of  tumultuous  violence  by  modern  state-craft  and  organisa¬ 
tion,  required  more  time  for  his  faculties  and  judgment  to  ripen, 
to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  things,  men,  and  policy  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes.  While  his  adversary, 
who  was  to  represent  the  old  reign,  could  best  carry  out  his 
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schemes  with  the  vigour  and  passion  of  early  youth.  The  one, 
moreover,  was  the  son  of  ad^rsity,  the  other  of  prosperity. 
The  Dauphin  was  born  at  the  time  that  his  father  was  styled 
with  ridicule  by  his  enemies  *the  monarch  of  Bourges,’  and 
dmed  with  his  captains  as  sparely  as  any  respectable  citizen; 
as  a  youth  his  pension  bad  been  but  ten  crowns  a  month,  and 
early  acquaintance  with  hardship  and  misfortune  had  quickened 
his  intelligence  and  subdued  all  passions  but  those  coincident 
with  his  policy. 

The  six  years  which  Louis  spent  in  exile  in  the  court  of 
Burgundy  passed  peacefully  away.  The  two  aged  princes  made 
war  upon  each  other  solely  by  embassy — both  having  intract¬ 
able  sons,  against  whom  it  gave  them  full  occupation  to  be  on 
their  guard.  But  even  in  revolt  against  paternal  authority  the 
two  heirs-apparent  displayed  their  essentially  ditferent  natures. 
Louis  remained  entirely  aloof  from  his  parent,  and  treated  his 
remonstrances  with  a  mock  deference  and  protestations  of  filial 
alfection  which  showed  that  he  had  no  heart  at  all.  While  the 
Count  of  Charolais’s  disputes  with  his  father  arose  from  a  stub¬ 
born  will  and  a  violent  temper,  aroused  by  jealousy  of  the  Croys, 
the  Duke’s  favourites  and  ministers,  and  ^ways  admitted  of  re¬ 
conciliation.  Louis  in  these  family  difficulties  kept  friends  with 
both  parties;  and  generally  the  part  he  played  both  with  princes 
and  w’ith  courtiers  was  that  of  excessive  good  fellowship  and 
condescension, — riding,  hunting,  hawking  with  all;  telling  and 
hearing  broad  tales  and  jests,  and  even  borrowing  money  here 
and  there,  on  note  of  hand.  But  the  time  arrived  at  which  it 
was  to  be  seen  what  reality  there  was  behind  this  supple  and 
insinuating  character.  Charles  VII.  died,  and  the  old  Duke  of 
Burgundy  escorted  his  guest  to  his  coronation  at  Heims  with 
all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Burgundian  court.  Indeed, 
so  vast  was  the  state  of  the  Duke,  so  dazzling  the  blaze  of 
diamonds  and  jewellery  not  only  on  his  person  but  on  the  bridle 
and  trappings  of  his  steed,  which  swept  the  very  ground, 
that  he  looked  like  an  emperor  by  the  side  of  the  King,  in 
spite  of  his  white  steed  and  his  suit  of  crimson  and  satin.  All 
the  magnificence  which  surrounded  him,  both  at  Heims  and  at 
Paris — the  gorgeous  nobles,  archers,  and  men-at-arms,  the  very 
plate  of  his  coronation  banquet — was  provided  by  Philip ;  and 
the  King  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  humouring  the  vanity 
and  love  of  ostentation  of  the  old  prince  to  its  very  extremity. 
Though  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  France  was  by  custom  a 
chevalier  from  his  baptism,  he  insisted  at  the  coronation  on  being 
knighted  by  his  vassal,  and  after  making  a  few  knights  himself, 
handed  the  sword  to  Philip,  on  pretence  that  the  fatigue  was 
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too  much  for  him.  But  in  spite  of  his  effusive  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  humility,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  turning  all 
this  display  into  ridicule.  At  the  coronation  banquet  he  took 
his  crown  off  as  though  too  heavy  for  him,  and  placed  it  by  his 
side  ;  and  instead  of  conversing  with  the  great  noblemen  about 
him,  talked  familiarly  with  one  Philippe  Pot,  who  stood  behind 
his  chair,  a  gentleman  of  Burgundy,  a  subtil  et  joyeiix  confrere. 
Stranger  still  was  the  trick  he  played  at  the  splendid  tournament 
given  by  the  Duke  during  his  stay  at  Paris.  After  the  Count  of 
Charolais  and  all  the  great  seigneurs  had  well  jousted  and  dis¬ 
played  their  elaborate  armour,  bl.izing  jewellery,  and  gorgeous 
plumes  before  the  astounded  populace,  a  champion  of  uncouth 
aspect  entered  the  lists,  himself  and  steed  grotesquely  accoutred 
in  rough  skins :  this  bold  spearsman  attacked  one  after  another 
the  noble  jousters,  so  that  nothing  stood  before  him.*  He  was 
in  fact  a  man-at-arms,  hired  by  the  King,  who  enjoyed  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  this  holiday  chivalry  from  behind  a  window  in 
company  with  certain  ladies  of  Paris,  and  thus  anticipated  in 
eflSgy  his  treatment  of  the  spurious  feudalism  of  the  age. 

Before,  however,  the  Duke  had  withdrawn  his  Burgundian 
][X)mp  from  the  Hotel  d’ Artois  and  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
populace  of  Paris,  Louis  had  doffed  his  coronation  suit  and  put 
on  that  mean  apparel  to  which  he  adhered  his  whole  life  long,— 
a  sort  of  pilgrim  garb,  of  grey  fustian  with  a  short  cape  of  the 
same  material  and  travelling  boots,  a  shabby  hat  with  a  leaden 
image  of  the  Virgin  attached  to  it,  and  a  rosary  of  wooden  beads 
round  his  neck.  It  seemed  that  he  had  laid  out  his  life  to  be 
one  of  business  and  travel,  and  this  was  his  working  suit.  No 
state,  no  gaiety,  was  to  be  found  in  the  melancholy  habitations 
in  which  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  various  parts  of  France. 
The  tradition  of  the  gay  and  brilliant  court  of  the  Valois,  and 
the  contrast  of  the  voluptuous  pageantry  of  Brussels,  made  such 
a  monotonous  existence  almost  intolerable  to  his  own  wife  and 
sister. 

Louis  began,  notwithstanding  the  value  he  set  upon  dissimula¬ 
tion  as  a  method  of  state-craft,  by  showing  his  cards  too  openly. 
His  two  great  faults,  besides  an  entire  lack  of  morality,  which 
he  probably  did  not  consider  a  fault,  were  impatient  eagerness 
and  a  malicious  love  of  waggery  and  irony,  even  before  it  was 
safe  to  indulge  in  them.  These  failings,  however,  he  managed 


*  This  incident,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Cliastellain,  is  strangely 
omitted  by  3Ir.  Kirk,  who  is  usually  so  prolix  in  his  narrative,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  whole  history  of  Louis  XI. 
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to  correct  with  experience,  and  of  experience  he  was  destined 
to  have  no  deficiency.  Such,  however,  was  the  disposition  of 
offices  and  such  the  first  measures  of  the  new  reign,  that  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  other  great  nobles  immediately 
divined  the  object  of  the  King’s  policy, — the  destruction  of  the 
oligarchy  of  princes  and  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the 
bands  of  the  Sovereign :  they  understood  from  the  ministers  by 
whom  he  surrounded  himself,  as  Comines  says,  that  Louis  *  etoit 
‘  natnrellement  ami  des  gens  de  moyen  etat,  et  ennemi  de  tous 
‘ grans  gui  pouvoient  se  passer  de  lui' 

Tlie  first  successful  stroke  of  policy  of  the  King  was  the 
recovery  from  the  House  of  Burgundy  of  the  possession  of  the 
towns  of  the  Somme,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  Philip  by  the 
Treaty  of  Arras  for  400,000  gold  crowns,  and  of  which  he  had 
taken  possession.  The  story  of  this,  the  first  and  earliest  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  Louis  against  the  House  of  Burgundy,  is  hardly 
told  by  Mr.  Kirk  with  sufficient  clearness  and  prominence. 
The  transaction  is  most  illustrative  of  the  insinuating  craft  and 
dexterous  management  of  Louis  in  taking  advant^e  of  the 
discord  existing  between  the  Count  of  Charolais  and  the  Croys, 
the  rivalry  between  the  latter  and  the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  and  the 
disputes  of  the  Duke  with  the  city  of  Ghent.  The  recovery 
of  these  towns  on  the  Somme  was  the  object  of  the  most  eager 
jwlicy  of  Louis  from  the  very  moment  of  his  accession.  France 
without  them  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
In  possession  of  Peronne,  Amiens,  and  Abbeville,  of  Picardy 
and  Artois,  he  might  introduce  the  English  through  Calais  in 
two  days  into  the  heart  of  France.  By  incessant  application 
of  every  diplomatic  ruse  to  wear  out  the  resistance  of  the  Duke, 
and  widen  the  breach  existing  between  him  and  his  son,  he 
got  the  old  man  to  consent  to  give  up  the  towns  on  condition 
of  the  money  being  paid.  When  he  signed  the  agreement 
Philip  had  no  thought  that  so  large  a  sum  of  money  could  be 
found  within  the  stipulated  time.  But  no  sooner  was  compliance 
extorted  than  the  astonished  prince  found  200,000  gold  crowns  in 
his  hands,  and  the  rest  was  not  long  in  forthcoming.  The  min¬ 
isters  of  Louis  also  considered  it  impossible  to  find  so  large  a  sum 
on  the  instant.  But  their  master  would  admit  of  no  objections. 
He  sent  one  here,  another  there,  with  such  precipitation  that,  as 
they  said,  they  had  scarcely  time  to  draw  on  their  boots.  He 
begged,  implored,  insisted,  threatened  on  all  sides.  The  money 
must  be  found,  he  said ;  10,000  francs  here,  35,000  there,  and 
so  on,  it  seemed  to  him,  were  to  be  got  en  ung  pas  dCdne;  and, 
to  complete  the  sum,  the  impatient  monarch  made  no  scruple  of 
dragging  up  the  deposits  from  the  crypts  of  Notre  Dame,  which 
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were  in  trust  of  the  parliament,  and  the  property  of  orphans, 
widows,  and  suitors. 

If  the  Count  of  Charolais,  then  at  variance  with  and  separated 
from  his  father,  had  no  suspicions  before,  he  now  fully  understood 
that  nothing  but  implacable  hostility  could  exist  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  new  King;  he  took  his  measures  accordingly, 
and  began  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
a  measure  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  Louis. 
The  affair  of  Rubempre,  how'ever,  brought  matters  to  an  open 
rupture.  This  adventurer,  a  relative  of  the  Croys,  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  employed  in  a  scheme  for  kidnapping  the  Count 
of  Charolais,  while  staying  at  his  castle  of  Gorcum,  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  and  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  spot.  Rumour,  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  proof,  said  that  he  was  employed  by  the  King. 
An  angry  interchange  of  complaints  took  place  between  the 
two  courts,  and  the  result  turned  wholly  against  Louis.  The 
Count  became  reconciled  to  his  father,  and  assumed  thencefortli 
a  larger  share  of  the  government  than  he  had  ever  before  been 
able  to  obtain.  The  Croys,  who  had  been  bought  over  by 
Louis,  were  dismissed,  and  the  Count  sent  a  message  to  the 
King  that  he  should  repent  of  his  proceedings  before  a  year  was 
out.  Indeed,  after  one  more  scene  of  violence  between  the 
Duke  and  his  son,  on  account  of  the  Croys,  the  old  prince  felt 
that  his  energy  was  exhausted,  and  that  it  was  time  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  influence  of  his  son;  the  real  reign  of  Charles 
the  Bold  then  commenced.  Philip,  his  father,  had  still  suffi¬ 
cient  love  and  attachment  to  France  left  in  him  to  make  him 
desire  peace  and  refuse  to  join  her  enemies ;  but  Charles,  with 
no  such  associations,  was  eager  to  seize  upon  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  humbling  Louis  XI.  The  princes  of  the  blood  and 
the  great  vassals,  with  the  Due  de  Berri,  the  King’s  brother, 
as  their  nominal  head,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  enumerating  their  various  grievances,  and  announcing 
their  resolution  to  take  the  field  ‘pour  le  hien  de  la  chose puhliqve' 
The  Due  de  Berri,  a  poor,  weak-minded,  young  prince,  seems  to 
have  been  driven  merely  by  ennui  and  the  monotonous  life  of  his 
brother’s  court  to  join  the  coalition.  And  the  young  nobles, 
who  had  heard  tales  of  the  brilliant  court  life  of  the  Valois, 
or  beheld  the  magnificent  state  of  Burgundy,  rushed  to  arms 
from  similar  reasons  of  discontent.  Even  the  wife  and  sister 
of  Louis,  after  a  visit  to  Burgundy,  declared  that  one  day  of 
the  festivities  of  Hesdin  or  Brussels  was  worth  a  whole  existence 
at  the  Court  of  France.  But  in  addition  to  the  crime  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  dull  court,  Louis  also  commenced  to  utter  edicts  against 
the  private  right  of  hunting  —measures  which  he  had  formerly 
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carried  out  in  Dauphiny,  and  which,  if  adopted  in  France, 
would  have  rendered  the  life  of  the  noble  more  intolerable  in 
the  eountry  than  it  already  was  at  court.* 

The  King  saw  the  gathering  of  the  storm  and  endeavoured 
to  make  bead  against  it ;  he  made  what  alliances  he  could 
to  strengthen  himself  abroad,  especially  with  Francesco  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  the  object  of  his  constant  admiration;  but 
within  the  boundaries  of  France,  he  stood  alone  against  the 
great  feudatories,  the  chief  of  whom,  besides  his  own  brother 
and  the  Count  of  Charolais,  were  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who, 
alone  of  his  order,  proudly  styled  himself  Duke  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  whom  Louis  had  deprived 
of  the  government  of  Guienne,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  of  the 
House  of  Anjou,  and  the  heads  of  the  House  of  Armagnac. 
The  campaign  was  a  brief  one.  After  the  indecisive  battle 
of  Montlhery,  the  allies  blockaded  Paris,  and  then  the  King, 
placing  more  faith  in  his  talent  for  diplomacy  than  his  capa¬ 
city  as  a  general,  and  taking  the  advice  of  Sforaa,  who 
told  him  to  try  every  scheme  in  order  to  divide  his  enemies, 
determined  to  make  peace  with  his  foes  upon  their  own  terms, 

I  and  to  trust  to  his  own  ingenuity  and  that  inevitable  discord 
which  must  accompany  the  division  of  spoil  among  the  victors, 

1  to  be  enabled  to  repay  himself  for  his  present  sacritices.  These, 
however,  were  enormous.  The  King  gave  up  the  towns  of 

I  the  Somme  to  Charles  for  life,  without  demanding  restitution 
of  the  400,000  crowns.  The  Count  of  St.  Pol,  the  chief 
vassal  of  Burgundy,  and  commander  of  the  hostile  forces,  was 
made  constable  of  France.  The  King’s  brother  was  invested 

I  with  Normandy  under  an  hereditary  title,  on  conditions  which 
made  him  more  independent  even  than  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
thus  reviving  the  fatal  system  of  apanage  in  its  most  dangerous 
form.  An  infinite  number  of  lordships,  immunities,  and  pensions 
were  distributed  among  the  lesser  nobles.  All  present  claims 
were  thus  satisfied,  and  one  only  point  was  overlooked,  le  bien 
public,  the  ostensible  cause  of  taking  arms,  for  which  extremely 
slender  provisions  were  thought  necessary. 

But  the  honour  of  the  King,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to 
Louis  XL,  received  a  greater  attaint  by  his  desertion  of  his  ally, 
the  town  of  Liege,  than  by  the  immense  concessions  which  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  make  to  his  enemies.  The  episcopal 
principality  of  Liege,  spread  along  the  course  of  the  Meuse  as  it 


*  Mr.  Kirk  omits  to  take  notice  of  this  strange  attempt  of  Louis  XL 
to  interfere  with  the  sporting  privileges  of  the  nobility,  which  they 
guarded  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
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emerges  out  of  the  picturesque  forest  of  Ardennes,  from  extrac¬ 
tion,  language  and  position,  had  always  remained  strongly 
attached  to  France.  While  the  rest  of  Flanders  conquered  the 
ground  it  stood  upon,  as  well  as  its  riches,  from  the  sea  and  foreign 
commerce,  Li4ge  and  her  sister  cities  extracted  their  fortunes 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Their  mines  of  iron,  copi)er,  and 
coal  were  the  sources  of  industrial  inAiufacture  on  such  a  scale 
as  the  world  had  never  yet  seen.  They  were  the  Birmingham 
and  the  Sheffield  not  only  of  Flanders  but  of  France.  The 
copper  manufacture  of  Dinant  was  especially  celebrated,  so 
that  household  utensils  of  that  description  passed  by  the  name 
of  Dinanderie.  The  government  of  Liege  was  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  among  that  of  .any  of  the  franchised  towns  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  State,  indeed,  was  ecclesiastical.  The  chapter  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Lambert — with  the  bishop  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative  head — held  the  sovereign  power,  but  this  power  was 
limited  by  strictly  constitutional  checks.  In  no  part  of  Europe 
were  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  so  scanty  and  their  authority 
so  small.  Ecclesiastics  zealous  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
the  order,  and  a  people  influenced  with  the  warmest  passion 
for  freedom,  had  made  common  cause  against  them.  Equality 
was  carried  to  a  length  unknown  in  any  of  the  other  Flemish 
cities.  Every  citizen  .above  the  age  of  fifteen  had  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  was  eligible  to  office.  There  was  not  even  a 
burgher  aristocracy,  as  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  Louvain,  and  Brussels. 
The  small  guilds  were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  great ;  the 
apprentice  with  his  master.  The  nobles  themselves  were 
obliged  to  become  members  of  a  guild  in  order  to  be  cap¬ 
able  of  election.  The  lesser  and  dependent  towns — Dinant, 
Huy,  Tongres,  Saint  Trend,  were  not  kept,  like  those  of 
the  proud  cities  of  Flanders,  in  humiliating  subservience,  but 
associated  in  the  councils  of  administration  and  justice.  The 
stranger  was  readily  admitted  to  rights  of  citizenship :  hence 
from  all  parts  workmen  flocked  to  this  great  centre  of  labour 
and  enterprise.  Based  on  such  free  institutions,  animated  by 
the  active  industry  of  the  city,  and  the  boisterous  athletic  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  people,  the  public  life  of  Li6ge  was  one  of  vigorous 
energy  and  joyous  movement,*  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
labour  market,  ecclesiastical  state  and  ceremonies,  civic  rivalry, 
factions,  seditions,  and  battles  formed  the  changing  incidents. 
Since  the  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  the  bish^op  and  his 
chapter,  it  had  escaped  the  fate  of  its  neighbours,  of  being 
absorbed  into  the  possessions  of  the  House  of  Burgundy ;  yet 
the  latter,  by  its  encroaching  policy,  and  by  the  annexation  of 
Namur,  Luxembourg,  and  Brabant,  began  to  coil  itself  around 
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this  vivacious  commonwealth  in  menacing  folds.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  bishop  relied  for  support  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  authority  on  the  terrors  of  the  Papal  interdict,  and 
the  suspension  of  ^1  courts  of  justice  within  the  city,  which  he 
could  cause  by  simply  retiring  to  a  neighbouring  city  and 
carrying  with  him  the  staff  of  justice.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  power  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
began  to  exercise  a  fatal  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  small 
and  vigorous  people. 

In  1408,  the  reigning  bishop  being  *  in  debate’  with  his 
subjects,  John  the  Fearless  came  to  his  assistance,  and  inflicted 
on  the  Liegois  a  disastrous  defeat,  in  which  they  lost  twenty- 
six  thousand  slain,  and  concluded  the  first  humiliating  peace 
with  the  House  of  Burgundy.  Since  that  period  the  power 
of  the  Dukes  had  been  continually  in  the  ascendant;  and 
although  Philip  the  Good  was  not  himself  able  to  mount  the 
episcopal  throne  of  Liege,  he  was,  nevertheless,  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  influence  with  the  Pope  and  obtain  the  nomination 
on  a  vacancy  of  a  favourite  or  younger  member  of  his  family. 

In  1456  he  thus  extorted  by  threats  the  resignation  of  the 
bishop,  John  of  Heinsberg,  an  easy-tempered  prelate  of  win¬ 
ning  and  popular  manners,  and  procur^  the  nomination  of 
his  nephew,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  still 
a  student  at  Louvain.  Though  not  yet  admitted  to  holy 
orders,  the  youth  obtained  a  dispensation  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  the  temporal  functions  of  his  office  ;  and  with  a  troop 
of  Burgundian  and  Brabant  cavaliers  entered  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  city.  The  disorders  and  misgovernment  of  this 
youth  and  his  companions  increased  so  much  the  discontent  of 
the  Liegois  at  falling  into  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  that  they  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  their  boy- 
bishop  left  the  town  to  lead  a  life  of  sensuality  and  debauch  at 
Huy,  while  inflicting  on  the  disobedient  city  all  the  terrible 
consequences  of  the  Papal  interdict.  During  the  various  phases 
of  revolution  the  people  appealed  from  the  interdict  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  from  the  Archbishop  to  the  Papal 
Legate,  from  the  Legate  to  the  Pope,  and  from  the  ‘  Pope 
*  ill-informed  to  the  Pope  better-informed,’  but  without  effect ; 
for  the  Pope  confirmed  the  interdict  with  the  usual  ana¬ 
themas  in  case  its  provisions  were  not  complied  with,  and 
invited  the  princes  to  the  aid  of  the  Church  to  reduce  its  rebel¬ 
lious  vassals,  and  especially  entrusted  the  task  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 

At  this  crisis  the  War  of  the  Public  Weal  broke  out,  and  the 
politic  Louis  saw  at  once  the  advantage  of  securing  an  ally  in 
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Liege,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Burgundian  dominions.  The 
agents  of  Louis  appeared  at  Liege  prodigal  of  money  and  pro¬ 
mises,  and  inviting  the  towns  of  the  piineipality  to  enter  into  a 
league  with  the  French  monarch.  A  treaty  was  signed  binding 
the  parties  to  wage  common  war  agmnst  Philip,  and  to  make  no 
peace  in  which  both  were  not  included.  No  sooner  was  this 
treaty  produced  at  the  Perron — the  column  at  which  all  solemn 
acts  of  state  were  read— than  the  alarm-bell  was  rung,  the  guilds 
assembled,  displayed  their  banners,  and  marched  out  of  the  city. 
They  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Brabant,  and  began  to  devastate 
the  Burgundian  territory.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  people  had 
beeome  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  recklessness.  They 
had  for  many  years  been  cut  off  from  the  chief  markets  of  their 
industry ;  the  city  and  its  trade  had  become  unusually  impo¬ 
verished  ;  they  had  been  compelled  to  live  without  the  security 
of  law  or  the  sanctity  of  religion,  dependent  upon  casual  and 
irregularly  constituted  authorities  for  the  commonest  offices 
of  justice  and  the  daily  need  of  the  rites  of  the  Church. 
Their  first  outbreak  was  soon  repressed;  but  speedily  upon 
this  two  knights  spurred  into  the  town  with  a  despatch  of 
Louis  from  the  field  of  ^lontlhery,  according  to  which  the 
Burgundian  army  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  excitement 
of  the  people  now  knew  no  bounds,  and,  urged  onwards  by 
the  agents  of  Louis,  they  solemnly  defied  Philip  to  war.  The 
little  town  of  Dinant  was,  however,  raised  to  still  greater 
audacity  of  insult  by  the  false  report  from  Montlhery,  only  the 
insult  was  not  so  much  directed  against  the  House  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  as  against  its  rival  Bouvignes,  which  was  Burgundian. 
The  towns  were  situate  but  at  a  bow-shot’s  distance,  one  on 
cither  side  the  Meuse,  and  competition  in  the  manufacture  of 
copj)er  had  exasperated  the  animosity  arising  from  political 
differences.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  places  had  lasted  for  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  from  time  to  time  in  mutual  exasperation  they 
cannonaded  each  other  across  the  river.  In  such  manner  and 
by  frequent  sallies  from  either  town  to  cut  off  the  traders  and 
traffickers  of  its  antagonist,  and  constant  skirmishing  between 
apprentices,  they  kept  up  interminable  petty  warfare.  On  this 
occasion  a  rabble  of  idle  boys  and  apprentices  crossed  the  river 
from  Dinant,  and  planted  under  the  walls  of  Bouvignes  a  figure 
stuffed  with  hay,  with  a  cow-bell  round  its  neck,  and  a  tattered 
mantle  with  a  cross  of  St.  Andrew  painted  upon  it.  Ringing  the 
bell  they  cried,  ‘You  rascally  thieves,  don’t  you  hear  your  M.  de 
‘  Charolais  calling  you  ?  There  he  is,  the  false  traitor.’  Amid 
jests  and  jeers  of  a  gross  character,  they  hung  the  figure  up,  as 
they  said,  his  master  also  had  been  served  by  the  King  of  France, 
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riddled  it  with  arrows,  and  so  left  it.  The  people  of  Bou- 
vignes  returned  the  insult  by  throwing  a  rival  figure  of  Louis 
XL  out  of  a  bombard  over  into  the  town  of  Dinant.  While 
the  Liegois  were  in  this  frenzied  state  of  exultation,  news 
arrived  of  the  blockade  of  Paris  by  the  princes,  and,  finally, 
the  King  sent  them  word  that  he  >vas  about  to  conclude  a 
peace,  in  which  they  would  be  comprised.  In  the  final  treaty, 
however,  no  mention  was  made  of  Liege;  and  it  is  difiicult 
to  acquit  Louis  not  only  of  perfidy  towards  his  allies  in  thus 
deserting  them,  but  of  the  double  perfidy  of  not  wishing  to 
include  them  in  the  treaties,  and  of  having  incited  them  to 
the  extremities  of  revolt  by  false  intelligence,  in  order  that  the 
Count  might  find  sufiScient  occupation  with  the  disorders  of  his 
own  dominions,  to  prevent  him  from  interfering  with  his  own 
plan  of  immediate  operations. 

For  close  after  the  termination  of  the  agreement  of  Conflans, 
ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Maur,  the  scheming  brain  of  the 
French  King  set  to  work  to  follow  scrupulously  the  advice  of 
Sforza,  and  draw  off  one  by  one  the  princes  from  the  league 
against  him.  Having  effected  this,  he  proceeded,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  most  able  among  them,  to  recover 
possession  of  Normandy  from  his  brother.  The  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  as  he  foresaw,  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Flanders  to  offer  any  opposition.  Charles,  with  28,000  mounted 
men-at-arms,  had  marched  upon  Liege.  After  some  parley,  Li6ge 
submitted.  The  deputies  of  Liege  concluded  the  peace  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Piteous  Peace.’  The  terms  of  the  peace 
annihilated  all  the  most  cherished  privileges  of  the  city,  imposed 
an  enormous  fine,  established  the  Duke  as  protector  of  the 
city,  exacted  public  profession  of  repentance,  and  even  an  ex¬ 
piatory  chapel  in  remembrance  thereof.  But  the  most  galling 
condition  of  all  was  that  Dinant  was  excepted  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  peace,  and  reserved  for  vengeance.  When  the 
treaty  was  read  for  the  first  time  to  the  people  of  Liege,  they 
were  possessed  with  a  fury  of  indignation.  A  cry  arose  of 
‘  Traitors,  sellers  of  Christian  blood  !’  The  leader  of  the  embassy 
was  seized,  and  his  head  cut  off;  and  though  the  treaty  was 
formally  read  on  the  morrow,  the  Liegois  declared  they  would 
have  no  peace  in  which  Dinant  was  not  included. 

But  the  ruin  of  Dinant  as  an  examjde  had  been  implacably 
resolved  on.  The  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  apprentices  had  been 
carried  by  their  rival  of  Bouvignes  to  the  ears  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess.  The  latter  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  feminine 
vengeance  by  rude  jests  in  which  suspicion  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  her  sou ;  and  left  the  convent  in  which  she  had 
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of  late  lived  in  seclusion  to  demand  the  punishment  of  Dinant. 
Retribution  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  following  year.  The 
Duke  himself,  now  seventy-three  years  of  age,  fell  into  such  a 
paroxysm  of  anger  at  some  delay  in  the  preparations,  that  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  ensued,  which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  On  his  recovery,  amid  his  shattered  faculties  one  only 
idea  survived — that  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  city. 
Dinant,  aware  of  the  afiproaebing  storm,  and  unable  to  avert  it 
by  prayers  and  submission,  looked  on  all  sides  for  help.  The 
Li^gois  had  indeed,  immediately  after  the  proelamation  of  the 
*  Piteous  Peace,’  repented  again  of  the  abandonment  of  their 
sister  city ;  but  from  France  no  hope  was  to  be  expected:  the 
King  was  too  deeply  involved  in  alliance  with  the  Bourbons  to 
attempt  to  atone  for  his  late  perfidy  by  support  of  the  rebel 
subjects  of  the  Bourbon  bishop.  Philip  and  his  son  Charles, 
and  the  Burgundian  host,  arrived  before  Dinant  in  the  middle 
of  August,  1460.  The  town  at  first  attempted  a  brave  defence: 
confident  in  the  strength  of  its  thick  walls  and  strong  towers, 
and  the  protection  of  the  deep  and  rapid  Meuse  which  runs 
below  them.  But  its  defenders  were  ignorant  of  the  destructive 
force  which  the  progress  of  artillery  already  lent  to  a  besieging 
army.  Moreover,  the  Burgundian  batteries  had  been  newly 
fonned  in  imitation  of  those  of  France,  the  most  advanced 
of  the  time.  A  terrible  fire  was  opened  upon  the  place,  and 
continued  day  and  night.  In  a  few  days  a  breach  was 
opened;  and  after  some  debate,  the  town  surrendered  to  the 
Duke’s  mercy.  His  mercy  was  the  destruction  of  the  town, 
with  the  ferocity  and  con^pleteness  of  a  Mongol  conqueror. 
The  city  was  given  up  to  pillage.  Eight  hundred  of  those 
supposed  to  be  the  most  forward  in  the  revolt  were  tied  two 
and  two  together  and  thrown  into  the  river.  After  nine  days 
of  havoc,  the  burning  of  Dinant  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of 
August.  An  accident  advanced  the  fate  of  the  place  by  twenty- 
four  hours :  and  Charles,  to  make  sure  there  should  be  no  mis¬ 
conception  as  to  the  cause  of  its  destruction,  ordered  the  town 
to  be  set  on  fire  on  all  sides.  After  the  conflagration,  the 
remaining  walls  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  so  that  at  four 
days  from  its  commencement  it  could  be  said,  as  Charles  boasted, 
C!i flit  Dinant.  The  people  of  Li^ge,  who  had  been  on  the  point 
of  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Dinant,  were  terrified  again 
into  abject  submission,  and  renewed  the  treaty  of  the  *  Piteous 
Peace.’ 

The  people  of  Flanders  trembled  when  they  beheld  the  fate 
of  Dinant  and  Liege,  for  the  Good  Duke  Philip  was  then  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  they  had  had  sufficient  experience  of 
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Charles  to  know  what  his  reign  was  likely  to  be.  Ever  since 
his  ascendancy  had  prevailed  over  the  mind  of  the  failing  Duke, 
pride,  violence,  and  obstinacy  had  predominated  in  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  council, — increase  of  taxes  and  increase  of  feudal  fines 
had  been  unceasingly  called  for.  Thus  when  Philip  died,  his 
subjects  mourned  deeply  for  him,  and  looked  regretfully  back 
at  the  magnificent  state  with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself 
at  Bruges.  Under  his  reign  they  had  known  peace  and  pro¬ 
spered  ;  and  if  his  habits  and  tastes  were  extravagant  beyond 
that  of  any  sovereign  in  Europe,  the  wealthiest  district  in  the 
known  w’orld  saw  its  own  prosperity  reflected  in  the  pomp  of 
its  sovereign,  while  the  coming  reign  seemed  to  offer  a  future 
only  of  interminable  bloodshed  and  disquiet.  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  of  Burgundy  now,  for  the  first  time,  stood  before  each 
other  as  the  unshackled  and  pitiless  champions  of  irreconcilable 
ambitions.  The  old  Duke  Philip  was  proud  of  his  French  descent 
and  his  traditionary  associations  with  the  state  of  the  Valois; 
but  his  son,  the  inheritor  of  Lancastrian  blood  by  the  side  of 
his  mother  the  Princess  of  Portugal,  boasted  in  moments  of 
pride  and  anger  that  he  was  more  English  or  Portuguese  than 
a  Frenchman.  Both  parties,  animated  by  the  intense  antipathy 
which  resulted  not  only  from  opposite  interests  and  mutual 
hatred,  but  from  mutual  contempt,  now  looked  about  for  allies 
in  the  inevitable  struggle;  and  Louis  began  again  to  tamper 
with  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Liege  in  order  to  keep  the 
Duke  from  interfering  with  his  own  projects  in  Normandy. 

Immediately  on  his  accession,  Charles  met  with  demonstra¬ 
tions  from  the  towns  of  his  hereditary  states  of  Flanders  which 
led  him  to  fear  that  internal  disorders  might  prevent  him  from 
employing  the  whole  of  his  forces  in  schemes  of  aggrandise¬ 
ment  abroad.  The  great  manufacturing  city  of  Ghent  was  the 
first  to  set  the  example  of  disaffection.  Trusting  to  the  good¬ 
will  which  the  city  had  shown  him  whilst  he  was  at  variance 
with  his  father,  and  to  the  inquiries  which  he  made  of  the 
magistrates,  he  had  made  the  *  Joyous  Entry  ’  customary  on 
a  new  accession  without  due  precautions.  The  authorities  gave 
him  a  magnificent  reception ;  the  streets  were  hung  with  tapestry, 
the  chimes  rang  forth  from  every  steeple,  as  he  with  his  young 
princess — robed  in  velvet  and  blazing  with  the  richest  jewellery 
and  ornaments  which  his  father  had  left  behind  him — followed 
by  a  gorgeous  suite,  wended  their  way  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  and  took  the  usual  oaths  to  maintain  the  privilege^  of 
the  country,  and,  in  token  of  his  assumption  of  sovereignty, 
sounded  the  bell  of  the  city.  But  it  so  happened  that  the 
time  of  his  entry  coincided  with  the  anniversary  of  the  pro- 
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cession  of  Saint  Lievin,  the  "uardian  saint  of  the  town — one 
of  those  religious  pilgrimages  still  observed  in  many  Catholic 
countries,  displaying  a  strange  medley  of  superstitious  obser¬ 
vance  and  excessive  license.  After  passing  two  nights  and 
a  day  in  riot  at  a  village  outside  the  town,  the  ‘  Fools  of 
‘  Saint  Lievin,’  as  the  procession  was  called,  returned  to  the 
city  on  the  day  succeeding  the  ceremony  of  the  Duke’s  accession. 
Inflamed  with  drink,  and  reckless  with  the  effects  of  an  orgy  of 
two  days’ continuance,  the  ‘Fools  of  Saint  Lievin,’  in  their 
passage  up  a  narrow  street,  were  stopped  by  a  house  in  which 
the  cueillotte,  a  tax  similar  to  the  octroi,  was  collected.  The 
cueillotte  was  especially  odious  to  the  people  of  Ghent  as  a  sign 
of  their  humiliation  in  1453,  when  it  was  established  by  Duke 
Philip  after  their  defeat  at  Gavre.  The  unruly  mob  with  axes 
and  crowbars  demolished  and  overthrew  the  house  of  the  tax- 
collectors.  The  sedition  spread  ;  the  other  grievances  and  loss 
of  privileges,  which  for  fifteen  years  had  been  the  subject  of 
public  discontent,  agitated  anew  men’s  minds,  and  the  whole 
city  was  in  an  uproar.  At  the  news  of  the  disturbance  Charles 
mounted  his  horse  in  a  storm  of  wrath,  and  rode  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville ;  facing  the  crowd  with  angry  exclamations,  he  rode  at 
and  struck  with  his  baton  one  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  ring¬ 
leader  ;  but  the  man  placed  himself  in  his  path,  and  dared  him  to 
repeat  the  blow.  Charles,  yielding  to  solicitations,  withdrew  and 
addressed  the  crowd  from  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville; 
and  a  scene  ensued  most  characteristic  of  the  free  and  turbulent, 
but  withal  generous  spirit  of  the  people.  The  Duke,  with  his 
young  daughter  and  the  priceless  treasures  of  jewellery  which 
he  had  been  rash  enough  to  bring  with  him,  was,  in  fact,  at 
their  mercy,  and  before  he  could  depart  in  safety  he  was  con¬ 
strained  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  cueillotte,  as  well  as 
to  the  restoration  of  the  privileges  of  the  town  taken  away  by 
the  treaty  of  Gavre. 

The  other  towns  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Ghent,  and  claimed  restoration  of  their  privileges ;  and 
Charles  found  it  prudent  to  make  concessions,  reserving  for 
himself  the  satisfaction  of  inflicting  signal  punishment  on  the  in¬ 
corrigible  principality  of  Li4ge.  The  burdens  of  the  ‘  Piteous 
Peace  ’  pressed  heavily  upon  that  city ;  the  600,000  florins  of 
fine,  imposed  by  the  last  treaty,  were  more  than  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  able  to  pay  now  that  its  trade  was  ruined  by  the  iso¬ 
lation  in  which  it  was  placed.  The  bishop  still  continued  to 
live  at  Huy,  and  the  town  was  given  over  to  disorder.  Pressed 
by  the  Duke’s  agents  periodically  for  payment  of  the  fine,  they 
called  upon  their  fellow-towns  to  pay  a  portion,  and  on  the 
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refusal  of  Huy,  inarched  against  it.  A  force  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  placed  there  to  protect  the  bishop,  was  obliged  to 
retire ;  and  the  Duke,  in  defenee  of  what  he  styled  his  honour, 
caused  his  herald  to  declare  war  against  Li^ge  formally  by  ‘  torch 
‘  and  sword.’  The  King  of  France,  who  had  eontinued  to  en¬ 
courage  the  people  with  promises  of  assistance,  made  some  efforts 
by  mediation  to  avert  their  fate,  but  ineffectually.  The  Duke 
of  Brittany  and  his  brother  Charles  having  a^ain  joined  their 
interests  for  the  recovery  of  Normandy,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis  was  naturally  anxious  to  pre¬ 
serve  so  powerful  an  ally  as  Liege.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  which  he  set  on  foot  for  this  purpose,  he  showed 
plainly  how  little  regard  for  treaties,  and  for  Liege,  influenced 
him ;  he  made  an  offer  of  an  exchange  of  perfidy — to  leave  the 
Duke  free  to  act  against  Liege  if  the  Duke  would  promise  not 
to  interfere  with  his  movements  against  Brittany.  The  Duke 
rejected  the  proffer  with  disdain,  and  terminated  an  interview 
with  the  Comte  St.  Pol,  the  ambassador  of  Louis,  by  saying  as 
he  mounted  his  horse,  ‘  The  Liegois  are  assembled,  and  within 
‘  three  days  I  shall  have  battle.  If  I  lose  it,  you  will  do  as  you 
‘  like;  if  1  win,  you  will  leave  the  Bretons  in  peaee.’  Had  the 
King  been  capable  of  a  warlike  interference,  he  would  have 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  general  Dammartin,  who  was  posted 
with  a  strong  force  on  the  frontiers,  and  have  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  Li4ge  ;  but  he  was  as  distrustful  of  fortune  as  of 
all  the  world,  and  thought  the  risk  too  great  The  people  of 
Liege,  thus  abandoned  to  themselves,  attempted  an  energetic 
defence  with  a  force  of  about  twenty  thousand  men  armed  with 
pikes  and  arquebusses ;  they  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of 
Brusten.  The  internal  disorders  of  the  town,  the  despair  into 
which  they  fell  at  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  Louis,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  memory  of  Dinant,  incapacitated 
them  from  making  further  defence.  The  town  was  formally 
surrendered  by  three  hundred  and  forty  citizens,  kneeling  in 
their  shirts  with  heads  and  feet  uncovered,  to  deliver  up  the  keys, 
with  supplications  for  pardon.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown 
down,  and  the  Duke  entered  over  them  like  a  conqueror  with 
drawn  sword ;  the  people,  with  heads  uncovered,  were  ranged 
on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  the  clergy  bearing  tapers  on  the 
other.  In  less  than  a  week  afterwards  the  bell  of  the  people 
sounded  for  the  last  time,  and  the  people  assembled  before  the 
palace  to  hear  their  sentence.  The  terms  of  his  mercy,  if  less 
cruel  than  those  of  Dinant,  were  far  harder  than  those  of  the 
‘  Piteous  Peace.’  Every  institution  of  the  town,  its  customs, 
laws,  magistracies,  even  its  guilds,  were  abolished.  Charters 
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which  had  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  patriots,  venerable  with 
centuries  of  antiquity,  were  annihilated.  The  walls  of  the  city 
were  to  be  demolished,  so  that  it  should  be  open  as  a  village. 
All  elections  were  forbidden ;  the  magistrates  were  to  be  named 
by  the  bishop,  and  judged  by  the  civil  law.  A  further  fine  of 
1 15,000  louis  d’ors  was  imposed,  and  twelve  hostages  demanded, 
of  whom  nine  were  decapitated ;  and,  as  a  perpetual  memorial, 
the  Perron,  the  symbol  of  the  liberty  and  autocracy  of  the  town, 
was  taken  away  and  set  up  at  Bruges. 

Mr.  Kirk  finds  clemency  and  a  rigorous  show  of  justice  in 
the  dealings  of  Charles  with  Liege  ;  it  is  diflScult  to  see  on  what 
grounds.  The  Duke  had  no  right  whatever  over  Liege :  the 
suzerain  over  the  city  was  the  Emperor.  The  only  excuse  for 
his  interference  was  his  relationship  to  Louis  of  Bourbon ;  his 
only  semblance  of  real  authority  was  given  previously  to  the 

*  Piteous  Peace  ’  by  the  Papal  interdict ;  but  that  was  with¬ 
drawn  when  the  Papal  Court,  better  informed  of  the  character 
of  the  bishop,  and  learning  the  atrocity  of  the  punishment  of 
Dinant  and  Liege,  was  seized  with  compassion  and  dismay  at 
hearing  their  sentence  thus  ruthlessly  executed,  and  sent  a  legate, 
a  prelate  of  illustrious  birth  and  benevolent  character,  to  reconcile 
the  people  and  their  prince,  and  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Liegois.  The  legate’s  intercession  was,  however,  treated 
with  Charles  by  contempt,  and  he  continued  in  the  same  im¬ 
placable  spirit  towards  the  devoted  city,  which  he  wished,  it 
would  seem,  to  render  a  terrible  example,  to  overawe  the  disaf¬ 
fected  throughout  bis  dominions.  The  story  of  his  relations  with 
Liege  b  the  leading  and  significant  portion  of  his  history— as 
the  violence  and  ruthlessness  of  his  spirit  were  so  developed  in 
a  relentless  course  of  vengeance,  that  the  most  friendly  beholders 
began  already  to  have  forebodings  of  his  tragic  end.  ^Tentrai  en 

*  imagination,'  writes  the  Burgundian  chronicler.  ‘  Je  m'attends 

*  a  tout.  .  . .  La  Jin  fera  le  jugement.'  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
too,  while  the  blood  and  tears  of  Liege  can  be  shown  to  have 
wrought  out  their  own  vengeance  on  its  destroyer,  its  betrayer 
was  destined  before  its  walls  to  make  the  most  humiliating 
expiation  which  any  monarch  has  ever  undergone. 

For  Louis  still  continued  to  feed  the  unhappy  city  with 
treacherous  hopes,  and  the  people,  in  their  utter  destitution,  still 
continued  to  place  reliance  on  bis  engagements.  The  French 
King  had  been  prevented  by  the  menaces  of  the  Duke  from 
interfering  in  the  West.  Thus  even  while  Charles  of  Burgundy 
was  overwhelming  the  people  of  Li4ge,  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  were  overrunning  Normandy,  and  were  already  masters 
of  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  the  Cotentin.  As  the  princes  were  now 
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afi^ain  all  leagued  together,  and  both  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  and 
Burgundy  entering  in  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  for  the  reintro¬ 
duction  of  English  troops  into  the  country,  Louis  determined 
to  convoke  the  States-General  and  appeal  to  the  nation  against 
the  jirinces,  as  Philip  the  Fair  had  before  appealed  to  it  against 
the  Pope.*  The  answer  of  the  deputies  assembled  at  Tours  to 
the  appeal  was  as  might  be  anticipated.  Louis  had  long,  with 
that  prescience  of  the  modern  spirit  which  distinguished  him, 
watched  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  and  had  used  every  art 
to  cajole  and  win  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  and  of  the  chief 
towns  over  to  his  side.  The  States-General  declared  that  the 
King  was  unable  to  separate  the  duchy  of  Normandy  from 
the  crown ;  that  the  edict  of  Charles  V.  must  be  observed ; 
expressed  the  deepest  indignation  at  the  princes  for  trafficking 
with  the  English,  and  offered  their  lives  and  goods  to  the  King 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  A  deputation  was  appointed, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Constable  St.  Pol,  to  make  known 
these  resolutions  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  but  he  received 
their  embassy  contemptuously ;  the  marriage  which  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  and  his  apparently  ob¬ 
stinate  determination  to  introduce  the  English  again  into  France, 
raised  a  strong  feeling  against  him  throughout  the  country; 
a  feeling  Increased  by  the  severe  method  of  his  administration, 
the  exorbitant  and  unjustifiable  increase  of  his  exactions  as 
feudal  superior,  and  by  the  changes  he  contemplated  in  the 
feudal  laws  and  customs  of  his  states,  while  the  motto  which 
he  now  assumed — Je  Fai  emprins — announced  without  reserve 
his  ambition  to  the  world. 

The  King  had  one  advantage  over  the  Duke  in  the  possession 
of  a  standing  army,  which  was  ever  ready  to  take  the  field, 
while  the  ponderous  feudal  levies  of  Flanders  and  Burgundy 
were  always  a  long  time  in  assembling.  Of  this  superiority  he 
made  use  in  reconquering  Normandy  for  the  second  time,  while 
the  Burgundian  forces  were  beiug  slowly  amassed  at  Peronne. 
Francis  of  Brittany,  with  his  usual  vacillation,  was  so  impressed 
by  this  display  of  activity,  that,  persuaded  by  the  Sire  de  Lescun, 
whose  talents  as  an  intriguer  had  been  recognised  by  the  King 
and  bought  over  at  considerable  sacrifice,  he  entered  into  treaty 
with  Louis,  renounced  all  other  alliance,  and  submitted  the 
matter  of  the  apanage  of  ‘  Monsieur  Charles  ’  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  another. 


*  Mr.  Kirk  commits  an  error  in  saying  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  French  monarch  had  of  his  free  will  summoned 
the  States-General. 
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The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  so  enraged  at  the  news  of  this 
treaty  that  he  threatened  to  hang  the  herald  who  brought  him 
the  intelligence.  Louis  had  so  managed  as  to  leave  Charles  alone 
to  make  head  against  all  the  forces  of  the  crown,  which  under 
D.unmartin  came  to  confront  him  at  Peronne.  Had  he  possessed 
any  capacity  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  he  Avoidd  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  taken  the  offensive.  His  forces  were  superior  to 
those  of  Charles.  Behind  and  around  him  he  had  a  well-affected 
country,  the  towns  of  which  had  shown  great  readiness  to  make 
sacrifices  in  his  behalf;  while  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  un- 
pi>pular  with  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  had  in  his  rear  a  country 
only  loyal  under  the  restraint  of  fear,  powerful  cities  ready  to 
break  into  revolt  at  the  slightest  encouragement,  and  especially 
Li^ge,  once  more  on  the  point  of  insurrection.  Louis  might 
probably  on  this  occasion,  by  prompt  and  bold  measures,  have 
overwhelmed  the  Duke  and  added  Flanders  to  the  French 
crown  for  ever ;  but  his  love  of  negotiation  was  so  great  that, 
while  a  chance  for  it  remained,  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  battle ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  it  was 
very  nearly  his  complete  ruin.  Trusting  to  a  safe  conduct 
written  by  the  hand  of  Charles  himself,  and  attested  by  his 
chief  nobility,  he  ventured  to  place  himself  within  the  walls  of 
Peronne,  in  order  himself  to  negotiate  a  peace.  !Many  reasons 
conspired  to  make  him  take  this  step :  his  ancient  familiarity 
witii  the  Duke,  his  belief  in  Charles’s  knightly  word,  his  trust 
in  his  own  powers  of  diplomacy,  his  fear  of  an  English  invasion, 
and  his  intense  desire  to  work  out  his  schemes  in  peace;  but 
even  all  these  reasons  will  doubtless  not  account  for  so  perilous 
a  step  in  such  an  age  of  treachery,  unless  we  consider  that  the 
most  artful  of  men  are  sometimes,  when  their  interests  require 
it,  the  most  credulous  and  confiding.  Louis  remembered  the 
interview  after  the  battle  of  Montlhery,  when  Charles  unwit¬ 
tingly,  in  company  with  himself,  walked  within  the  French  lines, 
and  he  had  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  He 
doubtless  believed  that  he  who  had  pledged  his  written  word — 
in  spite  of  any  accident  which  might  arise — that  the  magnificent 
chief  of  the  order  of  the  Toison  (TOr,  who  piqued  himself  upon 
being  the  real  representative  of  the  feudalism  and  chivalry  of  old 
times,  one  of  whose  first  duties  was  to  respect  the  |)er8on  of  the 
seigneur,  and  especially  of  royalty,  would  not  be  less  observant  of 
good  faith.  either  can  we  imagine  that  Louis  was  so  simple  as 
to  leave  the  condition  of  Liege  out  of  the  question  when  he 
made  the  venture,  or  that  the  Duke  was  really  impelled  by  anger 
at  its  outbreak  to  violate  his  promise.  Louis  and  Charles  both 
were  aware  that  the  people  of  Li6ge  had  been  again  in  open 
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revolt  for  a  month  before  the  Interview  was  proposed,  and  that 
an  outbreak  of  the  kind  which  did  happen  might  be  expected 
from  day  to  day ;  and  a  simple  comparison  of  dates  proves 
sufficiently  that  the  anger  of  the  Duke  was,  if  not  altogether 
simulated,  yet  created  by  a  willing  self-deception,  for  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  intelligence  to  arrive  from  Li4ge,  to  correct 
the  first  false  report  (which  might,  after  all,  have  been  an  inven¬ 
tion)  of  the  murder  of  the  bishop,  before  he  constrained  Louis 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Peronne.*  The  account  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  and  sleepless  nights  of  Charles,  and  the  terrible  conflict 
that  was  going  on  within  him,  cannot  be  read  in  Comines 
without  believing  that  he  was  meditating  still  worse  treachery 
than  that  of  which  he  was  guilty.  He  spared  the  King  his  life 
at  the  last ;  but  while  he  did  so,  he  imagined  he  had  hit  upon  a 
course  which  would  annihilate  his  influence,  by  making  him 
the  most  contemptible  among  sovereigns — that  of  being  present 
in  person  under  the  banners  of  Burgundy,  while  executing 
himself  the  sacrifice  which  his  perfidy  and  his  impotence  had 
brought  upon  those  who  had  trusted  him. 

For  now,  as  before,  all  the  evil  consequences,  both  of  the 
King’s  perfidy  and  of  this  unfortunate  stroke  of  policy,  fell  with¬ 
out  delay  on  the  unhappy  people  of  Li<;ge.  The  unfortunate 
town  still  continued  in  the  lowest  state  of  prostration  and  despair. 
Many  thousands  of  its  former  inhabitants  were  living  as  outcasts 
and  as  mere  savages  in  the  wilds  of  the  Ardennes.  Humber- 
court,  the  Burgundian  officer  left  there,  governed  the  town  in 
the  ruthless  spirit  of  his  master,  with  confiscations  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  fugitives,  with  incessant  executions  and  imprison¬ 
ments.  The  streets  were  comparatively  deserted  and  the  churches 
empty  and  ruined — the  very  women  were  stripped  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  ornaments  to  pay  the  instalments  of  the  enormous  fine 
imposed  on  the  city  as  they  became  due.  When  the  news 
arrived  that  the  King  of  France  had  taken  the  field  again  against 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  exiles  ventured  to  return  to  the  city. 
The  unhappy  outcasts  entered  crying,  ‘  Vive  le  Eoi*  armed  with 
dubs,  sticks,  and  stones,  with  naked  bodies  and  unshorn  matted 
hair.  Any  fate,  they  said,  were  better  at  home,  than  to  live 
like  beasts  of  prey  in  the  woods.  The  legate  was  seized  with 
compassion  for  the  wretched  people,  and  departed  to  seek  their 
bishop,  to  bring  him  back  and  endeavour  to  establish  order 
once  more  in  the  city.  He  had  partly  succeeded,  and  was  on 
his  way  back,  when  the  bishop  fell  in  with  Humbercourt,  who 

*  The  treaty  of  Peronne  was  signed  on  the  14th  of  October,  the 
outbreak  of  Liege  happened  on  the  night  of  the  8th  and  9th. 
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easily  persuaded  him  again  to  rely  on  the  arras  of  the  Duke  of  | 

Burgundy  alone  for  protection,  and  the  bishop  fixed  his  residence  | 

with  Humbercourt  at  Tongres.  This  news  aroused  desperation  \ 

once  more  in  the  hearts  of  the  Liegois  ;  there  was  to  be  no  end 
to  their  miseries;  even  the  intervention  of  the  Pope  was  to  || 

avail  them  nothing.  Under  tlie  frenzied  excitement  of  popular  I 

feeling  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  Tongres,  to  take  i 

possession  of  the  bishop  and  bring  him  back  to  Liege  to  carry  j 
out  the  plan  of  the  legate.  The  night  attack  was  successful. 

A  few  of  the  bishop’s  attendants  were  cut  down,  but  the  bishop 
himself  wjvs  treated  with  all  respect.  Humbercourt  was  treated 
with  the  courtesies  of  war,  and  even  supplied  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  escape.  These  occurrences  took  place  the  very  night 
of  the  King’s  arrival  at  Peronne,  and  they  afforded  the  Duke  a 
pretext  for  violating  the  safe  conduct  which  he  had  granted. 

Nothing  now  but  a  destruction  of  Li6ge  even  more  ferocious 
than  that  of  Dinant  would  satisfy  the  Duke,  and  he  determined 
that  Louis  should  appear  by  his  side  as  his  accomplice  in  the 
deed.  The  King  made  some  slight  effort  to  escape  from  this  j 
humiliation.  But  he  found  he  was  approaching  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  accordingly  entered  into  his  part  and  played  it  out  with 
a  gaiety  of  manner  which  must  have  cost  him  a  fearful  struggle 
to  assume.  There  may  have  existed  princes  who  would  have 
accepted  life  at  the  price  of  this  frightful  humiliation,  but  we 
doubt  if  any  ever  lived  beside  Louis  who  could  have  appeared 
in  so  shameful  a  character,  and  not  only  have  concealed  all 
show  of  mortification,  but  appeared  as  if  he  took  a  real  pleasure 
in  it  up  to  the  very  last.*  The  King,  with  300  archers 
of  his  Scottish  guard,  and  wearing  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
marched  with  the  Duke  and  his  forces,  amounting  to  40,000 
men,  against  Liege.  The  city,  with  its  walls  thrown  down  on 
every  side,  had  little  chance  of  escape  against  such  an  arma¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless  it  made  a  valiant  but  hopeless  resistance, 
which  gave  time  for  all  the  weak  and  infirm,  and  great  part  of 
the  women,  and  such  as  had  no  wish  for  fighting,  to  escape 
with  what  they  could  save  to  thc  woods.  The  Duke,  moreover, 
and  his  forced  ally  nearly  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  fate  they 
were  bringing  upon  the  city.  Six  hundred  mountaineers  of 
Franchemont  resolved  to  penetrate  by  night,  by  a  circuitous 
and  precipitous  path,  into  the  quarter  of  the  camp  where  the 
princes  were  lodged,  and  to  kill  them  or  die  in  the  struggle. 
They  failed  by  a  few  moments,  which  gave  time  for  the  guards. 


*  His  favourite  maxim  was,  Quand  orgueil  chevauche  devanf, 
honte  et  dommage  suivent  de  pres. 
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who  were  asleep,  to  rush  to  the  spot.  This  brave  body  were  slain 
nearly  to  a  man,  after  having  committed  slaughter  on  their 
enemies  and  done  a  deed  equal  in  patriotism  and  daring  to 
any  in  antiquity. 

Charles,  enraged  at  so  audacious  an  attempt,  gave  orders 
for  immediate  assault.  The  King  advised  him  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  but  the  Duke  contemptuously  rejected  his  advice  in  full 
council,  and  said,  ‘  If  the  King  is  afraid,  let  him  go  to  Namur.’ 
Louis  then  threw  himself  with  passion  into  his  part.  While 
the  Liegois  whom  he  hired  to  instigate  revolt  wore  the  white 
Cross  of  France,  he  advanced  against  them  wearing  the  Cross 
of  Burgundy ;  to  their  cries  of  ‘  Vive  France  ’  he  replied 
‘  Vive  Bourgogne'  The  army  entered  the  town — banners 
displayed,  trumpets  sounding — to  the  cries  of  Ville  gaignee. 
When  it  was  clear  no  further  resistance  was  to  be  apprehended, 
the  town  was  parcelled  out  among  the  troops  for  plunder  and 
massacre.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  escaped,  but  a  large 
portion  still  remained ;  most  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
churches — of  which  Li^ge  possessed  four  hundred — which  for 
wealth  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  number,  equalled  those  of 
Rome.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  rites  of  the  Church  were  still 
proceeding  when  the  work  of  spoliation  commenced.  But  no 
asylum  was  sacred  in  the  infernal  tumult  which  ensued.  The 
Duke  by  his  personal  efforts  preserved  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Lambert,  but  all  the  others  were  stripped  of  ornaments,  images, 
reliquaries,  everything  that  could  be  removed.  •  The  consecrated 
chalice  was  snatched  out  of  the  priest’s  hands.  The  convents 
were  forced,  the  nuns  violated  and  slain.  Neither  age,  nor 
sex,  nor  condition  met  with  mercy  except  upon  hope  of  ran¬ 
som.  The  King,  amid  the  horrible  uproar  of  the  place,  dined 
joyously,  as  though  it  were  a  festival,  praising  the  good  fortune 
and  valour  of  the  Duke  beyond  measure.  ‘  Apres  disner^ 
says  Comines,  ‘  le  diet  due  et  lug  se  veirent  en  grant  chiere ;  ct 
‘  si  le  Roy  avoit  lou6  fort  ses  oeuvres  en  derriere,  encores  le  loua 
‘  il  mieulx  en  sa  -prhence  et  y  prenoit  le  diet  due  plaisir.' 

The  King  kept  up  this  atrocious  farce  to  the  very  last.  When 
consulted  by  the  Duke  as  to  what  should  now  be  done  with 
the  city,  he  smiled  and  told  a  tale  in ’the  manner  of  an  Oriental 
apologue,  which  suggested  absolute  destruction.  He  appeared 
to  be  in  no  hurry  to  go.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  he  began,  nevertheless,  to  sound  the. Duke  by  means  of 
friends  about  his  departure  ;  then  spoke  himself,  ‘  en  saige  sortef 
Comines  says :  ‘  If  his  fair  cousin  had  any  more  need  of  him,. 
‘  not  to  spare  him  ;  but  if  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done, 
‘he  was  desirous  of  going  to  Paris  and  getting  their  treaty 
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‘  registered  ia  the  parlement.’  He  hoped  to  pass  the  next 
summer  with  him  in  Burgundy — -faisans  bonne  chiere.  At 
last  the  Duke  agreed  to  let  him  go — tousjours  ung  petit  mur- 
murant — caused  the  treaty,  however,  to  be  read  before  him; 
asked  him  if  he  repented  of  anything ;  and  then,  perhaps  with 
some  qualms  of  conscience,  made  slight  excuses  for  having 
brought  him  there.  The  King,  nevertheless,  ratified  the  treaty 
of  Peronne,  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  swear  upon  the  true 
Cross  of  St.  Laud,  the  object  of  his  most  superstitious  vene¬ 
ration.  But  his  address  was  shown  at  the  moment  of  parting. 
The  great  difficulty  had  been  in  settling  the  apanage  for 
his  brother  Charles,  which  was  always  in  the  hands  of  the 
princes  a  pretext  for  a  league  against  the  King.  The  Duke 
had  consented  to  let  Champagne  be  substituted  for  Normandy, 
But  the  King  saw  the  immense  advantage  which  his  rival 
would  derive  from  having  the  large  open  territory  interposed 
between  Flanders  and  Burgundy  Proper  in  his  power  through 
his  influence  over  his  weak-minded  brother,  and  thus  enabli^ 
him  to  overlap  all  the  north  and  half  the  west  of  France. 
Therefore  at  parting,  after  the  Duke  had  conveyed  him  back 
half  a  league,  the  King  said  suddenly,  ‘  If  perchance  my  brother, 

^  who  is  in  Brittany,  should  not  be  content  with  the  setUe- 
‘  ment  which  I  mahe  for  him,  for  love  of  you,  what  shall  I 
‘  do  ?  ’  The  Duke  replied  hastily,  ‘  Do  what  will  content 
‘  him.  I  leave  the  matter  to  be  settled  between  you.’  These 
were  precious  words,  which  Louis  carefully  treasured  up;  they 
released  him  from  the  terrible  penalties  which  ensued  from  a 
violation  of  an  oath  sworn  on  the  Cross  of  St  Laud,  if  he 
did  not  give  Champagne  to  his  brother.  He  then  went  hastily 
on  his  way,  wondering  to  find  himself  safe,  and  when  he  reached 
the  border  of  his  own  dominions  dismounted,  and  pressed  his 
lips  to  the  soil,  devoutly  thanking  God  for  deliverance  from  so 
great  a  peril. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Duke  remained  to  be  completed,  which 
was  as  terrible  as  the  destruction  of  a  city  as  large  and  as  rich 
as  Florence  or  Milan  could  make  it:  with  the  exception  of 
the  churches  and  about  three  hundred  houses,  the  whole  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  executions,  drowmings,  and  massa¬ 
cres  extended  over  months.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  slain — Charles  would  have  effaced  the  very  sign  of  its 
existence  from  the  earth,  and  this  he  would  have  effected  but  for 
the  churches,  which  he  dared  not  utterly  destroy ;  beneath  their 
walls  the  wretched  inhabitants  again  in  the  course  of  time  found 
refuge,  and  the  city  was  beginning  to  rise  again  out  of  its  ashes 
when  retribution  overtook  their  ferocious  destroyer.  After 
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leaving  orders  for  the  ruin  of  Liege,  he  proceeded  to  execute 
his  wrath  with  fire  and  sword  upon  the  surrounding  country. 
Wherever  he  turned  he  left  ashes,  ruin,  and  havoc  behind 
him.  He  devastated  Franchemont,  hunted  unhappy  fugitives 
like  wild  beasts  through  the  forests,  burnt  villages,  farms,  mills, 
and  all  instruments  of  labour.  It  was  now  November,  frost 
had  set  in  with  frightful  intensity,  and  thousands  escaped  from 
the  sword  and  fire  of  the  pursuer,  only  to  perish  miserably  of 
cold  and  hunger  in  the  snowy  recesses  and  frost-bound  caves  of 
the  Ardennes.  Such  were  the  deeds  by  which  he  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  Charles  the  Terrible. 

The  fate  of  Liege  spread  terror  throughout  the  cities  of 
Flanders,  and  soon  afterwards  a  deputation  from  Ghent  waited 
upon  the  Duke  in  his  palace  at  Brussels,  to  know  what  judg¬ 
ment  he  was  pleased  to  pass  upon  them  for  their  riotous  conduct 
at  the  ‘Joyous  Entry.’  Hitherto  their  supplications  and  ex¬ 
cuses  had  remained  without  reply.  The  Duke,  after  making 
the  burghers  wait  in  the  deep  snow  in  the  courtyard  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  caused  them  to  be  admitted.  They  advanced  to  the 
dais,  where  Charles  sate  in  all  the  state  of  Burgundy,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  princes,  nobles,  ambassadors,  and  the  knights  of  the 
Toison  d’  Or.  They  laid  the  banners  of  their  guilds  on  the  floor, 
and  kneeling,  simultaneously  asked  for  ‘mercy.’  The  Duke’s 
mercy  was  the  annulment  of  their  charter  granted  by  Philip  the 
Fair  in  1301,  which  his  chancellor  slit  before  them  with  a  knife, 
and  the  abrogation  of  all  the  concessions  which  he  had  made  at 
the  Joyous  Entry.  At  the  same  time  a  new  line  of  policy  now 
distinctly  presented  itself  to  his  ambitious  mind.  Among  the 
ambassadors  who  were  present  at  his  court  at  Brussels  was  one 
from  George  Podiebrad,  King  of  Bohemia,  the  ablest  of  the 
German  Electoral  Princes,  with  an  offer  to  promote  the  election 
of  Charles  to  the  dignity  of  ‘  King  of  the  Romans.’  The 
fame  of  his  wealth  and  power  filled  Europe,  of  which  still 
more  convincing  testimony  is  offered  by  the  advances  of  Sigis- 
mund,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  just  been  obliged  to  conclude 
a  disadvantageous  peace  with  his  hereditary  enemies  the  Swiss, 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money. 
In  the  hope  of  securing  the  permanent  assistance  of  so  powerful 
a  champion  as  Charles  against  his  neighbours,  Sigismund  came 
to  an  agreement  to  mortgage  the  possession  of  Alsace  to 
Charles, — the  commencement  of  a  connexion  and  of  dreams  of 
ambition  which  lured  the  impetuous  prince  to  his  destruction. 

Four  years,  however,  intervened  before  he  became  convinced 
that  his  schemes  of  aggrandisement  might  be  more  easily  realised 
through  Germany,  than  by  direct  attempts  to  undermine  the 
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monarchy  of  France.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to 
unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy  which 
runs  through  this  period — in  which  the  threads  of  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  France  and  England  find  themselves  strangely  inter¬ 
mingled.  This  portion  of  Mr.  Kirk’s  narrative  is  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  in  his  volumes,  and  he  has  been  enabled 
to  recover  from  obscurity  some  of  the  hidden  features  of  this 
little  understood  period  of  English  history — filled  up  with  the 
wars  of  the  Roses — by  viewing  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
French  and  Burgundian  chroniclers.  That  the  intrigues  and 
factions  of  France  and  England  should  be  thus  mixed  together 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  two  countries.  The  House  of  Lancaster 
had  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereignty 
which  it  had  usurped  by  the  superior  abilities  of  its  first  two 
monarchs  and"  the  brilliant  achievements  with  which  the  popular 
craving  for  French  conquest  had  been  satisfied.  The  fortunes  of 
that  House  had  fallen  with  the  decay  of  the  English  dominion 
in  France;  and  the'  young  monarch  of  York  who  thrust  the 
imbecile  Henry  from  the  throne,  saw  that  the  surest  road  to 
English  popularity  would  be  by  opening  again  the  career  of  vic¬ 
tory  in  France.  He  was  naturally  therefore  the  enemy  of  Louis, 
whom  he  treated  as  a  usurper,  and  who  had  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  enter  into  relations  with  him.  The  commercial  interests  of 
Flanders  and  of  England  being  closely  interwoven,  and  the 
object  of  enmity  of  Edward  and  the  Duke  beirtg  identical,  it 
was  hardly  possible  but  that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his  Lancas¬ 
trian  descent,  should  be  drawn  into  alliance  with  the  English 
reigning  monarch.  Similarly,  when  Warwick  broke  away  in 
disgust  from  the  king  whom  he  had  made,  and  began  with  his 
powerful  arm  and  intriguing  brain  to  pull  to  pieces  the  fabric 
he  had  set  up,  Louis,  on  his  side,  rushed  eagerly  to  his  assist¬ 
ance,  with  the  hope  of  establishing  any  other  dynasty  than 
that  of  York,  and  thus  preventing  England  and  Burgundy 
from  being  again  united  in  arms  for  the  conquest  of  France. 
Thus  Warwick  and  Edward  were  by  turns  fugitives,  the  one 
in  France  the  other  in  Flanders,  and  the  revenues  of  both 
countries  were  strained  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  No  brain,  possibly,  but  that  of  Louis  could 
have  conceived,  and  no  art  but  his  have  brought  about,  the  un¬ 
natural  alliance  of  Warwick,  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  Lan¬ 
castrians,  with  the  high-souled  Margaret  and  her  unhappy  sou. 
It  was  he  who  prepared  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the  Red 
Rose,  and  caused  agsun  for  a  few  moments  the  pale  and  aged 
figure  of  Henry  to  appear  like  a  ghost  upon  the  throne ;  and 
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when  the  star  of  the  "reat  earl  set  for  ever  at  Barnet,  and  the 
last  branch  of  the  White  Rose  was  cut  down  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Tewkesbury,  none  sorrowed  more  than  Louis,  or  felt 
more  exultation  than  Charles  of  Burgundy. 

The  battle  of  Tewkesbury  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  French 
King,  and  his  position  then  became  extremely  critical ;  but  it 
was  ti>e  last  great  reverse  which  he  experienced,  and  from  that 
time  his  fortune  was  ever  on  the  ascendant.  The  lowest  point, 
however,  of  his  career  was  Peronne;  and  even  in  the  tw'O  years 
which  intervened  between  that  period  and  the  battle  of  Tewkes¬ 
bury,  he  had  contrived  to  recover  a  great  deal  of  lost  ground. 
Waiting  patiently  at  first  for  the  memory  of  his  humiliation  to 
fade  away,  he  took  advantage  of  the  parting  w'ords  of  the 
Duke  to  induce  liis  weak-minded  and  unstable  brother  to  accept 
the  aj»anage  of  Guienne  in  lieu  of  Champagne,  and  by  adroit 
manai'cment  he  had  completely  for  a  time  recovered  his 
confidence  and  affection.  By  similar  treatment  he  likewise 
detached  the  Duke  of  Brittany  from  the  League.  He  called 
together  at  Tours  an  assembly  of  notables,  who  declared 
the  treaty  of  Peronne  to  have  been  extorted  by  treason 
and  vi»)lence  and  to  be  of  no  effect ;  and  the  parliament 
sent  a  summons  to  the  Duke  by  an  usher  to  apj)ear  to  answer 
the  charge  »>f  lese  majestL  By  these  and  other  measures  he 
completely  isolated  Charles,  and  while  he  was  still  in  the  full 
flow  of  exultation  at  the  news  of  Warwick’s  successful  invasion, 
he  had  tmee  more  got  ^  j)ossession  of  the  coveted  towns  of  the 
Somme,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Conflans,  but  which 
lie  never  again  ceased  to  hold.  Then  came  a  counter-tide  of 
ill  success;  the  Lancastrian  cause  was  lost;  his  fickle-minded 
brother  was  again  lured  over  to  the  side  of  his  enemies;  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  followed  him;  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Foix, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  scuth  of  France,  all  once  more  joined 
Charles  of  Burgundy  in  a  solid  league  against  Louis,  who 
for  the  last  time  stood  alone  against  his  vassals  arming  and 
in  arms.  The  belief  was  now  universal  that  he  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  His  own  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  deserted 
him  and  sought  the  jirotection  of  his  rival.  Kicolas,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  affianced  to  his  daughter,  broke  oft’  the 
engagement  and  joined  the  throng  of  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
the  heiress  of  Burgundy;  while  foreign  Powers  took  occasion 
to  show  the  slight  value  they  put  ujion  the  friendship  of  the 
French  monarch.  The  confederates  once  more  employed  the 
hypocritical  pretence  of  the  Public  Weal— a  pretence  which 
Charles, however, now  disdained  to  employ.  ‘Do  you  think,’  he 
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^aid  to  CoitiincB,  then  his  chamberlain,  *  that  if  I  lead  my  army 
‘  into  France,  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  ?’  Comines 
smiled  in  reply;  and  he  added  sarcastically,  ‘I  love  France 
‘  better  than  they  imagine ;  for  instead  of  one  king,  I  would 

*  give  them  six.’  The  leaguers  boasted  that  ‘  English,  Bur- 

*  gundians,  Bretons,  would  all  now  hunt  down  the  fox;  and  that 
‘  they  would  put  so  many  dogs  on  his  track  that  he  could  not 

*  possibly  escape.’  Louis  in  his  extremity,  though  hard  beset, 
never  lost  heart,  and  redoubled  his  activity :  every  intrigue 
which  his  fertile  and  ingenious  mind  could  suggest  was  still 
employed  to  divide  his  enemies.  With  his  brother,  with  the 
Duke,  with  one  and  all,  he  did  what  could  be  done  by  nego¬ 
tiation  ;  he  reinforced  his  army,  and,  above  all,  he  issued  an 
ordoniinnce,  praying  son  bon  populaire  that  henceforward  in  every 
town  when  the  bell  struck  midday,  every  one  should  kneel  and 
say  three  Ave  Marias  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, — the  origin, 
it  is  said,  of  the  Angeliis,  continued  in  every  Catholic  country 
to  the  present  day. 

His  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  significant 
of  the  times  and  of  the  men.  A  truce  existed  between  the  par¬ 
ties  :  Louis  proposed  to  turn  it  into  a  peace,  and  offered  to  give 
up  the  precious  towns  on  the  Somme,  if  the  Duke  w’ould  abandon 
his  allies,  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  and  Gulenne.  The  Duke  agreed, 
but  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  princes  to  tell  them  that  whatever 
engagement  he  entered  into,  they  should  have  no  fear — it  was 
but  a  trick  to  get  the  towns.  Thus  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1471  ensued  a  contest  of  diplomacy  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  Duke,  the  Duke  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty 
or  to  perform  any  of  the  remaining  articles  in  it  until  the  towns 
were  in  his  possession.  At  last  he  gave  in,  and  agreed  to  sign 
the  treaty.  But  it  was  then  too  late :  the  King  refused.  His 
brother,  who  had  been  the  chief  pretext  of  the  revolt  of  his  rebel¬ 
lious  vassals,  had  died  suddenly — a  piece  of  good  fortune  so  oppor¬ 
tune  that  Louis  was  accused,  apparently  without  reason,  of  having 
had  him  poisoned.  Charles,  furious  at  being  baulked  in  his 
game  of  duplicity,  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  career  of  vio¬ 
lence  which  is  associated  with  his  name.  He  waged  war  against 
France:  such  a  war;i8  he  had  waged  against  Dinant  and  against 
Liege — a  war  of  ‘  fire  and  blood,’  of  havoc  and  extermination. 
Bursting  through  the  French  boundaries,  he  fell  first  upon  Nesle, 
A  small  and  defenceless  town.  The  troops  on  entering  made  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  whom  they  met — dragged  all  the 
town-folk  they  could  find  from  their  hiding-places  and  hanged 
them — took  the  archers,  lopped  off  their  right  hands  at  the 
wrist,  and  let  them  go.  The  churches,  as  usual,  being  the  chief 
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places  of  refuge,  were  heaped  with  dead.  The  Duke  rode  into 
the  principal  church  without  dismounting  from  his  horse,  who 
stepped  in  blood  to  the  fetlocks,  and  as  he  looked  on  the  scattered 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  he  crossed  himself  and 
said:  ‘  Saint  George!  here  is  a  fi\ir  sight!  I  see  I  have  good 
‘  butchers  with  me !  ’  Plundering,  burning,  and  slaying  on 
every  side,  the  great  army  arrived  before  Beauvais.  But  the 
story  of  the  atrocities  of  Nesle  gave  courage  even  to  the  weakest, 
and  an  heroic  defence  was  made.  The  women  took  part  in  the 
conflict ;  and  the  courage  of  one,  a  girl,  has  placed  her  name  next 
on  the  list  of  French  heroines  to  that  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the 
first  assault,  unarmed,  she  wrested  the  Burgundian  standard 
from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who  had  planted  it  on  the  wall, 
and  the  trophy  is  still  treasured  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  the  town 
she  assisted  to  defend. 

After  some  days  of  siege,  the  Duke,  who  disdained  to  invest 
the  place  regularly,  hurled  his  troops  in  a  wild  assault  against 
the  walls.  But  he  had  here  to  do  with  no  unprotected  city 
like  Uinant  or  Liege.  The  assailants  were  driven  shamefully 
back  with  a  loss  of  1,200  killed  and  wounde  l.  The  town  was 
reinforced,  and  Dammartin,  with  the  King’s  troops,  began 
manoeuvring  on  his  flanks.  After  raging  in  impotence  for 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  declaring  ‘  that 
‘  it  was  easy  to  have  taken  the  town  had  he  chosen,  but  that  he 
‘  wanted  to  join  his  brother  of  Brittany,’  he  retired  in  the  night, 

‘  sans  tnmpettes,'  and  took  his  way  across  Normandy,  plundering 
and  burning  every  defenceless  place  on  his  route.  He  effected 
nothing,  however,  by  this  ruthless  campaign.  Louis,  with  his 
usual  skill,  partly  by  pressure  and  partly  by  cajolery,  had 
drawn  off  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  induced  him  to  enter 
into  a  separate  accommodation.  Charles  then  signed  a  truce 
which,  though  terminable  for  a  year,  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time ;  and  there  were  no  more  direct  hostilities  between  the  King 
and  his  formidable  vassal.  Louis,  who  was  well  instructed  of 
the  schemes  and  complications  into  which  the  Duke’s  insatiable 
ambition  was  now  drawing  him  on  the  side  of  Germany,  joyfully 
yielded  him  every  opportunity  of  turning  his  furious  force  in 
another  direction  ;  and  the  ungovernable  violence  and  imperious 
obstinacy  of  the  feudal  chieftain,  free  from  all  obstacles  on  the 
side  of  France,  rushed  onwards  up  the  valley  of  the  Khone  to 
dash  itself  to  pieces  finally  against  the  granite  buttresses  of  the 
Alps. 

Charles  was  now  in  fact  under  the  fascin.ation  of  dreams  of 
empire  which  lured  him  to  his  end.  Of  their  precise  nature 
at  various  times,  in  absence  of  evidence,  we  are  left  much  to 
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conjecture.  At  one  time  he  meditated  a  kingdom  of  the  Rhine, 
at  another  the  acquisition  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany, 
at  another,  apparently,  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Burgundian  Goths.  Such  visionary  aims  were  necessarily 
confined  to  his  own  solitary  ruminations,  as  from  time  to  time  he 
withdrew  in  sombre  abstraction  from  the  sjdendid  and  public 
life  of  his  court,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
apartments.  For  what  glimpses  we  can  get  of  them,  we  must 
trust  to  some  chance  document  recovered  from  the  dusty  archives 
of  Dijon  or  Brussels,  which  treasured  up  a  few  fleeting  words 
from  his  lips,  or  to  such  indications  of  his  policy  as  chroniclers 
who  were  not  in  his  confidence  can  afford  us.  He  has  been 
styled,  extravagantly,  the  Napoleon  of  the  middle  ages;  but  little 
real  similarity  can  be  found  between  them ;  his  blundering  and 
doubtful  victory  at  Montlhery,  and  the  sack  of  defenceless  towns, 
being  the  only  successful  military  achievements  of  his  wild 
career.  Yet  he  possessed  some  of  the  virtues  as  well  as  all  the 
vices  of  a  conqueror :  he  was  chaste,  temperate,  and  indefatig- 
ably  industrious  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  although  he 
was  merciless,  unscrupulous,  and  inexorable — qualities  which 
marked  him  out  to  be  the  scourge  of  humanity  without  any  of 
the  compensating  advantages  with  which  successful  conquest  is 
sometimes  attended. 

The  later  chapters  of  Mr.  Kirk’s  volumes  are  not  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  jwrtion  of  his  work  which  we  have  now  tra¬ 
versed  :  he  has  yielded  too  much  to  the  temptation  of 
appearing  as  an  a{)ologist,  and  the  ambition  of  attempting  to 
reverse  one  of  the  most  unanimous  jmlgments  of  history  has 
operated  unfavourably,  not  only  on  the  spirit,  but  also  on  the 
composition  of  his  history.  Unseasonable  political  disquisi¬ 
tions,  loose  in  argument  and  unsound  and  unphilosophic  in 
applications  of  fact,  break  the  course  of  events;  while  he 
has  destroyed  the  impression  which  should  be  conveyed  of 
the  headlong  violence  and  restless  aggressions  of  Charles,  and  of 
the  panics  and  a|)prehensions  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  were 
their  consequences,  by  a  straggling  method  of  narration  which 
fails  to  show  occurrences  in  their  close  and  natural  sequence. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  Duke’s  wild  career  and  ultimate  ruin 
was  his  anomalous  position,  and  the  anachronism,  so  to  speak, 
of  his  very  existence.  Charles  inherited  enormous  j)ower,  whilst 
the  duties  attached  to  it  were  so  multitudinous,  so  hetero¬ 
geneous,  and  in  many  cases  so  conflicting,  that  no  fixed  lines  of 
conduct  were  apparent  for  his  guidance.  By  a  culminating 
caprice  of  destiny,  he  was  the  greatest  feudal  chief  since  feudalism 
hud  existed,  and  this  when  the  spirit  of  the  institution  had 
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departed,  and  feudalism  for  all  beneficial  purposes  was  dead. 
The  medley  of  states  whose  immense  resources  he  wielded  were 
assembled  under  his  dominion  by  hereditary  chance  or  by  the 
accident  of  marriage.  Beneath  him  were  a  diversity  of  tongues, 
dialects,  laws,  customs,  and  interests.  Seated  at  once  upon  the 
Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Saone,  no  unity  of  purpose  or 
policy  was  to  be  discovered  amid  the  Babel  of  voices,  French, 
Burgundian,  Flemish,  and  Walloon,  who  addressed  him  as  their 
sovereign. 

To  increase  his  confusion  he  himself  was  of  no  distinct  na¬ 
tionality,  but  a  mixture  of  French,  English,  Portnguese,  and 
Bavarian  ;  and  with  greater  power  at  his  command  than  that 
possessed  by  any  monarch  of  the  time,  he  was  at  once  a  vassal 
of  France  and  a  vassal  of  the  Empire.  It  was  perhaps  not  im¬ 
possible  to  have  moulded  an  Empire  out  of  such  incongruous 
elements ;  but  it  required  a  more  comprehensive  and  politic 
genius  than  his  to  achieve  it,  as  it  certainly  demanded  a  wiser 
and  gentler  nature  not  to  be  exalted  by  the  possession  of  such 
vast  and  undefined  prerogatives  to  arrogance  advancing  to  the 
verge  of  madness.  Another  characteristic,  too,  of  his  career, 
which  Mr.  Kirk  has  omitted  to  censure,  is  the  impetuosity  with 
which  he  dashed  at  one  scheme  of  ambition  after  another,  with¬ 
out  bringing  his  former  project  to  any  conclusion,  or  taking  pre¬ 
cautions  against  the  hostile  feelings  which  he  had  excited. 

The  events  of  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  hurried  onwards 
with  frightful  rapidity,  until  they  precipitated  him  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  1473,  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
France,  he  completed  the  usurpation  of  Gueldres,  and  thus 
added  a  fifth  duchy  to  the  Burgundian  dominions.  The  history 
of  the  acquisition  of  Gueldres  wiis  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
scandalous  wickedness  of  the  age.  Weary  of  waiting  for  the 
decease  of  Arnold  Duke  of  Gueldres,  his  son  Adolphus  had 
the  old  man  seized  at  the  ducal  palace  of  Nimeguen  in  bed, 
in  the  middle  of  a  pitiless  winter  night,  dragged,  with  scanty 
clothing  .and  bare  feet,  across  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Waal, 
and  confined  in  a  small  and  wretched  snbterranean  dungeon  in 
the  castle  of  Buren.  The  aged  Duke  lay  there  for  five  years  in 
horrible  captivity,  uttering  groans  and  lamentations  which 
reached  the  ears  of  all  who  approached  the  spot.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor, 
interfered,  liberated  Arnold  from  prison  by  a  body  of  Bur¬ 
gundian  troops,  and  summoned  Adnlphus  to  appear  before  him. 
Adolphus  refused  all  accommodation  short  of  being  allowed  to 
retain  the  whole  ducal  sovereignty,  and  Arnold,  before  the 
Burgundian  court,  threw  down  his  gage  and  defied  his  son 
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to  mortal  combat.  Adolphus  was  arrested,  tried  before  the 
Court  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  condemned  to  perj)etual  im¬ 
prisonment  ;  while  Charles  took  occasion  to  seize  the  Duchy 
of  Gueldres  for  himself,  although  Adolphus  had  left  an  inno¬ 
cent  son,  in  defence  of  whose  rights  the  inhabitants  of  the 
duchy  flew  to  arms.  Their  revolt,  however,  was  suppressed  by 
Charles,  who  entered  Gueldres  with  an  army,  took  possession 
of  it  in  August  1473,  and  kept  the  young  Duke  a  captive. 
Immediately  after  this  exploit,  he  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  to 
hold  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  order  to 
bring  to  conclusion  the  weightiest  negotiation  of  his  life,  and 
one  w’hich  had  been  agitated  backwards  and  forwards  for  the 
last  four  years, — the  permanent  alliance  of  Burgundy  and 
Austria;  a  project  which,  though  abortive  at  the  time,  was 
carried  into  eftV»ct  after  his  decease,  and  had  a  portentous  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  subsequent  events  of  European  history. 

This  alliance  had  originally  been  conceived  by  Sigismund, 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  when  he  came  to  negotiate  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Alsace,  and  became  ocular  witness  of  the  pomp  and 

Eower  of  Burgundy  at  Bruges  in  1468.  Seeing  that  the  great 
)uke  of  the  Occident  had  but  one  daughter,  who  would  pro¬ 
bably  inherit  all  the  splendour  and  ])Ower  which  dazzled  his 
imagination,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  her  marriage 
with  Maximilian,  son  ot  the  reigning  Emperor  and  his  cousin- 
german,  would  greatly  advance  the  prospects  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  The  Princess  Mary  of  Burgundy  had  up  to  this 
time  been  a  powerful  magnet  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  who 
had  promised  her  successively  to  various  suitors  to  gain  them 
over  to  his  side,  without  any  intention  of  keeping  his  faith. 
He  said  to  his  confldants  that  *  he  would  sooner  make  himself  a 
*  monk  than  give  himself  a  son-in-law.’  An  alliance,  however, 
of  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  the  Emperor  seemed  to  open  a 
way  for  himself  to  the  Imperial  throne.  After  much  nego¬ 
tiation,  spread  over  four  or  five  years,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  a  betrothal  should  take  place,  and  that  Charles  should 
receive  the  title  of  King  of  the  Burgundian  States,  and  the 
ap|)ointment  of  ‘  Vicar-General  of  the  whole  Empire,’  irre¬ 
vocably  and  for  life,  with  a  pledge  from  the  electors  of  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  when  vacated  by  Frederick’s  death. 
A  personal  conference  was  then  arranged,  the  ostensible  object 
of  which  was  the  investiture  of  Charles  with  his  recent  con¬ 
quest,  the  imperial  fiefs  of  Gueldres  and  Zutphen.  To  carry 
this  negotiation  through,  in  spite  of  the  susceptible  pride 
of  the  weak  Frederick  and  the  suspicions  of  the  electors 
of  Germany,  required  the  most  delicate  management;  but 
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Charles,  with  his  usual  contempt  of  such  considerations,  marched 
to  Metz,  the  place  apj)ointed  for  the  Interview,  with  14,000  men 
and  400  pieces  of  artillery.  Before  entering  the  town,  he  re¬ 
quired  possession  of  a  gate,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
force  should  be  admitted  within  the  walls.  The  free  city  not 
only  had  cause  to  fear  the  formidable  character  of  its  proposed 
guest,  but  its  suspicions  were  still  further  increased  by  a  late 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  get  possession  of  the  town  by 
Nicolas  of  Lorraine  with  the  connivance  of  Charles :  it  refused 
to  give  up  the  keys  of  the  town,  or  to  admit  more  than  500  men. 
The  Emperor  then  changed  the  place  of  interview  for  Treves. 
The  conference  lasted  eight  weeks,  and  during  this  time 
Charles,  who  chose  to  play  the  host  rather  than  the  guest  as 
in  reality  he  was,  exhibited  in  sumptuous  entertainments 
at  tbe  Abbey  of  Saint  Maximin  all  the  vaunted  Burgundian 
magnificence.  But  the  Germans  looked  on  all  this  overbearing 
display  with  no  favourable  eyes,  while  the  Burgundian  nobles 
despised  the  Germans  as  mean,  poor,  and  dirty.  Much  folly 
is  it,  says  Comines,  for  two  great  princes  to  hold  interviews  in 
person:  it  always  breeds  envy  and  ill-will.  Nevertheless,  the 
negotiations  still  proceeded  in  secret  between  Charles  and  the 
EmjMjror.  The  ceremony  of  the  investiture  of  Gueldres  took 
place  in  the  public  square.  The  Duke,  on  horseback  and  in 
armour,  but  bareheaded,  rode  three  times  round  the  Emperor, 
seated  in  state  on  a  lofty  platform;  then  ascended  the  steps, 
preceded  by  a  herald -at-ar ms  bearing  hie  escutcheon,  and  knelt 
to  do  homage.  The  day  on  which  he  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Burgundy  and  named  Vicar-General  of  the 
Empire  was  finally  appointed  for  the  25th  of  November  1473. 
Crown  and  sceptre  were  already  pre[)ared,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  more  powerful  of  the  electors  persuaded  tlm  Em¬ 
peror  to  abandon  the  arrangement;  and  as  the  forces  of  the 
Duke  were  in  possession  of  the  town,  the  Emperor,  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  opi)osition,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  embarked  by 
stealth  in  a  Iwat  and  floated  down  the  Moselle. 

Baulked  thus  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  a  great  design, 
Charles  nevertheless  took  two  steps  in  the  same  year  in 
advance  towards  the  dominion  of  the  Khineland.  He  caused 
himself,  in  November,  to  be  named  Protector  of  the  Electorate 
of  Cologne ;  and  in  December,  by  intriguing  with  the  nobles 
of  Lorraine,  he  secured  four  of  the  strongest  frontier  towns,  and 
made  his  entry  into  Nancy  by  the  side  of  the  young  Duke,  whom 
he  had  completely  overawed  into  insignificance.  These  three 
advantages  were  gained  in  less  than  six  months,  and,  under  the 
prestige  of  their  success,  he  advanced,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
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with  his  dreaded  banner  through  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges  and 
descended  upon  Alsace. 

It  was  now  five  years  since  Sigisinund,  Duke  of  Austria,  find¬ 
ing  hinaself  worsted  in  one  of  the  interminable  series  of  hostilities 
between  his  House  and  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  had  mortgaged  to 
Charles,  for  50,000  florins,  the  landgraviate  of  Alsace,  the  county 
of  Ferette,  Breisach,  and  the  four  ‘Forest  Towns,’  Rheinfeldt, 
Seckingen,  Lauftenberg,  and  Waldshut.  Charles,  under  this  in¬ 
strument,  was  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  territory,  engaging 
himself  at  the  same  time  to  protect  Sigisinund  against  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  the  Swiss,  and  use  all  his  influence  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  differences  between  them.  In 
consequence,  of  this  convention,  Charles  possessed  himself  of 
Alsace,  and  appointed  Peter  von  Hagenbach  landvoght  or 
bailift'  over  the  district.  Hagenbach  was  himself  a  native  of  the 
Sundgau  in  Alsace,  one  of  the  small  robber  nobles,  who  knew 
no  law  but  that  of  force,  who  were  the  terror  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  continually  at  war  with  the  free  towns, 
whose  vessels  and  caravans  they  unceasingly  plundered.  As  a 
needy  adventurer,  he  had  become  a  soldier  of  fortune  under  the 
Burgundian  banners ;  he  had  risen  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye 
of  his  master — had  in  fact  directed  the  bombardment  of  Dinant, 
and  been  employed  in  the  correspondence  between  the  Duke  and 
the  Court  of  Vienna.  His  conduct  in  Alsace  did  not  belie  his 
origin.  His  government  was  a  government  of  terror,  and  united 
the  most  opjiosite  interests,  divided  by  enmities  of  ancient  date, 
in  unanimous  execration.  The  nobles  united  with  the  towns 
and  the  Swiss  in  demanding  redress  for  his  cruelty,  rapine, 
and  extortion.  Mr.  Kirk  attempts,  in  the  most  impassioned 
manner,  and  with  a  very  extravagant  allusion  to  Cromwell, 
to  enlist  the  reader’s  sympathies  in  favour  of  Hagenbach; 
but  we  are  unable  to  discover  one  particle  of  new  evidence 
which  he  has  brought  forward  in  his  favour.  If  any  historic 
testimony  is  to  be  believed  at  all,  he  was  a  petty  tyrant  of  the 
most  revolting  character,  who,  besides  his  merciless  and  wanton 
cruelty,  practised  the  most  disgusting  profligacy,  cynicism, 
and  impiety.  He  treated  with  the  coarsest  mockery  and  ribaldry 
every  institution,  moral  and  religious,  and  trampled  upon  every 
right  and  every  privilege.  In  spite  of  express  stipulations  and 
traditionary  exemptions,  he  established  imposts  on  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  commodities  of  life,  and  put  to  death  the  deputies  sent 
to  remonstrate  with  him.  Not  content  with  oppressing  those 
under  his  rule,  he  began  vexatious  aggressions  on  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  free  towns — Colmar,  Basle,  Strasbourg ;  and  Miilhausen,  an 
imperial  city,  received  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
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fecleracy,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade.  The  Swiss, 
who  were  wont  to  travel  and  trade  among  the  towns  of  Alsace, 
complained  of  the  injuries  committed  against  their  merchants 
and  allies,  but  they  received  an  insulting  reply.  They  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Duke,  who  gave  answer  that  he  had  appointed  a 
governor  to  please  himself,  and  not  his  subjects  or  neighbours. 
Hagenbach  and  his  creatures  now  knew  no  limits ;  one  of  the 
latter  took  prisoner  a  whole  convoy  of  Swiss  traders,  and 
demanded  a  high  ransom ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  entered  into  a  strict  league  with  the  free  towns  of 
Alsace. 

After  three  years  of  these  vexations  and  cruelties,  the  terror- 
stricken  people  heard  that  the  implaeable  Charles,  the  destroyer 
of  Dinant  and  Liege,  was  coming  down  amongst  them,  led  by 
Hagenbach,  at  the  liead  of  8,000  troops,  among  whom  were 
2,000  cavalry,  Lombard  mercenaries,  whose  reputation  for 
brutid  and  unbridled  lieense  was  spread  throughout  Europe. 
Rejmrts,  moreover,  had  transpired  of  the  proceedings  of  Treves, 
which  induced  both  Swiss  and  Alsatians  to  believe  that  they 
themselves  were  to  be  the  first  victims  to  Charles’s  ambition 
of  a  Burgundian  kingdom.  A  universal  panic  spread  through 
the  country.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  face  of  the 
destroyer  and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  The  peasants  shut 
themselves  up  with  their  cattle  in  the  castles  and  cities,  the 
towns  closed  their  gates  as  in  time  of  siege.  At  the  first  village 
where  the  Duke  passed  the  night  the  inhabitants  entrenched 
themselves  in  the  cemetery.  Colmar  refused  to  admit  him  with 
more  than  two  hundred  horse.  Basle  put  the  city  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and,  to  avoid  surprise,  illuminated  every  night  the 
briilge  over  the  Rhine.  Berne  took  as  much  precaution  as 
though  actual  war  was  declared.  But  Miilhausen,  which  had 
most  raised  the  anger  of  Hagenbach,  despaired  of  its  safety. 
Women  rushed  wildly  through  the  streets;  the  relics  were  car¬ 
ried  in  procession;  litanies  were  sung  in  the  churches;  the 
children  wept ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  siege.  Charles, 
however,  did  not  tarry  in  the  country.  He  received  the  oaths 
of  some  of  the  towns,  and  heard  coldly  the  complaints  of  the 
inhabitants  and  those  of  the  city  of  Berne,  but  supported 
Hagenbach  in  all  he  had  done.  Then,  with  his  soldiers 
plundering  and  offering  violence  on  all  sides  like  a  conquering 
army,  he  marched  on  to  Besan^on  and  Dijon,  which  latter 
city  he  entered  on  the  23rd  January  1474,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  death  of  his  father,  and  displayed  anew,  in  a  triumphal 
entry,  the  gorgeous  state  which  had  excited  the  envy  of  the 
Germans  at  Treves.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  banquet,  given  in 
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the  ancient  capital  of  his  duchy  to  the  estates  of  the  two 
Burgundies,  he  made  a  speech  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
jealousy  and  suspicions  of  his  neighbours.  He  talked  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  the  kings  of  F ranee  had 
usurped  and  turned  into  a  duchy;  and  then  said,  ominously, 
that  he  had  thoughts  in  his  mind  which  he  would  trust  to  none 
but  himself.  His  discourse  at  Dijon  excited  anew  all  the  fears 
and  distrust  to  which  the  former  part  of  his  career  had  given 
rise.  All  his  acts  and  thoughts  now  indicated  the  establishment 
of  a  great  independent  power.  He  set  up  a  parliament  at 
Malines  in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris,  called  upon  the  reluctant 
states  of  Flanders  to  provide  means  for  establishing  a  perma¬ 
nent  army,  and  caused  researches  to  be  made  as  to  the  limits 
and  traditions  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  Such 
manifestations,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  usurpation  of 
Gueldres,  his  protectorate  over  Cologne,  his  military  occupation 
of  Lorraine  and  his  proceedings  in  Alsace,  and  his  abortive 
projects  upon  Germany,  necessarily  kept  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  in  suspense. 

Louis  XL,  the  unfverseZ/e  arra^^nee,  as  Chastellain  calls  him, 
had  not  been  inactive  in  taking  advantage  of  the  common 
suspicions  entertained  of  the  designs  of  Charles,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Swiss  League  is  considered  by  Comines 
the  masterpiece  of  the  King’s  political  conceptions.  Even 
as  Dauphin,  he  had,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Swiss,  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  formidable  strength 
of  the  Swiss  infantry.  At  the  battle  of  St.  Jacques,  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  had  crossed  a  river  in  the  front  of  a  large  army, 
and  fought  with  a  desperate  stubbornness  which  testified  to 
their  inordinate  obstinacy  and  valour.  From  that  time  he  had 
seized  every  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Swiss. 
The  memory  of  Morgarten  anil  Sempach  was  yet  fresh,  and 
their  victories  over  the  feudal  levies  of  Austria  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  recollections  of  the  great  adversary  of  feudalism. 
The  same  offer  of  Alsace  had  been  made  by  Sigismund  to  Louis 
as  was  afterwards  accepted  by  Charles ;  but  he  had  carefully 
avoided  any  engagement  likely  to  bring  him  into  collision 
with  the  Swiss,  and  had  joyfully  seen  the  dangerous  position 
assumed  by  his  adversary.  When  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  discontent  of  Sigismund,  and  of  the  indignation  which 
the  rule  of  Hagenbach  had  excited  both  among  Alsatians  and 
Swiss,  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  scheme  of  uniting 
all  the  discontented  parties  in  a  league  against  the  Duke — a 
league  which  should  be  a  counterpoise  to  that  which  existed 
between  Edward  and  Charles  for  the  invasion  of  France,  and 
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which  was  ratified  by  a  treaty  the  following  year.  After  a 
good  deal  of  intrigue  and  negotiation,  the  treaty  of  Constance, 
on  the  30th  of  March  1474,  was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  France,  Austria,  and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  perpetual  peace  should  exist  thenceforward  between  Austria 
and  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and  that,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
French  King,  the  free  towns  would  advance  the  money  for  the 
recovery  of  Alsace,  which  was  to  be  redeemed  by  Sigismund, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  mortgage.  On  the  17th  of  April 
the  Duke  received  intelligence  of  the  treaty,  and  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  mortgage  money,  amounting,  together  with  sums 
allowed  for  expenditure,  to  80,000  florins,  was  deposited  at  Basle, 
and  Sigismund  demanded  the  restitution  of  Alsace.  But  mean¬ 
while  the  Alsatians,  among  whom  greater  enormities  had  been 
committed  after  the  departure  of  the  Duke,  broke  out  into 
revolt,  took  Hagenbacli,  and  after  an  open  trial,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  before  twenty-seven  commissioners  deputed  from 
the  free  towns  of  Alsace  and  from  Basle  and  Berne,  he  was 
publicly  executed.  The  Duke  was  at  that  moment  engaged 
with  the  affairs  of  Cologne,  but,  as  a  temporary  measure,  he 
despatched  a  body  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  under  Ste¬ 
phen  von  Hagenbach,  brother  of  Peter,  to  execute  preliminary 
vengeance. 

This  was  effected  with  a  cruelty  worthy  of  Charles  himself. 
The  invaders  made  war  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  in  his 
own  fashion — plundering,  burning,  slaying  without  mercy  or 
distinction,  wherever  they  passed,  and  carrying  off  the  children 
to  be  sold  and  enslaved.  These  horrors,  and  further  solicita¬ 
tions  from  the  French  King,  aroused  anew  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
federacy  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger,  and  they  declared  war 
against  the  Duke  on  the  9th  of  October.  The  embassy  de¬ 
spatched  to  carry  the  fatal  missive  found  him  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Neuss,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  against  which  prin¬ 
cipality  the  Duke  was  now  making  war  on  precisely  the  same 
pretext  as  had  served  him  for  the  subjugation  of  Liege — the 
defence  of  the  authority  of  the  archbishop,  against  his  chapter 
and  people  in  revolt.  With  his  usual  headlong  impetuosity,  it 
seemed  easy  for  him  to  overwhelm  Cologne  and  then  march 
to  re-establish  his  dominion  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  small 
town  of  Neuss,  however,  made  an  obstinate  defence,  which 
utterly  disconcerted  his  schemes,  did  much  to  destroy  the 
terrible  prestige  of  his  name,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
as  well  as  unforeseen  causes  of  his  exemplary  ruin. 

Mr.  Kirk’s  two  volumes  leave  Charles  involved  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Neuss ;  the  events  of  the  two 
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concluding  years  of  his  hero’s  life  remain  for  a  third  volume. 
The  execution  of  the  portion  of  the  work  before  us  is  extremely 
unequal.  It  exiiibits,  it  is  true,  many  of  the  best  qualities 
which  we  look  for  in  historic  composition,  but  its  demerits  are 
many,  and  of  a  kind  wdiich  will  go  far  to  destroy  its  permanent 
success.  Mr.  Kirk  deserves  great  credit  for  the  careful  and 
copious  collection  of  materials  he  has  brought  together  ;  but  he 
is  not  equally  skilful  in  the  use  of  them.  His  narrative  is  fre¬ 
quently  disfigured  by  an  excessive  desire  to  produce  effect,  and  so 
captious  and  argumentative  are  his  political  disquisitions,  that  he 
drags  us  through  two  and  a  half  pages  of  successive  interrogations 
which  tiike  our  breath  away  before  we  get  half  through  them. 
In  judgment,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  w'e  look  for 
in  an  elaborate  history,  he  ap[)ears  to  us  remarkably  deficient. 
Carried  away  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  rehabilitation  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  he  has  gone  at  great  length  into  the  causes 
of  the  Swiss  war,  and  throws  upon  the  Swiss  the  whole  blame 
of  the  rupture.  He  has  examined  the  question  with  great 
industry,  but  elicited  no  new  important  fact,  and  certainly 
nothing  which  will  reverse  the  judgment  of  history.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  Swiss — a  poor  nation  of  herdsmen  and 
mountaineers — received  money  from  the  French  King  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  hostilities ;  but  there  was  nothing  extravagant 
in  the  measure  of  such  assistance,  nor  has  it  ever  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  reproach  for  a  nation  to  be  subsidised  in  this  way,  if 
the  war  be  a  just  one.  The  question  is  whether,  being  urged  by 
Louis  to  declare  war  against  Charles  at  that  particular  crisis,  it 
was  a  prudent  and  patriotic  step  for  them  then  to  take;  or 
whether  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  wait  until  Charles 
had  secured  Alsace  and  the  dominions  of  the  Rhine,  and  could 
bring  all  the  troops  of  Flanders,  Holland,  the  Rhenish  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  besides  mercenaries,  against 
them.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  this  case  they  were  justified  by 
the  result,  anti  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief  throughout  Europe 
when  this  terrible  monster  fell,  whose  course  was  marked  with 
ruin  and  massacre,  and  who  was  marching  on,  breathing 
fire  and  vengeance,  and  meditating  no  one  knew  what  plana 
of  subjugation.  Had  he  been  allowed  time  for  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  his  power,  it  is  im|>ossible  to  divine  how  many  years 
of  universal  havoc  he  had  yet  in  store  for  his  neighbours.  But 
it  is  in  the  case  of  Hagenbach  that  Mr.  Kirk  is  most  Ciirried 
away  by  the  p:ission  of  the  advocate.  In  his  defence  he  is  as 
earnest  and  impassioned  as  an  Old  Bailey  counsel ;  yet  neither 
here,  nor  in  the  ciise  of  his  hero  Charles,  is  Mr.  Kirk  the  first 
to  put  forward  these  views,  for  both  Schreiber  and  the  baron 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Vie  de  Jesus.  Par  Ernest  Renan,  ^lembre 
dc  rinstitut.  Cinquieme  edition.  Paris:  1863. 

2.  Etudes  Critiques  sur  TEvangile  de  Saint  Matthieu.  Par  M. 
Albert  Reville,  Pasteur  de  I’Eglise  Wallonne  de  Rotter¬ 
dam.  Leyden :  1862. 

3.  Les  Evangiles.  Par  Gustave  d’Eichtiial.  Premiere 
partie.  Paris :  1863. 

*  Tt  is  related  of  Angelico  of  Fiesole  that  he  never  painted 
‘  the  head  of  the  Virgin  or  of  Christ  but  on  bended  knee. 

*  It  would  be  well  if  critics  did  the  same,  and  shrank  from  the 
‘  radiance  of  certain  Forms  before  which  successive  ages  have 
‘  bowed  down,  until  they  had  first  adored  them.  The  first 
‘  duty  of  the  philosopher  is  to  mingle  his  voice  with  the  grand 

*  chorus  of  humanity  in  its  worship  of  moral  goodness  and 
‘  moral  beauty,  as  manifested  in  noble  characters  and  lofty 

*  symbols.  The  second  is  the  indefatigable  search  after  truth, 

‘  and  the  firm  conviction  that  if  the  sacrifice  of  our  selfish 
‘  instincts  is  pleasing  to  the  Deity,  equally  so  must  be  the 
‘  sacrifice  of  our  scientific  instincts.’  These  are  striking  words. 
They  teach,  as  well  as  any  words  can  teach,  the  true  spirit  in 
which  a  man  of  religion  and  hunullty  should  enter  upon  a  study 
so  delicate  and  perilous  to  other  souls  besides  his  own,  as  that  of 
sacred  criticism.  And — what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose — 
they  are  the  words  of  M.  Renan  himself, — placed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  essay,  published  by  him  some  years  ago,  on  ‘  The 
‘  Critical  Historians  of  Jesus.’  How  far  he  has  adhered  to 
these  principles  in  the  work  now  under  review,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  judge  after  a  detailed  examination  of  its 
contents. 

And  no  one  can  possibly  deny  that  this  is  a  book  which 
deserves  the  trouble  of  a  detailed  examination.  M.  Renan  has 
long  ago  amply  proved  his  possession  of  qualities  which  con¬ 
stitute  literary  excellence :  a  rare  subtlety,  abundant  learning, 
a  full  and  commanding  survey  of  the  field  of  inquiry,  a  bril¬ 
liant  imagination,  and  a  fascinating  style.  What  counter¬ 
spell  of  mere  robust  common  sense  is  sufficient  to  ensure  us 
against  such  a  master  of  the  magic  arts  of  writing  as  this ! 
When  these  great  powers  are  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
subject  of  all  others  the  most  deeply  and  universally  interest¬ 
ing, —  a  subject,  too,  around  which  such  uncouth  heaps  of 
material  have  been  piling  for  years  by  the  ceaseless  coralline 
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industry  of  innumerable  German  professors, — who  can  resist  a 
feeling  of  relief,  that  one  has  arisen  at  last  whose  mental  grasp 
is  wide  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  question  at  once,  and 
whose  imagination  is  powerful  enough  to  produce  shape  and 
beauty — although,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  not  the  true  shape, 
or  the  highest  beauty — out  of  the  chaotic  products  of  modern 
Biblical  criticism? 

Accordingly,  M.  Renan’s  volume  has  obtained  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation  and  a  vast  popularity  on  the  continent ;  not  altogether 
due,  as  we  would  fain  believe,  to  its  destructive  tendencies,  but 
due  also  to  the  fact  that  he  has  presented  a  clear  and  definite 
conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  to  thousands  of  readers  in 
France  and  Germany,  who  were  perhaps  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  inimitable  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  It  were  better  for  a  man  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  Christ  through  the  pages  of  M.  Renan,  than  not  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  it  at  all. 

But  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said  the  utmost  we 
are  able  to  say  in  praise  of  the  book.  Its  immediate  effects 
are  likely  to  be  deplorable.  The  French  mind,  in  particular,  is 
so  easily  dazzled  by  brilliancy,  and  so  readily  captivated  by 
dramatic  finish  and  vivid  portraiture,  that  we  fear  many  of 
M.  Renan’s  own  countrymen  are  likely  to  find  ‘  rest  for  their 
‘  souls  ’  in  this  feeble  and  distorted  version  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  to  accept  his  criterion  thsxt  truth  is  attained,  ‘  if  one 
‘  has  succeeded  in  combining  the  texts  in  a  manner  to  constitute 
‘  a  logical  and  probable  narrative,  where  nothing  jars  or  is 
‘  out  of  tune  ’  (p.  Iv.).  We  in  England  shall  probably  be  of 
a  different  opinion.  Englishmen  have  not  so  much  faith  in 
the  laws  of  dramatic  unity,  or  in  the  irrefragibility  of  logic, 
— whether  it  be  ‘the  logic  of  facts’  or  any  other.  It  seems 
to  them — and  herein  is  their  safeguard  from  many  kinds  of 
error — that  a  thing  may  easily  be  too  complete  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  too  logical  to  be  true.  They  have  an  obstinate 
faith  in  the  existence  of  an  outer  world,  wherein  God  works, 
and  wherein  the  narrow  world  of  human  thought  and  human 
action  lies  embraced,  as  some  little  solar  system  lies  floating  in 
the  teeming  spaces  of  the  sky,  or  some  little  busy  ant-hill 
forms  part  of  a  great  country  whose  policy  is  dominating  the 
globe.  Hence  our  dislike  of  centralisation,  our  craving  for  free 
scope,  our  suspicion  of  over-completeness, — and  our  safety  (it 
may  be  confidently  predicted)  from  any  risk  of  a  shaken  faith 
or  shattered  hopes  by  means  of  M.  Renan’s  ‘  fifth  ’  and  humani¬ 
tarian  ‘gopsel.’ 
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But  it  is  time  that  we  introduce  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the 
strictures  that  we  feel  com|)elled  to  make  both  upon  M.  Renan’s 
first  principles,  upon  his  method  of  working  up  the  data  pre¬ 
sented  in  his  texts,  and  upm  the  conclusions  that  he  ultimately 
draws  from  them,  are  justified  or  not. 

We  gather  from  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Preface  (p. 
liv.)  that  the  idea  of  writing  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — ‘une  histoire  des  origines  du  Christianisme  ’ — did  not 
for  the  first  time  occur  to  him  when  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
the  present  work.  It  is  significant  both  of  the  degree  to 
which  he  had  previously  surrendered  his  heart  to  blank  un¬ 
belief,  and  also  (as  we  cordially  rejoice  to  think)  of  a  certain 
subsequent  return  in  the  direction  of  Christianity,  that  he 
at  that  time  intended  to  complete  his  task  as  a  pure  history  of 
doctrines,  wherein  ‘  the  name  of  Jesus  would  hardly  have  been 

*  mentioned;’  as  if — to  use  his  own  words  when  criticising 
Strauss — ‘the  religious  revolution  which  bears  the  name  of 
‘  Christ  could  have  happened  without  Christ.’*  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  the  year  1860  the  French  Government,  whose 
troops  were  then  in  Syria  to  protect  their  co-religionists 
against  the  Druses,  proposed  to  M.  Renan  a  mission  to  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  scanty  remains 
of  Phoenician  antiquity,  and  bringing  home  any  fragments  of 
art  or  inscription  that  might  serve  to  throw  light  upon  its 
obscure  history.  This  task  was  no  doubt  exactly  to  the  taste 
of  the  young  member  of  the  ‘  Academie  des  Inscriptions,’ 
already  distinguished  for  his  prize  essiiys  on  philologiciil  sub¬ 
jects  in  1847  and  1848  (one  of  which  was  afterwards  expanded 
into  his  celebrated  ‘  Histoire  comparee  des  langues  Semi- 

*  tiques  ’),  and  for  his  contributions  to  the  ‘  Revue  des  deux- 

*  blondes  ’  and  other  periodicals,  the  choicest  of  which  were 
collected  in  1857  into  the  volume  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  the  ‘  Etudes  d’Histoire  Religieuse.’  He  set  out,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  favourite  sister  Henriette,  and  ej)ent  a  year 
in  Syria,  conducting  his  explorations  by  the  aid  of  French 
soldiers  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  world-famed  sites 
of  Tyre  and  Sldon.  But  in  the  meantime  there  was  another 
history  than  that  of  Phoenicia,  and  another  classic  ground  than 
that  of  Hiram  and  Dido,  which  must  through  all  these  months 
have  been  exercising  a  strange  fascination  on  this  worshipper  of 
science — once  in  his  simple  Breton  home  and  by  the  counsels 


*  Etudes  d’llistoire  Religieuse,  p.  165. 
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of  this  very  sister  by  his  side — a  destined  Christian  priest. 
The  attraction  proved  too  great  to  be  resisted.  And — unlike 
Napoleon,  who  is  said  to  have  replied  on  a  similar  occasion, 
‘Jerusalem  n’entre  pas  dans  la  ligne  de  mes  operations’ — M. 
Renan  traversed  the  whole  of  Palestine  as  far  south  as  Hebron, 
and  paid  repe.ated  visits  to  the  most  interesting  and  most  classic 
ground  of  all — Galilee.  It  was  there  that  (to  use  his  own 
words),  ‘  all  that  history  which,  while  I  was  at  a  distance,  seemed 
*  always  to  float  in  some  unreal  cloud-land,  assumed  a  body  and 
‘  a  solidity  which  astonished  me.  The  striking  agreement  of 
‘  locality  with  text,  the  marvellous  harmony  of  the  evangelic 
‘  ideal  with  the  landscape  which  served  it  for  a  frame,  were  for 
‘  me  like  a  new  revelation.  I  seemed  to  have  before  my  eyes  a 
‘  fifth  gospel,  torn,  yet  still  legible ;  and  henceforth,  amid  the 
‘  narratives  of  Matthew  and  of  ISIark,  instead  of  an  abstract 
‘  Being  who  one  would  say  had  never  really  existed,  I  saw  an 
‘  admirable  human  form  actually  live  and  move  ’  (p.  liii.).  In 
other  words,  the  tide  of  M.  Renan’s  unbelief  had  turned ;  the 
spell  of  the  Straussian  hy[)othesis  had  been  broken ;  the  very 
stones  of  the  Holy  Land  had  cried  out ;  and  what  we  in 
England  are  accustomed  to  call  ‘  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ’ 
had  begun  to  assert  their  power  over  a  mind  of  some  de¬ 
licacy  and  candour,  clouded  indeed  from  youth  up  by  the* 
sophistries  of  Romanism,  but  never  surely  meant  to  end  in 
scepticism,  or  to  make  final  shipwreck  of  its  faith  in  a  senseless  ^ 
and  immoral  Pantheism.  So  the  plan  was  formed,  and  the 
work  begun,  of  fixing  the  impressions  of  that  summer  spent  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Galilee,  in  the  shape  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  biography  of  Him  whose  footsteps  lent  to  Galilee  all  its 
interest — the  effulgence  of  whose  presence  still  lighted  up  to 
M.  Renan’s  imagination  the  dreariest  rocks  and  most  melan¬ 
choly  wastes  of  Judsca.  The  rough  sketch  of  the  book  was 
nearly  completed,  when  brother  and  sister  were  together  pros¬ 
trated  by  an  attack  of  fever.  The  brother  awoke  from  a  period 
of  insensibility  to  find  his  sister  passed  away ;  and  he  returned 
to  France  alone,  to  finish  as  a  monument  to  her  memory  the 
book  which  he  had  written  with  her  encouragement  amid  the 
scenes  where  she  had  found  a  grave. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  pathetic  circumstances  amid 
which  the  book  received  its  final  touches,  let  no  one  suppose 
that  it  is  not — with  all  its  pretensions  to  grace  and  beauty — 
armed  at  all  points  with  an  apparatus  criticus  of  a  formidable 
kind.  The  page  bristles  with  references — and  references  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  most  Inaccessible  labyrinths  of  the  Talmud. 
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The  Gospels  have  apparently  been  sifted  and  resifted,  till  their 
fragments  fall  without  coherence  in  showers  at  the  foot  of  each 
successive  page.  And  a  critical  Introduction  of  no  less  than 
fifty-nine  pages  forms  the  portal  to  a  volume  of  moderate 
dimensions. 

To  this  Introduction  we  propose  now  to  direct  our  readers’ 
attention.  It  is,  though  not  the  most  interesting,  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  the  book ;  for  it  contains  the  principles 
upon  which  the  book  is  composed.  It  is  not  M.  Renan’s  highly- 
coloured  descriptions  of  Galilaean  scenery,  or  the  sentimental 
portraiture  of  Christ  as  a  ‘charming  teacher’  and  a  ‘delight- 
‘  fill  moralist,’  no — nor  even  the  far  more  serious  and  shock^ing 
offences  against  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  darken  all  the 
latter  chapters  of  the  volume,  that  arc  likely  to  inflict  any  dan¬ 
gerous  wound  upon  orthodox  Christianity.  It  is  his  principles 
which  are  incompatible  with  belief,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  the  premisses  which  are  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
clusion.  And  to  grapple  with  the  conclusion,  without  noticing 
the  premisses,  could  hardly  be  considered  an  effective  way  of 
demolishing  the  argument. 

The  main  principles  set  forth  in  this  Introduction  are  three 
in  number.  The  frst  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  pure  scientific 
dogmatism,  viz.  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  such 
thing  as  a  miracle.  Whence  it  immediately  follows  that  the 
Gospel-histories,  with  which  miracle  is  so  abundantly  inter¬ 
woven,  must  needs  be  legendary.  The  second  is  an  equally 
remarkable  specimen  of  scientific  scepticism,  viz.  that  no  his¬ 
tory  whatever,  sacred  or  profane,  is  strictly  true;  that  a  true 
general  impression  is  all  that  is  really  attainable ;  and  that, 
therefore,  in  working  up  unhistorical  materials  into  the  form  of 
history  M.  Renan  is  acting  the  part  of  a  true  historian.  The 
third  is  the  arbitrary  maxim  to  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer,  viz.  that  the  test  of  a  true  representation  is  its 
coherence  and  consistency.  But  Mr.  Kingsley’s  ‘  Hypatia  ’  or 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ‘Ivanhoe’  present  exceedingly  coherent  and 
consistent  pictures  of  the  times  with  which  they  deal,  without 
being  other  than  romances ;  and  if  logical  coherence  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  and  history  so  defective  a  record  of  past  experience,  we 
should  be  somewhat  hasty  in  rejecting  at  the  bidding  of  his¬ 
torical  experience  a  superhuman  Christ,  without  whom  our 
whole  conception  of  the  Past  falls  to  pieces,  like  an  arch  with¬ 
out  its  keystone. 

But  we  must  go  deeper  into  these  questions  before  deep 
answers  can  be  given  to  them,  and  must  follow  where  M. 
Renan  leads  if  we  are  to  show  that  he  would  lead  us  wrong. 
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On  opening,  then,  his  Introduction,  some  light  is  at  once 
thrown  on  the  object  and  meaning  of  the  book  by  the  discovery 
that  it  is,  after  all,  but  the  first  instalment  of  a  larger  scheme. 

It  is  not  Jesus  for  his  own  sake,  but  the  broad,  unique,  and 
prolific  fact  called  Christianity  (p.  Iv.),  that  interests  ]VI.  Renan 
and  sets  his  pen  in  motion.  The  ‘  Life  of  Jesus  ’  is  but  ‘the 
‘  fact  which  served  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  new 
‘  religion.’  And  accordingly  the  present  work  is  to  be  followed 
by  three  other  volumes,  carrying  out  the  ‘  History  of  the  Origin 
‘  of  Christianity,’  and  tracing  the  gradual  growth  of  Christian 
ideas  down  to  Constantine’s  reign,  when  the  Church  was 
launched  upon  that  unhappy  sea  of  controversy  upon  which  it 
has  ever  since  been  tossed.  In  the  com|X)sition  of  this  first 
volume,  M.  Renan  candidly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  six 
students  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  field  of  inquiry,  and 
have  amassed  materials  of  which  he  freely  avails  himself.  Three 
of  these  writers  are  well  known  in  England,  viz.  M.  Reuss  of 
Strasburg,  M.  Nicolas,  and  F.  I).  Strauss.  A  fourth  is  M. 
Reville,  a  Protestant  pastor  at  Rotterdam,  and  a  contributor 
to  the  ‘  Revue  Germanique,’  who  has  himself  written  the  ablest 
criticism  on  M.  Renan’s  book  that  has  come  under  our  notice, 
and — though  from  a  friendly  point  of  view — pointed  out  with 
a  masterly  hand  some  of  its  weakest  parts.  And  a  fifth  is 
jM.  Eichthal,  author  of  a  work  of  enormous  Industry,  but  whose 
critical  merit — slight  as  that  appears  to  us  to  be — is  absolutely 
cancelled  by  a  recklessness  of  method  and  an  unscrupulousness 
of  language,  only  equalled  by  the  worst  school  of  English 
Deism  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  these  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  only  one  who  is  really  of  supreme  importance  as 
being  the  Socrates  to  this  accomplished  Plato,  the  Lardner  to 
this  fluent  and  persuasive  Paley — and  that  is,  of  course,  the 
celebrated  Strauss. 

Years  ago  M.  Renan  had  closely  studied  Strauss,  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  his  studies  in  a  lengthened  criticism  of  the 
‘  Historiens  Critiques  de  Jesus.’*  He  aftects,  indeed,  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  Strauss  ;  prefers  the  word  ‘  legende  ’  to  ‘  mythe ;  ’ 
and  speaks  of  his  master  as  ‘  deficient  in  historical  feeling ;  ’ 
and  even  good-naturedly  reminds  him  that  he  is  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  many  ‘  un  theologlen  timide.’  But  for  all  that,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  recognise  in  Strauss’s  ‘  Leben  Jesu’  the  quarry 
whence  the  ‘Vie  de  Jesus’  was  hewn,  and  in  Strauss’s  theory 
of  ‘  myth  founded  upon  facts  ’  only  a  less  dramatic  form  of 
M.  Renan’s  theory  of  ‘  legend  founded  upon  facts.’  In  fact. 


*  Since  reprinted  in  the  ‘  Etudes  d’Histoire  Religieuse.’ 
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the  criticism  above  mentioned  contains  a  passage,  in  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  the  germ  of  the  present 
book  :  ‘  If  France — a  country  better  gifted  than  Germany  with 
‘  a  feeling  for  practical  life,  and  less  prone  than  Germany  to 
‘  see  in  history  ideas  rather  than  passions  and  individual  charac- 
‘  ters  at  w'ork — had  undertaken  to  write  a  life  of  Christ  .  .  . 

‘  she  would  doubtless  have  made  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the 
‘  truth.’  * 

Myth  then  or  legend — call  it  by  which  name  you  please — 
here  is  the  magic  word  with  which  both  master  and  pupil  pro¬ 
pose  to  unlock  the  mysterious  secret  which  has  so  long  baffled 
all  inquirers — whether  knocking  furiously,  like  Bruno  Bauer 
and  Strauss,  or  ‘doucement,’  like  M.  Renan  and  Mr.  Francis 
Newman.  As  to  our  present  author,  his  view  of  the  case  is  as 
follows.  In  enumerating  the  original  sources  from  which  a 
trustworthy  account  of  Jesus  and  His  times  is  to  be  obtained, 
first  in  importance,  after  the  New  Testament,  comes  Philo. 
He  was  contemporary  with  our  Lord,  and  survived  him  ten 
years  at  least;  and,  being  preserved  by  distance  and  Greek 
culture  from  the  narrow  pedantry  of  the  Jerusalem  schools,  he 
affords  invaluable  insight  into  the  general  state  of  the  Jewish 
mind  at  that  time.  Next  stands  Josephus — useful  rather  for 
presenting  the  external  features  of  the  age  and  delineating  for 
us  as  living  and  intelligible  personages  Pilate,  the  Herods, 
Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  the  rest.  Then,  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha,  and  especially  that  singular  apocalyptic  literature 
which,  beginning  with  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  including  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Sibylline  verses,  and  the  Book  of 
Enoch  t,  gradually  gave  rise  to  those  ideas  about  the  ‘  Son  of 
‘  Man  ’  and  his  second  advent  which  prevailed  among  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Jesus,  and  formed  the  ‘  envelope  fabuleuse’by 
which  His  more  spiritual  doctrines  gained  entrance  into  the 
hearts  of  men  (p.  282).  Last,  but  not  least  in  utility  (thinks 
M.  Renan)  as  a  source  of  information  about  the  Jewish  ideas  of 
the  first  century,  is  the  Talmud,  that  vast  collection  (as  he  well 

*  Etudes,  p.  169. 

f  P.  xi.  It  forms  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  at  so  early  a 
page  we  light  upon  a  startling  piece  of  arbitrary  criticism,  and  an 
almost  entirely  unwarranted  statement.  A  famous  passage  in  Josephus, 
Xpiffroc  ovroc  iV  is  held  to  he  authentic,  hut  for  ?}»'  ‘  il  y  avait 
‘  surement  iXtytTv'  And  the  statement  is  hazarded,  that  ‘  le  livre 
‘  d’Henoch  etait  fort  lu  dans  I’entourage  de  Jesus but  the  only 
passage  to  which  w’e  are  referred  is  the  well-known  quotation  in 
Jude  14. 
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explains  it)  of  lecture-room  notes  from  the  Jewish  schools, 
transmitted  orally  till  after  a.d.  200,  and  then  written  down. 
By  that  time  Jewish  hostility  to  Christianity  was  too  pro¬ 
nounced  to  render  the  suspicion  of  any  dependence  on  Christian 
records  reasonable. 

The  examination  of  all  these  sources  of  information  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  industry  of  M.  Renan  and  of  his  Israelitish 
friend,  ^I.  Xeubauer.  In  another  department  of  the  materials 
for  composing  a  ‘  Life  of  Jesus,’  we  do  not  feel  equally  safe  in 
his  hands ;  and  into  that  quarter  we  must  follow  his  footsteps 
more  carefully,  and  scrutinise  his  proceedings  more  narrowly. 
That  department,  of  course,  is  the  Gospels  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Before  M.  Renan  can  establish  any  claim  to  our  confi¬ 
dence  or  respect,  he  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  in  rejecting 
the  received  and  direct  meaning  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  he  is 
prepared  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  more  coherent,  more 
intelligible,  more  credible.  Tried  by  this  test  he  utterly 
fails.  In  spite  of  the  violenee  and  distortion  he  never  scruples 
to  apply  to  the  sacred  text,  we  confidently  affirm  that  his 
‘  History  of  Jesus  ’  is  not  only  incredible,  but  impossible;  and 
that  the  thing  he  would  substitute  for  evangelical  history  and 
truth,  would  not  pass  current  as  the  production  of  a  second¬ 
hand  writer  of  fiction. 

M.  Renan  is  not  a  writer  who  is  much  troubled  with  scru¬ 
ples.  He  is  not  a  parish  priest.  He  has  never  had  to  ask  with 
dismay  the  very  homely  question  which  was  frequently  asked 
during  our  own  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’  controversy — ‘  How,  if 
‘  all  tills  be  true,  is  the  practical  teaching  of  the  Church  to  be 
‘  carried  on?’  In  this  respect  he  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
one  of  the  very  few  English  theologians  who  have  obtained  a 
continental  reputation,  and  the  remarks  of  M.  Reville  would 
with  equal  justice  apply  to  either  of  the  two : — ‘  II  a  bien 
‘  I’habitude  des  luttes  de  la  pensee  theorique,  mals  non  celle 
‘  des  combats  quotidiens,  corps  a  corps,  face  a  face,  des  predi- 
‘  cateurs  populaires  ayant  une  mission  a  remplir  au  milieu  de 
‘  gens  indifferents  ou  prevenus.’*  Such  a  freedom  from  the 
trammels  which  a  more  vivid  conception  of  real  life  and  its  de¬ 
mands  imposes  upon  ordinary  writers,  however  favourable  to 
unbounded  excursiveness  of  speculation,  is  not  (in  our  opinion) 
favourable  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  Truth,  especially  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters,  is  not  to  be  attained  by  merely  hard  thinking. 


*  La  ‘  Vie  de  Jesus  ’  de  M.  Renan,  devant  les  Orthodoxies  et  devant 
la  Critique,  p.  24. 
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Force  often  fails  to  open  a  hampered  lock,  when  delicacy  of 
touch  succeeds.  And  so  it  is  with  the  problems  of  theology, 
whose  successful  manipulation  depends,  not  only  on  a  general 
sensitiveness  of  mind  and  conscience,  but  still  more  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  sensitiveness  to  the  limits  of  the  })i’acticable  and  the  im¬ 
practicable — to  where  the  penumbra  of  mystery  begins  and 
where  the  broad  light  of  reason  ends.  All  this,  no  doubt,  M. 
Renan  would  in  words  allow.  He  often  talks  of  a  feeliug  for 
shades  of  meaning.  He  tells  us  that  ‘  e’est  le  sentiment  de  la 
‘  nuance  qul  fait  I’homme  poll  et  modere’  (p.  325);  that  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials  he  has  taken  for  his  guide  a  certain 
‘  sentiment  d’un  organisme  vivant’  (p.  Ivl.);  that  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  texts  ‘il  faut  les  solliciter  doucement'  (p.  Ivi.); 
that  in  a  celebrated  passage  of  Josephus  ‘on  sent  qu’une 
‘  main  chretienne  a  retouche  le  morceau  ’  (p.  x.) ;  that  St 
jSIatthew  ‘  merlte  evidemment  une  confiance  hors  llgne  jjour 
‘  les  discours’  (p.  xxxviii.);  and  yet  that  in  all  the  evangelists 
‘  on  sent  a  chaque  ligne  un  discours  d’une  beaute  divine  fixe 
‘  par  des  redactcurs  qul  ne  le  comprennent  pas,  et  qui  substi- 
‘  tuent  leur  propres  idecs  ii  celles  qu’ils  ne  saisissent  qu’a  demi  ’ 
(p.  450 ).  These  are  large  claims  to  make  upon  our  confidence 
in  M.  Renan’s  feeling.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  these  remarks :  we  only  deny  that  their  author  has  put 
into  practice  his  own  maxims. 

When,  for  instance,  M.  Renan  broaches  his  theory  of  the 
first  two  Gospels,  and  accounts  for  their  well-known  coinci¬ 
dences  and  divergencies  by  supposing  that  St.  Matthew  wrote 
originally  a  collection  of  discourses  and  St.  Mark  a  narrative 
of  events,  and  that  each  happy  possessor  of  either  Gospel, 
‘  wishing  to  have  a  complete  text,’  copied  on  his  margin  the 
requisite  additions  from  the  other  (p.  xx.),  not  only  do  we  fail 
to  understand  how  by  this  process  only  two,  instead  of  two 
thousand,  authorised  Gospels  should  be  obtained,  but  w’e  also 
fail  to  see  here  any  delicacy  of  touch,  or  any  feeling  for  the 
wonderful  harmony  with  which,  in  all  the  Gospels  alike,  narra¬ 
tion  and  discourse  are  interwoven  with  each  other.  It  appears 
to  us  an  instance  of  ‘forte  violence.’*  Still  more  is  this  the 

*  We  happened  lately  to  meet  with  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Gospels,  at  any  rate,  might  have  been  written.  On 
opening  a  little  book  lately  published  in  London,  entitled  ‘  The  true 
‘  Spiritual  Conferences  of  St.  P'rancis  d«‘  Sales,’  we  find,  in  a  sort  of 
prefatory  address  by  the  nuns  of  Annecy  to  the  sisterhood  at  large, 
the  following  passage :  *  These  are  the  true  conferences  which  our 
‘  blessed  father  held  with  us  at  various  times  and  on  different  occa- 
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case  when  the  phenomena  of  the  third  Gospel  have  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  St.  Luke — according  to  our  author — ‘  is  a  writer  of 
‘  the  first  century,  a  divine  artist  who,  independently  of  the 
‘  narratives  w’hich  he  has  drawn  from  still  earlier  sources,  dis- 
‘  plays  to  us  the  character  of  the  Founder  with  a  happiness  of 
‘  touch,  an  inspiration  of  effect,  and  a  boldness  of  relief,  that 
‘  the  other  two  synoptics  do  not  possess.’  (p.  xlii.)  But  how 
has  this  ‘  divine  artist  ’  been  able  to  produce  so  admirable  a 
result  ?  His  work 

‘  is  a  document  at  second-hand.  The  narrative  seems  mellowed  by 
time.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  more  like  after-thoughts,  more  arti¬ 
ficial.  Some  of  His  sayings  are  pushed  to  an  extreme  and  have  a 
wrong  turn  given  to  them.  .  .  .  Details  are  skimmed  over  to  try 
and  bring  about  an  agreement  between  discordant  accounts.  Passages 
are  softened  down  which  had  become  embarrassing  in  view  of  a  more 
exalted  idea  of  Jesus’  divinity.  The  author  exaggerates  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  commits  errors  of  chronology,  is  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  very  precise  devotee,  holds  that  Jesus  fulfilled  all  the  Jewish 
rites,  he  is  a  democrat  and  a  strong  Ebionite — that  is  to  say,  much 
opposed  to  private  property,  and  persuaded  that  the  turn  of  the  poor 
will  come.  .  .  .  He  admits,  in  his  earlier  pages,  legends  about  the 
infancy  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  Lastly,  he  has,  in  his  account  of  the  closing 
events,  some  circumstances  full  of  a  tender  sentiment  and  certain 
words  of  Jesus  of  a  delicious  beauty,  which  are  not  found  in  more 
authentic  narratives,  and  in  which  one  feels  that  legend  has  been  at 
work.  Luke  probably  borrowed  them  from  a  more  recent  collection, 
of  which  the  aim  was  to  excite  sentiments  of  piety.’*  (P.  xxxix.) 


‘  sions.  We  used  to  recollect  them  carefully,  and  to  write  them 
‘  down  after  he  had  finished  them ;  and  as  they  were  then  fresh  in 
‘  our  memory,  and  each  of  our  sisters  related  her  part,  we  endea- 
‘  voured,  in  putting  together  the  fragments,  to  arrange  them  in  the 
‘  best  way  we  could,  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  We  confess,  neverthe- 
‘  less,  that  in  spite  of  all  our  care  and  diligence,  we  have  not  been 
‘  able  to  make  this  collection  so  exactly  as  to  avoid  losing  many  ex- 
‘  cellent  things.  However,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  with  all 
‘  truth,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lessons  which  he  gave  us  are  here  so 
‘  simply  and  so  faitlifully  related,  that  any  one  who  has  had  the  happi- 
‘  ness  of  hearing  him,  or  who  is  versed  in  his  writings,  will  at  once 
‘  recognise  his  spirit.’  The  similarity  becomes  almost  startling  when, 
a  few  pages  further  on,  the  editors  say  they  have  been  urged  to  their 
task  by  ‘  our  neighbour  ’  having  put  forth  a  bad  and  hurried  edition, 
consisting  of  fragments  picked  up  here  and  there,  as  various  sisters 
had  copied  and  recopied  his  sayings. 

*  It  is  w'ell  worth  w'hile  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  M.  Kenan 
supports  this  string  of  charges  against  St.  Luke,  (a)  A  wrong 
turn,  &c.  This  is  founded  on  xiv.  26.:  ‘If  a  man  hate  not,’  &c., 
and  on  chap,  x.,  the  discourse  on  sending  out  the  seventy.  But 
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In  short,  ‘  many  circumstances,  especially  in  Luke,  have  been 
‘  invented  in  order  to  bring  out  more  vividly  certain  traits  in 
‘the  physiognomy  of  Jesus ’(p.  xlv.).  If  this  is  ‘  solliciter 
‘  doucement  les  textes,’  we  are  very  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  ‘  fortes  violences  ’  can  mean.  If  this  is  to  be  the  result 
of  ‘  divination  et  conjecture,’  pour  ‘  faire  revivre  les  hautes  ames 
‘  du  passe  ’  (p.  Iv.),  we  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  congratu¬ 
late  St.  Luke  on  his  having  been  made  to  live  again ;  and 
confess  that  we  can  see  little  difference  between  ‘  se  laissant 
‘  uniquement  guider  par  le  sentiment  du  sujet  ’  (p.  xxxiii.),  and 
surrendering  oneself  to  the  absolute  hap-hazard  of  an  un¬ 
paralleled  historical  scepticism. 

But  if  this  is  our  author’s  method  of  dealing  with  St.  Luke, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  his  treatment  of  St.  John  ?  On  the 
subject  of  the  fourth  Gospel  M.  Renan  has  not  really  much 
that  is  new  to  offer ;  and  what  is  new  is  certainly  not  true. 
We  have  been  accustomed  these  many  years  to  see  a  (con¬ 
fessedly)  very  difficult  problem  pulled  this  way  and  that,  with 
little  regard  for  our  feelings.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  had 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  denied,  and  its  authorship  attri¬ 
buted  to  Apollos,  and  we  know  not  whom.  On  the  other,  we 
have  had  its  general  authenticity  maintained,  but  the  truth 
either  of  its  narratives  or  of  its  discourses  denied.  M.  Renan 
attaches  himself  to  the  latter  h3'pothesis,  and  strongly  asserts 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  whole ;  but  he  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  unswerving  hand  to  dissect  its  curiously  interwoven 
parts,  and  throws  aside  the  discourses  as  ‘  tirades  pretentieuses. 


precisely  similar  passages  occur  in  the  Aoyta  (Matt.  x.).  (p)  Details 
are  skimmed  over,  &c.;  one  specimen  only  is  given,  iv.  16.,  the  events 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth.  But  the  fact  is  that  St.  Luke  gives 
the  story  in  full  detail,  in  fifteen  verses,  while  St.  Matthew  relates  it 
in  four,  and  St.  Mark  in  six  verses,  (y)  Passages  are  softened,  &c. 
This  serious  charge  rests  on  one  circumstance.  After  xxi.  33.  [mis¬ 
printed  iii.  23.]  M.  Renan  expected  St.  Luke  to  add  the  verse  in  St. 
Matt.  xxiv.  36. :  ‘  of  that  day  and  hour,’  &c.  But  he  does  not  do  so. 
(f)  He  exaggerates  the  marvellous.  We  are  referred  to  two  pas¬ 
sages,  iv.  14.;  ‘And  Jesus  returned  in  the  power  of  the  spirit  into 
‘  Galilee.’  [The  very  previous  verse  having  omitted  the  touch  given 
in  Matt.  iv.  11.:  ‘And  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him.’]  And 
xxii.  43.:  ‘And  there  appeared  an  angel  strengthening  him,’ — a 
passage  which  the  two  best  MSS.  (viz.  A  and  B.)  omit,  (t)  He  is  a 
precise  devotee — proved  by  one  text,  xxiii.  56.;  ‘  And  they  returned 
‘  and  prepared  spices  and  ointments,  and  rested  the  Sabbath-day, 
‘  according  to  the  commandment.’ 

We  have  given  enough,  we  think,  at  least  to  set  our  readers  on 
their  guard. 
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‘  lourdes,  mal  ecrites,  disant  pen  de  choses  au  sens  moral  ’ 
(p.  XXX.),  and,  in  short,  as  ‘  of  no  historical  value,  but  pieces 

*  composed  with  the  express  purpose  of  covering  with  the 
‘  authority  of  Jesus  certain  favourite  doctrines  of  the  writer  ’ 
(p.  xxxi.);  and  which,  therefore,  ‘must  be  regarded  as  docu- 
‘  ments  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  the  apostles,  and  not 
‘  as  materials  for  the  Life  of  Jesus’  (p.  76).  Shocking  as  all  this 
is,  it  is  not  original.  The  master  whom  M.  Kenan  follows, 
and  whose  theory  he  simply  turns  upside  down,  is  a  certain 
Weisse  who  wrote  a  ‘  Criticism  of  the  Gospel  History  ’  in  1838. 
His  theory  is,  that  the  narrative  of  St.  John  is  worthless  and  by 
later  hands ;  but  that  the  discourses  are  mainly  due  to  him.  Yet 
of  these  discourses  this  critic  allows  himself  to  speak  as  ‘  insipid, 

‘  fanciful,  ridiculous,  obscure,  affected,  and  bordering  on  absolute 
‘  nonsense.’  * * * §  In  what  follows,  however,  M.  Kenan  attains  to 
an  originality  of  coarseness  and  pettiness  of  conception,  un¬ 
surpassed  except  by  himself  on  a  far  more  sacred  subject  further 
on.  He  maintains  that  St.  John  was  actuated  in  writing  his 
Gospel  by  a  contemptible  personal  vanity,  being  ‘  froisse  de 
‘  voir  qu’on  ne  lui  accordait  pas  dans  I’histoire  du  Christ  une 
‘  assez  grande  place’  (p.  xxviii.),  by  ‘  une  certaine  rivalite  avec 

*  Pierre  ’  (pp.  xxvii.  and  159)  ;  and  a  ‘  haine  centre  Judas  ’  (pp. 
xxvii.  and  381).  For  an  appreciation  of  the  good  taste  of  these 
passages  we  must  leave  M.  Kenan  to  the  ‘  sentiments  de  la 
‘  nuance  possessed  by  all  polished  and  moderate  men ;  ’  but  for 
their  correspondence  with  facts,  we  will  be  content  to  judge 
him  by  his  own  book  and  the  references  at  the  foot  of  his  own 
page.  For  St.  John’s  hatred  against  Judas  we  are  referred  to 
four  passages  t,  not  one  of  which  proves  the  point,  but  rather 
corroborates  the  judgment  of  a  far  better  guide  than  M.  Kenan 
as  to  ‘  the  earnest,  yet  at  the  same  time  tender  behaviour  of 
‘  our  Lord  to  the  betrayer,’  J  which  this  Gospel  takes  pains  to 
portray.  For  his  petty  jealousy  of  St.  Peter  we  are  sent  to 
five  passages  §,  and  bidden  to  compare  two  of  them  with  corre¬ 
sponding  passages  in  the  synoptical  Gospels.  Yet  these  two 
add  the  information  that  St.  John  brought  Peter  in  to  the 
scene  of  his  fall,  and  that  he  ran  with  him  to  the  sepulchre, 
‘yet  went  he  not  in;’  while  of  the  other  three  passages, 


•  Cf.  Tholuck  fiber  Johannes,  p.  35. 

Matt.  vi.  65.  foil.,  xii.  6.,  xiii.  2.,  and  21.  foil. 

^  Tholuck,  p.  19.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  St.  John  passes  over 
in  silence  the  suicide  of  Judas. 

§  John  xviii.  15.  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  5S.);  xx.  2.  (cf.  Mark  xvi.  7.); 
xiii.  24.;  xix.  26.  ^'e  pp.  xxix.  xxxiii.  159. 
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one  simply  describes  the  affecting  scene  at  Calvary  when  the 
dying  Saviour  committed  His  mother  to  St.  John,  another 
makes  Peter  influence  his  fellow-disciple  about  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  supper,  and  the  last  is  from  a  chapter  w'hich  represents 
Jesus  as  devoting  almost  His  entire  attention  to  St.  Peter; 
and  which,  moreover,  a  few  pages  further  on,  M.  Renan  speaks 
of  as  intended  ‘  to  do  honour  to  St.  Peter,’  and  as  probably 
written  by  other  hands  with  a  view  to  objections  that  might 
have  been  raised  from  the  death  of  St.  John.  These  passages, 
we  think,  fail  to  substantiate  the  charges  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  support ;  and  considering  that  the  remaining  charge 
of  j)ersonal  vanity*  is  grounded  on  the  same  five  passages,  we 
think  we  do  ]\I.  Renan  no  injustice  if  we  say  that  his  case 
against  St.  John  falls  hopelessly  to  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  let  it  not  be  understood  that,  because  we  utterly 
repudiate  these  low  views  of  the  Apostle’s  character,  and  these 
unworthy  and  vulgar  methods  of  accounting  for  the  difficulties 
in  the  Gospels,  that  we  mean  to  extenuate  those  difficulties  or  to 
deny  (in  particular)  the  gravity  and  deep  interest  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  which  arises  on  a  double  comparison  of  our  Lord’s  dis¬ 
courses  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  with  those  reported  by  St. 
John;  and  of  these  latter  again  with  St.  John’s  own  Epistles 
and  with  the  discourses  attributed  to  the  Baptist.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  this  question  has  been  earnestly  debated 
among  theologians.  Stronck,  a  Dutch  divine,  in  1797,  main¬ 
tained  the  view  which  has  since  found  many  adherents, — that 
St.  John’s  youthful  and  loving  mind  had  become  imbued  with 
our  Lord’s  very  manner  and  diction.  This,  however,  only 
disposes  of  half  the  difficulty ;  leaving  the  com{)arison  with  the 
synoptics  unattempted.  The  latter  task,  accordingly,  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Bertholdt,  a  German,  in  1804.  But  he  saw  no 
way  to  save  the  fourth  Gospel  exeept  by  sacrificing  the  other 
three,  and  his  remedy  therefore  only  aggravated  the  complaint 
Sixteen  years  later  Bretschneider  sounded  the  first  note  of  that 
‘  Tendenz-critik  ’  (or  criticism  founded  on  a  supposed  discovery 
of  the  animus  of  doubtful  writings)  which  has  since  swelled  to 
a  chorus  in  the  celebrated  ‘  Tubingen  School,’  under  the  able 


,*  Many  people  will  think  the  opinion  of  Ewald  worthy  of  at  least 
as  much  consideration  as  that  of  M.  Kenan.  ‘  The  Aposth;  w'ould  not 
‘  even  name  himself  as  the  author  of  his  work ;  and  all  the  opportu- 
‘  nities  he  might  easily  have  had  for  bringing  forward  himself  and 
‘  his  relations  to  Christ  and  the  other  apostles,  or  for  glorifying  and 
‘  recommending  himself,  he  disdains  entirely  to  make  use  of.’  {Die 
Johanneischeii  Sc/iriften,  vol.  i.  p.  51.) 
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leadership  of  Baur ;  and  his  conclusion  was  adverse  to  the 
authenticity  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  which  he  attributed  to  some 
strong  maintainers  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  in  the  second 
century.  Thus,  neither  arc  the  questions  new,  nor  the  tren¬ 
chant  methods  of  settling  them,  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  of  late,  quite  so  unprecedented  as  many  earnest  champions 
of  popular  theories  seem  to  suppose.  Xor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  clear 
what  is  gained  by  attributing  either  novelty  or  antiquity  to  the 
various  theories  which  biblical  criticism,  like  every  other  living 
science,  is  perpetually  bringing  to  light.  The  only  possible 
test  for  [)roving  or  disproving  their  truth,  is  to  bring  them  into 
the  fresh  and  healthy  atmosphere  of  free  discussion.  Childish 
nicknames  can  do  little  more  than  display  the  Ignorance  or 
betray  the  cowardice  of  those  who  employ  them.  And  the 
true  and  earnest  student  of  Holy  Scripture,  will  find  support 
under  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  his  work,  neither  in  using 
nor  in  greatly  shrinking  from  such  things,  but  rather  in  thoughts 
like  those  of  Professor  Liicke :  ‘It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
‘  the  course  which  later  criticism  has  taken  with  regard  to 
‘  St.  John’s  Gospel  has  been,  on  the  whole,  thoroughly  neces- 
‘  sary  and  (in  spite  of  the  pain  it  has  caused)  truly  healthful. 

‘  It  has  been  the  natural  transition  from  childish  faith  which 
‘  knows  not,  or  fears  the  approach  of,  doubt  and  strife,  to  a 
‘  manly  faith  which  bravely  meets  and  overcomes  them  both.’  * * * § 
This  has,  assuredly,  been  the  case.  So  long  ago  as  1840, 
Dr.  Arnold  wrote  that  ‘  criticism  has  established  the  authenticity 
‘of  St.  John’s  Gospel  against  all  questionings.’t  And  since 
that  time  what  immense  advances  have  been  made  I  How 
full  of  interest  is  it  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  manly  mind 
from  childlike  cries  of  admiration,  like  those  of  the  pious  Hol- 
steinerj,  ‘  My  favourite  reading  is  St.  John:  there  is  in  him 
‘  something  so  altogether  wonderful :  he  is  like  a  soft  evening 
‘  cloud,  behind  which  is  the  great  full  moon:’  to  the  calm  and 
weighty  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  boldest  living  Ger¬ 
man  critics :  ‘  No  writer  can  be  possessed  of  a  more  earnest 
‘  determination  to  impart  nothing  but  the  strictest  historical 
‘  truth,  and  no  one  has  ever  carried  out  his  purpose  with  a 
‘  firmer  hand,  than  St.  John  in  the  composition  of  his  GospeL’§ 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  that  prevents  us  at  the  present  day 
from  entering  ‘  with  full  assurance  of  faith  ’  and  as  men  ‘  of 


*  Liicke,  Comm,  iilier  das  Evang.  des  Job.,  i.  p.  o. 

t  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  (1st  edit.). 

i  Claudius  (b.  1743),  in  Tholuck,  Comm,  zum  Evang.  Job.,  p.  20. 

§  Ewald,  Die.  Job.  Scbiil'ten,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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*  full  age  ’  * * * §  into  our  rightful  possession  of  all  these  Interesting 
fields  of  theological  inquiry,  except  the  perfectly  childish  timi¬ 
dity  of  some  who  ‘  ought  to  be  teachers,’  but  who  reverse  the 
Apostle’s  noble  maxim,  ‘  in  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  under- 
‘  standing  be  men  ’  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20.).  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  whatever  hard  words  be  used,  all  thinking  men  of  what¬ 
ever  party  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  on  the  facts  of  the 
problem  before  us ;  and  the  names  which  they  give  to  the 
theories  w'hereby  they  explain  these  facts  cover  conceptions 
which  are  fundamentally  alike.  Thus,  for  instance.  Dr.  Words¬ 
worth  in  his  Greek  Testament  tells  us,  ‘that  the  Gospel  of 
‘  St.  John  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  systematic  summary  of  the 
‘  truths  of  Christianity,’  and  employs  several  pages  in  drawing 
out  the  ideal  sequence  of  its  contents.!  He  also  quotes  this 
striking  passage  from  St.  Augustine :  ‘  The  main  thing  for  us 
‘  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning,  to  which  the  words  are  minis- 
‘  terial ;  and  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  sacred  writers 
‘  deceive  us,  because  they  do  not  give  us  the  precise  words  of 
‘  Him  whose  meaning  they  desire  to  express.  Otherwise  we 
‘  shall  be  like  mere  miserable  catchers  at  syllables,  who  imagine 
‘  that  the  truth  is  tied  to  the  points  of  letters :  whereas  not  in 
‘  words  only,  but  in  all  other  symbols  of  the  mind,  it  is  the 
j  ‘  mind  itself  which  is  to  be  sought  for.’  J  We  quite  agree 
with  Dr.  Wordsworth  that  this  golden  passage  is  much  to  ‘  be 
‘  commended  to  the  reader’s  consideration  ;  ’  and  we  also  thank 
him  for  referring  us  §  to  ‘  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among 
‘  modern  critics.  Dr.  Friedrich  Liicke,’  who  thus  writes: — 

‘  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  language  that  words  are  to  a  certain 
extent  a  matter  of  indifference,  provided  the  thought  be  expressed 
(gleichgiiltig  gegen  den  Gedanken).  A  thought  variously  expressed, 
more  fully  or  less  fully,  remains  still  essentially  the  same.  It  is 
true  that  there  arises  hereby  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  for 
Theology — the  task  of  discriminating  with  clearness  and  certainty 
(by  means  of  minute  comparisons  between  the  Gospels),  the  essential 
from  the  unessential,  the  spirit  from  the  letter,  the  original  word 
of  Christ  from  the  apostolic  relation  of  it.  But  never  has  Theology 
prospered  by  indolence,  security,  or  an  anxious  timidity.’  |1 

The  same  view  is  substantially  held  by  all  those  who  are  best 
worth  hearing  on  the  subject.  Thus  the  venerable  Ewald, 


•  Cf.  Heb.  v.  4. 

!  Wordsworth,  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

!  Augustine,  De  Consensu  Evang.,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  (in  Wordsworth, 
vol.  i.  p.  xlvii.). 

§  Wordsworth,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 


II  Liicke,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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after  describing  the  artificial  structure  of  St.  John’s  Gospel 
(a  ])henomenon  recognised,  as  we  have  seen  above,  by  Dr. 
Wordsworth),  writes: — 

‘  Thus  that  apostle,  who,  above  all  others,  celebrates  the  Light  and 
the  Life  that  came  into  the  world,  is  himself,  in  the  arrangement  and 
execution  of  his  great  work,  a  striking  example  of  light  and  life ; .  .  . 
and  that,  if  possible,  more  beautifully  and  more  completely  in  those 
parts  where  our  Lord’s  discourses  are  the  prominent  feature.  Yes, 
one  might  here  almost  seem  to  be  turning  the  pages  of  some  Old 
Testament  prophet,  of  an  Isaiah  or  a  Micah ;  so  wonderful  is  the 
articulation  and  equable  division  of  the  materials.  ...  So  that  in 
these  portions,  too,  the  hand  and  the  art  of  the  Apostle  himself  are 
visible.’  • 

Similarly  the  truly  Evangelical  Tholuck ; — 

‘  Absolute  verbal  exactness  is  at  the  outset  impossible,  because  the 
discourses  are  translated  into  Greek  from  the  Aramaic  original. 
And  even  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  a  difference  in  relating  the  same 
discourse  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to  become  an  apparent  contra¬ 
diction.  .  .  .  But  let  us  only  allow  that  the  form  into  which  they 
have  been  recast  belongs  to  the  Apostle,  while  the  thoughts  which  lie 
at  the  bottom  belong  to  Christ,  and  the  most  important  difficulty 
vanishes. . . .  For  whosoever  believes  that  Christ  has,  in  accomplishment 
of  His  Divine  purposes,  appeared  in  human  history  as  the  Redeemer, 
believes  therewith  by  implication  in  the  essential  truth  of  the  nar¬ 
ratives  which  have  brought  down  to  us  His  words  and  deeds.’f 

So  too,  though  with  some  hesitation.  Dean  Alford  : — 

‘  That  such  a  report  should  be  characterised  in  some  measure  by 
the  individual  mind  which  has  furnished  it,  was  to  be  expected,  on 
any  view  of  spiritual  guidance.’  X 

And  Mr.  Westcott: — 

‘  The  synoptic  Gospels  and  that  of  St.  John  alike  are  consciously 
based  on  the  same  great  facts;  but  yet  it  is  possible,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  to  describe  the  first  as  historical  and  the  last  as  ideal. 
.  .  It  is,  in  fact,  the  divine  Hebrew  epic.  .  .  There  is,  indeed,  some¬ 
thing  of  characteristic  difference  both  in  the  conception  and  in  the 
expression  of  the  same  truths  ;  but  such  that  the  difference  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  completeness  of  the  final  idea.’  § 

And  still  more  cautiously  Bishop  Ellicott : — 

‘  In  the  first  Gospel  we  have  narrative,  in  the  second  memoirs,  in 
the  third  history,  in  the  fourth  dramatic  portraiture.’  || 

*  Ewald,  I.  p.  33.  t  Tholuck,  p.  31. 

J  Alford,  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i.  Proleg.  p.  49. 

§  Wescott,  ‘Introd.  to  the  Gospels,’  pp.  231.  253.  372. 

II  Ellicott,  ‘  The  Life  of  our  Lord,’  p.  34,  note. 
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Thus  we  see  how  thoughtful  men  agree  at  the  present  day- 
in  attributing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  an  artificial  charaeter 
to  St.  John’s  Gospel, — in  warning  us  (with  St.  Augustine)  that 
‘  in  words,  as  in  all  other  symbols  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  mind 
‘  itself  which  is  to  be  sought  for,’ — at  the  same  time  that  they 
repudiate  with  disgust  the  coarse  and  mechanical  dissections  of 
a  Renan,  a  Strauss,  or  a  Kruno  Bauer.  The  latest  criticism 
herein  seems  to  echo  the  very  earliest.  *  The  crown  of  all  the 
*  Gospels  (says  Origen)  is  that  according  to  St.  John.  And 
‘  into  the  spirit  of  this  no  man  can  enter,  who  has  not  himself 
‘  leant  upon  Jesus’  breast.’*  ‘There  are  men’  (says  Ebrard) 

‘  to  whom  no  one  could  demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  the 
‘  New  Testament  writings.  He  who  tcill  not  believe  in  a  Risen 
‘  One,  will  seek  with  unwearied  diligence  for  loopholes  of  escape. 

‘  .  .  .  But  the  only  obstacles  to  the  recognition  of  the  Gospel 
‘  History  are  dogmatical’  [i.e.  a  priori  notions]  ‘and  not  histo- 
‘  rlcal  —  and  even  they  lie  in  the  path  of  the  natural  man 
‘  alone.’ t 

Obstacles  of  this  nature  exist  to  the  highest  degree  in  those 
principles  which  we  have  already  indicated  as  the  bases  of  M. 
Renan’s  inquiry.  For  example,  there  is  one  false  one 

‘  dogmatical  ’  d  priori  notion,  which — like  a  cataract  upon  the 
eye — obscures  the  whole  field  of  M.  Renan’s  view  ;  and  that  is, 
the  unproved  and  unprovable  presumption  that  there  cannot 
jtossihly  he  any  such  thiny  as  a  miracle.  We  are  not  misled  by 
his  a[)parent  hesitation  in  one  passage,  where  he  writes,  ‘  we  do 
‘  not  affirm  that  miracles  are  impossible,  we  only  affirm  that 
‘  hitherto  none  have  been  proven’  (p.  li.).  He  has  shown  his 
colours  too  clearly  in  other  passages,  and  in  other  writings,  for 
us  to  doubt  what  are  his  real  feelings  on  the  subject.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  p.  XV.  we  read,  ‘  That  the  Gospels  are  partly  legendary 
‘  is  evident,  because  they  are  full  of  miracles;  ’  again,  at  p.  41, 
‘  The  notion  of  the  supernatural,  with  its  impossibilities ;  ’  at 
p.  92,  without  so-called  miracles,  Jesus  ‘would  have  been 
‘  greater  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  been  ignored  by  men  ;  ’  and 
still  more  clearly  at  p.  258  :  ‘  modern  criticism  finds  in  these 
‘  historical  phenomena  no  sort  of  embarrassment ;  ’  and  in  the 
Etudes,  p.  vii. :  ‘  Criticism,  whose  first  principle  is  that  miracle 
‘  has  no  more  place  in  the  tissue  of  human  affairs  than  in  the 
‘  series  of  physieal  facts ;  ’  ‘  Reflection  is  too  advanced,  Imagi- 
‘  nation  has  grown  too  cold,  to  permit  any  longer  these  magni- 
‘  ficent  aberrations’  (p.  175).  For,  in  short,  ‘it  is  not  from 

*  Origen,  On  St.  John,  p.  6.  Iluet. 

t  Ebrard,  ‘  The  Gospel  History  ’  (Clarke’s  trans.),  p.  (iOO. 
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‘  reasoning,  but  from  the  tout-ensemble  of  the  modern  sciences, 

‘  that  this  immense  result  issues — there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
‘  supernatural  ’  (p.  206). 

Here,  of  course,  argun  .  ;it  is  at  an  end.  If  M.  Renan  will 
not  allow  us  to  reason,  but  only  to  appeal  to  his  general  im¬ 
pression  of  the  results  of  modern  science, — in  otlier  words, 
once  more  to  his  ‘  sentiment  du  siijet,’ — we  can  only,  with 
profound  courtesy,  take  leave  to  differ,  and  to  state  liiat  the 
impression  made  upon  the  majority  of  cultivated  men  in  Eng¬ 
land  seems  to  us  to  be  precisely  the  reverse.  Without  denying 
for  a  moment  the  strong  impression  of  order,  regularity,  and 
continuance  that  the  study  of  nature,  the  more  deeply  it  is 
prosecuted,  makes  upon  the  mind,  we  maintain  that  there  are  yet 
higher  truths  than  these  to  which  its  earnest  prosecution  leads 
us.  It  leads,  first,  to  a  conception  of  a  unity  of  government  in 
some  way  pervading  all  space : — the  law  of  gravitation,  e.g.  pulls 
Saturn’s  moons  towards  him  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  reader’s  book  is  being  pulled  towards  the  earth.  It  gives, 
next,  a  conception  of  progress  and  plan,  working  out  some  prob¬ 
lem  through  all  time: — the  gradual  awakening  of  consciousness, 
e.g.  in  organised  matter,  proceeds  from  the  crystal  and  the  moss 
and  the  zoophyte,  up  to  the  human  brain.  And  it  proves,  still 
farther,  the  existence  in  nature  of  certain  powers  which  we  call 
Intelligence  and  Will ;  for  here  they  are — present  in  a  certain 
class  of  organised  creatures,  the  human  species.  And  then  when 
science  proceeds  to  ask  whether  these  last  two  phenomena  are 
not — like  the  breaking  wave,  the  falling  acorn,  the  mountain 
slip — examples  of  forces  belonging,  in  the  same  manner,  to 
a  cosmical  sphere  which  transcends  all  our  puny  powers  of 
observation,  the  necessarily  affirmative  reply  leads  us  in¬ 
fallibly  to  the  idea  of  God, — that  is,  to  an  absolute  Being  in 
whom  all  these  relative  and  partial  phenomena  find  their  ex¬ 
planation,  as  the  Nile  is  explained  by  its  broad  still  fountain- 
lake.  And  when  science  has  arrived  there, — when  soaring  up¬ 
wards  it  has  touched  this  throne  of  God, — there  in  infinity  the 
point  of  transition  has  been  overstepped  between  the  two 
parallel  and  apparently  irreconcilable  lines  of  scientific  and  re¬ 
ligious  thought ;  and  so  science  may  descend  to  earth  once  more 
to  find  miracles  no  longer  impossible,  and  the  living  will  which 
suspends  gravitation  in  human  nerve  and  muscle  no  longer  in¬ 
conceivable  on  that  larger  scale  which  transcends  the  cerebral 
power  of  an  almost  microscopic  animal  like  Man,  either  to  grasp 
in  its  extent,  or  to  follow  in  its  hour-hand  movements. 

An  excellent  instance  of  such  an  ascent  *  through  Nature 
‘  up  to  Nature’s  God,’  may  be  found  in  a  work  of  M.  Renan’s 
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own  countryman,  ]\I.  Qnatrefages.  He  thus  describes  Ills 
‘  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  ’  on  the  shores  of  Brittany : — 

‘  My  forceps,  needles,  and  compressor  secured  the  objects  of  my 
research ;  my  microscope  and  lenses  revealed  an  infinite  world  to  my 
eyes ;  my  pencil  and  brushes  enabled  me  to  secure  rough  illustrations 
of  these  treasures.  ...  I  saw  one  fact  linking  itself  to  other  facts ;  I 
felt  one  thought  awaken  other  thoughts  ;  and  this  mutual  reaction 
between  observation  and  intelligence  was  the  source  of  unspeakable 
enjoyment.  .  .  .  When,  ascending  to  the  Origin  of  all  these  harmonies, 
I  found  that  the  Eternal  Power  was  the  source  whence  this  admirable 
order  sprang — w’hen,  through  marvel  to  marvel,  my  thoughts  rose 
from  creation  to  the  Creator, — it  was  from  the  very  depths  of  my  soul 
that  I  adored  Him  in  His  works,  and  united  with  Geoffry  de  St. 
Hilaire  in  the  cry  of  “  Glory  to  God.”  ’ 

As  an  instance  of  the  converse  process,  the  descent  from 
God  once  found  dowm  to  a  belief  in  His  possibly  miraculous 
interference  in  man’s  behalf,  we  may  cite  perhaps  the  very 
greatest  thinker  of  modern  times, — to  whose  merits  Eurojte 
is  now  beginning  tardily  to  do  justice,  —  ‘  the  Aristotle  of 
‘modern  times,’* — Kant.  This  man  (as  is  well  known),  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  undertook  the  gigantic  task 
of  ‘taking  stock,’  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  acquirements  of 
the  human  mind  since  Bacon  had  done  the  same  thing,  and  of 
critically  examining  the  validity  of  all  human  knowledge.  His 
report  was,  that  in  all  departments,  except  one,  we  are  bound  up 
within  the  narrow  walls  of  sense  and  experience ;  and  that  that 
one  is  the  Moral  department, — wherein  the  fixed  and  stable  pole- 
star  of  conscience  gives  us  (as  it  were)  a  woO  o-tw  apart  from  the 
(fluctuating  world  of  phenomena,  and  suggests  almost  inime- 
( diately  the  two  great  cognate  truths  of  God  and  immortality. 
And  these  truths  once  established,  he  is  enabled,  by  a  reverse 
but  parallel  course  to  ‘rebuild  again  the  things  that  he  had 
‘  destroyed,’  down  even  to  a  Divine  interference  in  the  world 
and  miracles ;  for  he  says,  ‘  The  moral  laws  are  universally 
‘  regarded  as  commands,  which  they  could  not  be,  did  they 
‘  not  connect  adequate  consequences  with  their  dictates,  and 
‘  thus  carry  with  them  promises  and  threats.  But  this,  again, 
‘  they  could  not  do,  did  they  not  reside  in  a  necessary  Being  as 
‘  the  Supreme  God.’  f  And  subsequently,  in  his  ‘  Theory  of 
‘Religion’  (p.  103):  ‘Concerning  miracles,  sensible  people 

‘  refuse  absolutely  to  deny  them . It  is  quite  con- 

‘  sistent  with  the  common  opinions  of  mankind  to  hold,  that 
‘  when  a  religion  of  mere  rites  and  ceremonies  is  to  be  abolished 

*  Renan,  Kssais  de  Morale,  &c.,  p.  iv. 

f  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  p.  491. 
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<  and  one  in  the  spirit  and  truth  of  moral  sentiment  is  to  be 
‘  introduced  in  its  stead,  the  historical  introduction  of  this  last 
‘  may  be  accompanied  and  adorned  with  miracles.’* 

IIow,  then,  can  thinkers,  in  many  respects  so  clear-headed 
and  able  as  M.  Renan  and  the  late  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  commit 
themselves  to  the  enunciation  of  a  scientific  dogma — for  such, 
we  repeat,  it  is — capable  of  refutation  on  so  easy  an  hypothesis 
as  that  of  a  Divine  Free  Agent?  The  explanation — we  are 
bold  to  say — is  to  be  found  in  the  narrowness  of  their  horizon 
of  thought.  With  the  latter  writer  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  present  article.  Bishop  Thirlwall  has,  in  his  late  admirable 
Charge,  convincingly  shown  the  nebulous  character  of  Mr. 
Powell’s  favourite  maxim,  viz.,  that  even  a  physical  miracle  has 
nothing  to  do  with  physical  science ;  that  the  one  belongs  to  the 
province  of  Faith,  the  other  to  Reason.  And  in  such  able  hands 
we  may  safely  leave  that  question.  But  with  the  former  author 
we  have  to  do ;  and,  if  we  would  really  understand  M.  Renan’s 
present  work,  we  shall  do  well  to  delay  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
order  to  define  precisely  his  theological  position. 

Is  M.  Renan  a  believer  in  a  personal  God?  At  first  sight 
one  would  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  affirmative.  There  are 
numerous  passages  scattered  up  and  down,  not  only  the  book 
before  us,  but  also  his  other  works,  which  seem  inexplicable  on 
any  other  hypothesis.  For  instance,  he  asserts  the  very  obvious 
truth  that  ‘  God  had  revealed  Himself  before  Jesus,  and  will 
‘  reveal  Himself  again  after  Jesus’  (p.  lix.).  ‘God  conceived 
‘  immediately  as  a  Father;  there  you  have  the  whole  theology 
‘  of  Jesus  ’  (p.  76) ;  and  ‘  no  one  either  has  transcended,  or  will 
‘  transcend,  the  essential  idea  that  Jesus  has  created  ’  (p.  446). 
‘  He  believed  himself  separated  from  God  by  an  infinite  dis- 
‘  tance  ’  (p.  243).  Numerous  passages  such  as  these  are  simple 
nonsense  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  Personal  God.  Nay 
more,  there  are  places  where  M.  Renan  seems  expressly  to  re¬ 
pudiate  Pantheism  :  ‘  Pantheism,  in  suppressing  the  Divine  per- 
‘  sonality,  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  living  God  of  the 

*  ancient  religions.  The  men  who  have  in  the  highest  degree 

*  comprehended  God,  ^akyamouni,  Plato,  St.  Paul,  St.  Francis, 
‘  St.  Augustine,  at  certain  moments  of  his  changeful  life, — were 
‘  they  Deists  or  Pantheists  ?  Such  a  question  has  no  meaning  ’ 
(p.  75).  Nay,  farther  still,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show, 
and  perhaps  it  is  worth  while  showing,  that  M.  Renan  is  (with 

*  This  is  not  very  clearly  expressed ;  but  the  context  shows  that 
his  meaning  is  similar  to  that  of  Paley’s  famous  dictum  :  ‘  Once 
‘  believe  in  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not  impossible.’ 

VOL.  CXIX.  NO.  CCXLIV.  Q  Q 
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the  sole  exception  and  obstacle  of  a  prejudice  against  miracles) 
not  entirely  adverse  to  orthodox  Christianity,  veiling  under 
philosophical  mystifications  just  those  grand  and  simple  truths 
that  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  taught,  explicitly  to  the 
mature  Christian  (ev  rolg  TsXe/oif)*,  and  implicitly  in  her  creeds 
and  catechisms  by  the  agency  of  ‘  cottage  dames.’  f 

Let  us  examine  this  point.  We  have  seen  above,  that  M. 
Renan  appears  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  Personal  God,  standing 
in  the  paternal  relation  to  His  human  sons,  as  the  highest  and 
ultimate  conception  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at.  So  far,  of  course, 
he  is  a  Christian ;  and  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  he  expressly 
repudiates,  and  has  excited  a  vigorous  hostility  from.  Deism.  { 
For  if  he  held  to  a  mere  dry  and  abstract  Monotheism,  of 
course  he  would  fall  short  of  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of 
multiplicity  in  unity.  From  such  an  error,  however,  he  with¬ 
holds  all  sympathy  (p.  248).  He  fully  believes  that  in  God 
‘  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,’  and  that  ‘  He  is  in 
‘  us  and  we  in  Him ;  ’  though  (as  the  Bible  also  teaches) 
there  is  a  progress  going  on,  which  shall  ultimately  bring  the 
reign  of  mediatorial  agencies  to  an  end,  when  ‘  God  shall  be 

*  all  in  all.’  And  then,  he  believes  (in  accordance  with  the  New 
Testament)  that  the  paradox  of  a  ministry  of  Deity  on  earth, 
while  yet  He  ‘is  in  heaven,’ — and  of  a  Spirit  indwelling  in 
man,  which  yet  is  but  the  ‘  first  fruits’  of  the  infinite  Spirit, 
held  (so  to  say)  in  reserve  in  heaven,  till  the  Church  ‘  which  is 

*  His  body,’  be  gradually  brought  to  completion, — that  all  this 
shall  terminate  in  some  changeless  state  of  glory,  when  all  men 
uhall  live  again.  These  grand  truths,  however,  M.  Kenan  takes 
pleasure  in  expressing  with  less  simplicity  than  the  Church  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing.  He  states  them  thus :  ‘  God 
‘  is  in  fieri ;  He  is  on  the  way  to  make  Himself.  But  to  stop 
‘  there  would  be  a  very  incomplete  theology.  God  is  more  than 
‘  total  existence ;  He  is  at  the  same  time  the  absolute.  He  is 
‘  the  place  of  the  ideal,  the  living  principle  of  the  good,  the 
‘  beautiful  and  the  true.  Thus  viewed,  God  unreservedly  it\ 

*  He  is  eternal  and  immutable,  without  progress  or  becoming.’ 

Next,  as  to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna¬ 
tion.  M.  Rdnan  tells  us  that  ‘  il  y  eut  une  annee,  peutetre,  oil 
‘  Dieu  habita  vraiment  sur  la  terre’(p.  80);  that  Jesus  re¬ 
garded  Himself  as  ‘the  Son  of  God,  the  intimate  of  the  Father, 
‘  the  executor  of  his  wishes  ’  (p.  118),  and  thus  in  the  spirit  of 

*  infinite  love,  passed  at  a  bound  the  abyss,  impassable  for  the 


*  Cf.  1  Cor.  ii.  6.  f  Christian  Year,  ‘  Catechism.’ 

X  P.  74.  Cf.  Reville,  p.  6. 
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‘  most  part,  that  the  mediocrity  of  the  human  faculties  traces 
‘  between  man  and  God  ’  (p.  247);  and  though  in  Gethsemane 
He  was  shaken  for  a  moment  by  His  lower  human  feelings, 
yet  that  *  his  divine  nature  soon  recovered  the  upper  hand  ’ 
(p.  379);  so  that  having  merited,  by  founding  the  absolute 
and  final  religion  of  humanity,  ‘  the  divine  rank  which  had 
‘been  attributed  to  Him’  (p.  90),  He  now  ‘beholds  from 
‘  the  bosom  of  His  Father  His  work  bearing  fruit  upon 
‘earth’  (p.  121),  and  henceforth  ‘gives  His  presence  (as- 
‘  siste)  from  the  lofty  heights  of  Divine  peace,  at  the  in- 
‘  finite  consequences  of  His  acts  on  earth’  (p.  426).  Mean¬ 
while,  for  the  arrival  of  this  wonderful  personage  upon  the 
world’s  stage,  a  long  course  of  preparation  had  been  going 
on  ;  and  He  arrived  precisely  ‘  in  the  fulness  of  times.’  They 
were  ‘  circonstances  extraordinaires  ou  il  vivait’  (p.  130); 

‘  c’^tait  vraiment  une  de  ces  heures  divines,  oil  le  grand  se  pro- 
‘  duit  par  la  conspiration  de  mille  forces  cachees  ’  (p.  456). 

‘  No  time  of  day  was  more  proper  for  developing  the  hidden 
‘  forces  of  human  nature  ’  (p.  45),  none  for  preaching  such  ad¬ 
mirable  doctrines  as  ‘  Render  to  Caesar,’  &c.,  than  just  that  point 
where  the  ancient  republics  were  merging  in  the  great  unity  of 
the  Homan  empire  ’  (p.  122).  And  not  only  in  the  world’s 
visible  stage  did  Roman,  Greek,  and  Jew  conspire  unconsciously 
to  bring  about  circumstances  and  ‘  a  people  prepared  for  the 
‘  Lord,’  but  also  in  the  world  of  thought  it  appears  that  a 
vehicle  was  being  prepared  beforehand  whereby  the  claims  of 
the  great  Teacher,  when  He  came,  might  be  made  intelligible. 
M.  Renan  is  at  great  pains  to  make  us  understand  that  two 
entirely  separate  trains  of  thought  and  nomenclature  converged 
upon  the  person  of  our  Lord ;  on  the  one  hand,  growing  up 
gradually  from  roots  implanted  deep  in  Old  Testament  times, 
at  this  critical  moment  ‘  le  Messianisme  faisait  travailler  toutes 
‘  les  tetes’  (p.  62);  on  the  other,  a  set  of  ideas — owing  their 
fecundity  and  logical  consistency,  if  not  their  existence,  to  the 
infiltration  of  Greek  thought  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere — 
had  gradually  forced  its  way  into  the  texture  of  Jewish  specu¬ 
lation,  and  introduced  the  nomenclature  which  was,  on  later  re¬ 
flection,  expressly  applied  to  Christ  by  St.  John  and  St.  Paul 
and  the  writer  of  the  Ejnstle  to  the  Hebrews.  Not  that  our 
Lord  had  not  Himself  distinctly  paved  the  way  for  such  an 
application :  ‘  On  ne  nie  pas  qu’il  y  cut  dans  ces  affirmations 
‘  de  Jesus  le  germe  de  la  doctrine  qui  devait  plus  tard  faire  de 
‘  Lui  une  hypostase  divine,  en  I’indentifiant  avec  le  Verbe,’  &c. 
(p.  247):  but  He  did  no  more  than  pave  the  way;  and — a 
remarkable  testimony  to  St.  John’s  scrupulous  veracity — the 
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expression  ‘  the  Word  ’  is  never  put  in  the  fourth  Gospel  into 
the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself  (p.  249). 

Lastly,  as  to  the  results,  the  sueeess  really  achieved  by  the 
brief  ministry  of  this  wonderful  Person,  thus  wonderfully  pre¬ 
pared  for  by  a  ‘  dessein  profond  ’  which  went  so  far  (it  seems) 
as  to  hide  in  obscurity  even  the  topographical  as  well  as  his¬ 
torical  circumstances  of  his  earthly  life  (p.  142)  :  — 

‘  The  world  has  been  regenerated  and,  in  a  sense,  regenerated  just 
as  Jesus  intended.  .  .  That  true  kingdom  of  God,  that  kingdom  of  tlie 
spirit,  which  makes  each  man  a  king  and  priest, — that  kingdom,  which 
from  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  has  become  a  tree  overshadowing  the 
world — that  kingdom  was  conceived,  was  willed,  was  founded  by 
Jesus.  Side  by  side  with  the  hard,  false,  impossible  idea  of  a  Return 
with  triumphant  pageantry  (un  avenement  de  parade),  He  conceived 
the  true  “City  of  God,”  the  true  “restoration  of  all  things,”  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  deification  of  weakness,  love  for  the  common  people, 
attraction  towards  the  poor,  and  the  restoration  of  all  that  is  humble, 
genuine,  and  simple  to  its  true  place  in  human  estimation.  And  this 
restoration  He  has  accomplished  with  inimitable  art,  in  traits  that 
will  remain  for  ever.  It  is  to  Him  that  each  one  of  us  owes  whatever 
worth  he  has.’  (P.  282.) 

So  that  the  best  of  men  henceforth  cry  out,  ‘  Yet  not  I,  but 
‘  Christ  liveth  in  me.’  And  this  truly  amazing  result  of  so 
small  a  seed  was  not  fortuitous  but  intentional — ‘  II  se  proposa 

*  de  crcer  un  etat  nouveau  de  l’humanil4  ’  (p.  283) ;  and  it  was 
not  effected  by  preaching  a  philosophy  but  a  Person — ‘  II  ne 
‘  prechait  pas  ses  opinions,  il  se  prechait  lui-meme’(p.  76): 

‘  son  type  moral  et  I’impression  qu’il  avait  laissee,  furent  ce  qui 

*  resta  de  lui.  Jesus  n’est  pas  un  fondateur  de  dogmes,  un 

*  faiseur  de  symboles ;  c’est  I’initiateur  du  monde  u  un  esprit 
‘  nouveau’  (p.  444).  And  as  to  the  future,  ‘Jesus  ne  sera  pas 
‘  surpasse.  Son  culte  se  rajcunira  sans  cesse  ’  (p.  459). 

‘  Tout  ce  qu’on  fera  en  dehors  de  cette  grande  et  bonne  tra- 
‘  dition  chretienne  sera  sterile.  Jesus  a  fonde  la  religion  dans 
‘  1  humanite  ’  (p.  446) ;  and  *  son  perfectionnemcnt  consistera  a 
‘  r  evenir  a  Jesus  ’  (p.  455). 

What,  we  ask  with  wonder  and  amazement,  is  there — in  full 
view  of  such  concessions  as  these — to  prevent  this  man,  and  all 
who  agree  with  him,  from  enrolling  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Christian  Church  ?  His  desire  to  be  a  Christian  is  some¬ 
thing  positively  touching  :  ‘  If  Jesus  should  return  among  us  ’ 
(he  soliloquises),  ‘He  w'ould  recognise  as  His  disciples  not  those 
‘  who  pretend  to  enclose  Him  within  the  phrases  of  a  catechism, 
‘  but  those  who  try  to  continue  His  work’  (p.  447):  and  he 
speaks  of  ‘  our  days,  troublous  days,  when  Jesus  has  none 
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‘  more  genuine  followers  than  those  who  seem  to  repudiate 
*  Him’  (p.  287).  Nay,  in  another  work  he  seems  to  put  forth 
still  more  pressingly  his  claims  to  be  a  Christian  both  in  theory 
and  practice : — 

‘  Tlie  philosopher,’  (he  says)  *  as  well  as  the  theologian,  ought  then 
to  recognise  in  Jesus  the  two  natures,  to  separate  the  human  from 
the  divine,  and  not  to  confound  in  his  adoration  the  real  and  the 
ideal  in  his  hero,  lie  ought  without  hesitation  to  adore  the  Christ, 
that  is  to  say  the  character  drawn  in  the  Gospel ;  for  all  that  is 
sublime  participates  in  the  Divine,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is 
the  most  lovely  incarnation  of  God  in  the  most  lovely  of  forms,  that 
is,  in  moral  humanity.  He  is  really  the  son  of  God  and  the  son  of 
man,  God  in  man.’  {^£tudes,  p.  213.) 

And  again,  still  more  beautifully  : — 

‘  It  is  much  easier  for  the  philosopher  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  man  of  simple  heart,  than  with  the  half-educated  man,  who 
carries  into  religious  questions  a  sort  of  awkward  reflectiveness.  How 
charming  to  see  in  cottages  and  lowly  dwellings  of  the  poor,  where  a 
crushing  utilitarianism  is  predominant,  certain  idealfigures — forms  that 
recall  not  the  real  but  the  imaginative !  How  refreshing  for  the  man 
bowed  down  beneath  his  six  days’  toil,  to  place  himself  upon  his  knees 
at  last,  to  contemplate  lofty  columns,  arches,  groinings, — to  hear  sw’eet 
chants,  to  listen  to  discourses  of  instruction  and  consolation !  The 
mental  food  that  the  man  of  education  draws  from  science,  art,  and 
the  exercise  of  all  his  reasoning  powers, — that  food  the  poor  man 
draws  from  Religion,  and  Religion  alone.  A  simple  faith  is  the  true 
faith ;  and  1  avow  that  I  should  be  inconsolable,  did  I  think  that  my 
writings  should  ever  be  the  cause  of  offence  to  any  of  those  simple 
souls  who  adore  so  well  in  spirit.'  {Ibid.  p.  xvi.) 

There  is  a  figure  in  the  Gospels  which  it  is  surprising  that 
no  painter  has  ever  drawn — a  most  touching  and  melancholy 
figure,  of  the  young  ruler,  whom  ‘Jesus  beholding  him  loved,’ 
yet  who  turned  away  at  last — temporarily,  we  would  fain  believe 
— because  he  could  not  forego  one  thing ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  character  of  any  man  of  modern  times,  who  more 
nearly  recalls  that  figure,  than  the  writer  of  these  words.  The 
one  thing  in  his  case,  we  arc  fully  convinced,  is  the  senseless 
and  narrow  piece  of  dogmatism,  whose  mischievous  and  distort¬ 
ing  effect  it  is  (to  use  the  author’s  own  words)  to  ‘  render  all 
‘  controversy  between  persons  who  believe  in  the  supernjitural 
‘  and  those  w'ho  believe  not,  smitten  with  sterility.’  {Etudes, 
p.  206.)  It  is  this  which,  like  an  hallucination  in  some  lovely 
form,  makes  every  grace  and  every  beauty  awaken  shuddering 
rather  than  admiration,  and  exaggerates  into  wild  and  even 
vulgar  contortions  the  balanced  easy  gestures  of  health.  Read 
the  following  passage—  sentimental,  it  is  true,  but  beautiful  and 
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a  fair  specimen  of  the  author’s  style — and  then  ask  oneself  how 
he  could  possibly  have  ap()ended  to  it  the  concluding  sentence. 
The  reply  is,  that  here  (as  on  every  other  page)  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  the  mark  of  human  prejudice  and  error,  and  to 
blot  at  all  hazards  to  his  own  critical  reputation  the  fair  picture 
he  had  drawn. 

‘  He  thus  traversed  Galilee  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  fete.  He  rode 
upon  a  mule — an  animal  in  the  East  well-adapted  fur  riding  and  sure¬ 
footed  ;  and  whose  large  dark  eye,  shadowed  with  long  lushes,  is  full 
of  mildness.  His  disciples  sometimes  gave  vent  to  their  enthusiasm 
hy  attempting  a  sort  of  rustic  Triumph.  Their  own  garments  took  the 
place  of  drapery.  They  cast  them  upon  the  mule  that  bore  Him. 
They  spread  them  upon  the  ground  where  He  had  to  tread.  And 
wherever  He  dismounted,  His  arrival  was  held  to  be  a  joy  and  a 
blessing  to  that  house.  He  stayed  chiefly  in  the  villages  and  at  the 
large  farms,  where  He  met  with  an  eager  welcome.  Any  house,  in 
the  East,  at  which  a  stranger  has  arrived,  becomes  at  once  a  public 
place.  The  whole  village  assembles  there ;  the  children  wait  for  no 
invitation  to  press  in ;  they  are  often  unceremoniously  chased  out  by 
the  servants,  but  they  pertinaciously  return.  Jesus,  however,  would 
not  suffer  these  simple  auditors  to  be  molested.  He  calls  them  to 
him  :  He  embraces  them.  The  mothers,  touched  by  such  affability, 
brought  to  Him  their  infants,  that  He  might  touch  them.  Women 
came  to  pour  unguents  on  His  head,  and  perfumes  on  His  feet.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  repulsed  by  the  disciples  as  intruders ;  but  Jesus, 
who  loved  such  ancient  usages,  and  anything  that  indicated  simpli¬ 
city  of  heart,  made  amends  for  the  hurt  inflicted  by  his  over-zealous 
friends.  He  protected  those  who  wished  to  do  Him  honour  ;  and  so 
the  women  and  the  children  adored  him.  Indeed,  the  charge  of 
withdrawing  from  their  homes  these  tender  beings,  ever  prone  to  be 
led  away,  formed  one  of  the  most  frequent  reproaches  of  His  enemies.’ 
(P.  189.) 

Our  recollection  fails  us  in  the  endeavour  to  recall  these 
‘  frequent  reproaches  of  His  enemies ;  ’  and  we  look  anxiously 
to  the  foot  of  the  page  for  passages  on  which  these  words  are 
founded.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  oidy  reference  with 
which  we  are  favoured  in  support  of  so  grave  a  charge  is  a 
reference  to  six  words  from  an  apocryjdml  and  heretical  Gospel 
by  Marcion  ;  and — what  is  more — that  those  very  words  do 
not  appear  in  the  ordinary  copies  of  that  apocryphal  Gospel  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  have  to  be  supplied  out  of  a  quota¬ 
tion  by  one  of  the  most  rash  and  uncritical  of  all  the  ancient 
Fathers,  Epiphanius;  and — what  is  more  still — that  even  if  the 
passage  be  no  interpolation  but  really  the  genuine  words  of  Mar¬ 
cion,  the  refutation  of  Epiphanius  appended  to  it  states  that 
the  heretic  founded  his  worthless  addition  to  St.  Luke  simply 
on  our  Lord’s  words  iu  a  previous  chapter,  ‘if  any  man  hate 
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‘  not  Ins  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  ehildren  and  brethren 
‘  and  sister,  yea  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  dis- 
‘  ciple’  (Luke  xiv.  26).*  No  one,  we  think,  would  have  be¬ 
lieved  this,  except  those  who,  like  ourselves,  had  found  out 
long  before  reaching  chap,  xi.,  the  little  value  of  !M.  Renan’s 
criticisms  and  the  especial  worthlessness  of  his  references  to 
the  New  Testament  But  when  once  a  very  slight  examina¬ 
tion  has  displayed  that  our  author  not  only  builds  up  his  critical 
conclusions  on  totally  insufficient  premisses,  but  after  they  are 
obtained  fails  to  use  them  with  fairness  and  consistency — led 
away,  it  would  seem,  by  the  strong  temptation  to  round  off  his 
work  as  an  artist,  reckless  of  the  chips  into  which  his  valuable 
material  is  hewn  to  waste — then  our  surprise  is  concentrated 
upon  the  strange  delusion  which  can  so  far  have  mastered  a 
man  of  genius  that  he  carves  a  Cupid  out  of  the  Apollo  Belve¬ 
dere,  and  proclaims  it  to  be  the  original  ‘  sentiment  du  sujet.’ 

That  these  charges  are  not  made  at  random,  will  (we  think) 
easily  be  proved  by  the  following  instances  of  M.  Renan’s  off¬ 
hand  way  of  dealing  with  his  materials.  He  argues  that  St. 
Matthew  wrote  a  collection  of  discourses  and  St.  Mark  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  events,  from  two  expressions  of  Papias.  But  the 
word  Xoyix  occurs  thrice  in  the  New  Testament  f,  and  always 
with  a  more  general  meaning:  and  why  Xsp^SsvTa  r,  Trpaj^SsvTa 
should  include  *  events  ’  and  exclude  ‘  discourses,’  •we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand.  However,  let  that  pass ;  let  St.  Matthew 
‘  merite  une  confiance  hors  ligne  pour  les  discours ;  ’  and  St. 
Mark,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  St.  Peter  (p.  xxi.),  for  the  events : 
How  does  our  author  employ  this  conclusion?  In  the  very 
face  of  our  Lord’s  words  in  Matt.  x.  28:  ‘Fear  not  them 
‘  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,’  he 
boldly  states  ‘that  Jesus  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  a  soul 
‘  separate  from  the  body’  (p.  128).  In  face  of  ‘Give  to  him  that 
‘  asketh  of  thee  ’  (Matt.  v.  42),  ‘  I  was  naked  and  ye  clothed 
‘me’  (Matt.  xxv.  36),  and  the  narrative  about  the  ointment 
in  St.  Mark  xiv.  7,  he  writes  ‘  pure  Ebionitism — that  is  to  say, 
‘  the  doctrine  that  the  poor  alone  will  be  saved — was  the  doc- 
‘  trine  of  Jesus’  (p.  179)  ;  ‘  Private  property  was  forbidden’  (p. 
307).  And  when  St.  Matthew  in  three  separate  discourses  $ 
makes  our  Lord  speak  of  heathens  and  Samaritans  in  a  way 

*  The  passage  is  as  follows:  ‘roDror  lipofXEr  wXvoi'ra  Katirapi 
‘  (ftopovc  diSoyiii,  aTTOirrpe^oi'ra  rat  •yi;»'a7i:uc  Kai  rd  rt’ci'a].’  See 
Thilo,  Cod.  Apoc.  p.  477. 

t  Acts  vii.  38. ;  Kom.  iii.  2. ;  Heb.  v.  12. 

j  Matt,  v.,  x.,  xviii. 
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that  Renan  does  not  think  conformable  to  His  character, 
we  are  bidden  to  remember  that  the  disciples  ‘  may  easily  have 
‘  twisted  the  instructions  of  their  Master  into  a  sense  more  in 
‘  accordance  with  their  own  ideas’  (pp.  229,  231). 

Let  us  try  if  we  fare  any  better  with  the  other  two  Evange¬ 
lists.  Page  xxxviii.  informs  us  that  St.  Luke  contains  many 
legends,  and  especially  chapters  i.  and  ii. ;  but  at  page  106  it 
becomes  important  to  prove  that  the  Baptist  was  of  the  same  age 
as  Jesus,  and  it  is  proved  unhesitatingly  from  chapter  i.  On 
St.  John,  as  we  have  seen  above,  implicit  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
for  the  narrative,  and  especially  for  the  narrative  of  the  closing 
scenes  (p.  xxxiii.).  But  the  affecting  scene  at  the  Cross,  where 
the  dying  Redeemer  commits  His  mother  to  St.  John,  is  (will  it 
be  believed  ?)  represented  as  invented  by  the  Apostle,  in  order 
to  give  himself  importance  (p.  423);  and  of  ‘  the  water  and  the 
‘  blood’ — so  expressly  testified  to  by  the  Evangelist — we  arc 
told  that  ‘  John  claims  (pretend)  to  have  seen  it’  (p.  428). 

This  is  enough.  Such  work  may  suit  French  taste;  but 
w’e  are  quite  sure  that  in  England  a  Fifth  Gospel,  however 
sentimental  and  dramatic,  composed  in  this  way,  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  powerless  for  harm,  and  will  only  affix  upon  its  author 
the  stigma  which  he  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  St. 
Luke — that  he  is,  indeed,  an  ‘  artiste  divin,’  but  that  ‘  les  mots 
‘  de  Jesus  y  sont  composees,  quelques  sentences  sont  poussees 
‘  a  I’exces  et  faussees :  I’auteur  etnousse  les  details  pour  tacher 
‘  d’amener  une  concordance  entre  les  differents  recits ;  il  adoucit 
‘  les  passages  qui  etaient  devenus  embarrassants :  On  sent 
‘  I’ecrivain  qui  compile,  qui  travaille  sur  les  textes  et  se  permet 
*  de  fortes  violences  pour  les  mettre  d’accord  ’  (p.  xxxix.). 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  we  have  yet  one  far  more 
serious  charge  to  bring  against  M.  Renan  than  anything  that  has 
yet  been  advanced ;  and  it  is  a  charge  that  is  concerned  with  the 
very  essence  and  most  vital  point  of  the  whole  Christian  religion. 
It  is  pardonable  that  he  should  feel  difficulties  about  miracles, 
Avhen  the  Church  to  which  he  once  belonged  receives  almost 
all  alleged  miracles  in  an  indistinguishable  heap.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  he  should  make  a  cento  of  texts  in  support  of  his 
theological  opinions,  for  many  great  Christian  divines  have 
done  the  same.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  how,  as  a  man  of 
ability  and  candour,  he  can  allow  a  mere  a  priori  dogma  about 
the  supernatural  to  blind  his  reason  to  the  enormous  evidence 
that  exists  to  the  fact  of  our  Lord’s  Resurrection :  and  it  is  not 
pardonable,  it  is  not  reconcilable  with  that  delicacy  of  moral 
.  perception  to  which  he  lays  such  frequent  claim,  that  he  should 
— rather  than  give  up  his  favourite  dogma — hazard  the  fearful 
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charge  of  connivance  at  imposture  upon  One  whom  he  himself 
places,  at  the  very  least,  ‘  at  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  human 
‘  greatness’  (p.  449). 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points,  let  us  remind  the 
reader  of  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  even  on  M.  Renan’s  own 
showing.  There  are  four  epistles  in  the  New  Testament  of 
whose  genuineness  not  even  the  most  extravagant  Tendenz- 
critik  of  the  most  keenly  suspicious  school  of  German  theology 
has  ever  been  able  to  frame  a  doubt :  and  these  are  Romans, 

1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Galatians.  Now  from  these  it  is 
quite  incontestable  that  St.  Paul — a  man  of  Greek  training,  of 
sense  and  of  wide  knowledge  of  the  world — firmly  believed  in 
Christ’s  Resurrection,  and  staked  his  life  upon  it.  In  Gala¬ 
tians  i.  and  ii.  he,  with  his  ow’n  pen,  describes  to  us  two 
journeys  to  Jerusalem  where  he  saw  and  consulted  with  Peter, 
John,  and  James  the  Less — not  about  this  momentous  ques¬ 
tion,  but  about  a  mere  practical  matter,  senseless  and  utterly 
vain  in  his  estimation  unless  Christ’s  Resurrection  were  presup¬ 
posed.  Now  St.  Peter  (even  in  M.  Renan’s  opinion)  is  the 
virtual  author  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  (p.  xxi.) ;  and  St.  John  is 
the  actual  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name.  In 
both  of  these  the  Resurrection  is  narrated  with  great  distinct¬ 
ness  and  particularity.  With  these  certain  and  incontrovertible 
facts  before  us,  is  it  conceivable,  on  any  rational  estimate  of 
human  nature  and  human  conduct,  that  so  gross  and  senseless  a 
delusion  lay  at  the  bottom  and  formed  the  moving  spring  of  all 
these  proceedings,  as  that  described  in  the  following  words  by 
M.  Renan  ? — 

‘  On  the  Sunday  morning  the  women,  and  foremost  among  them 
Mary  Magdalene,  came  very  early  to  the  sepulchre.  The  stone  had 
been  removed  from  the  entrance,  and  the  body  was  no  longer  there. 
And  meanwhile  the  strangest  reports  were  spreading  among  the 
Christian  community.  The  cry,  “  He  is  risen!” ran  with  electric 
speed  throughout  the  disciples ;  and  found  everywhere  the  ready 
credulity  of  love.  What  then  had  really  happened?  This  point  we 
shall  have  to  examine,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  apostolic  history; 
and  w'e  shall  then  have  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  legends  relating 
to  the  Resurrection.  For  the  historian,  the  Life  of  Jesus  ends  with 
His  last  breath.  But  so  deep  was  the  impression  that  He  had  left 
upon  the  heart  of  His  disciples,  and  of  certain  devoted  female  friends, 
that  for  weeks  yet  to  come  He  was  still  to  them  their  living  friend 
and  comforter.  Had  His  body  been  stolen  away  ?  Or  did  enthusiasm, 
always  credulous,  give  birth  to  the  later  collection  of  narratives  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  establish  a  faith  in  the  Resurrection  ? 
These  questions,  in  the  absence  of  all  documentary  evidence,  w'e  shall 
never  be  able  to  clear  up.  Thus  much,  however,  we  may  say, — that 
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Mary  Magdalene  played  the  principal  part  in  this  scene.  O  divine 
power  of  love !  O  sacred  moments,  when  the  passion  of  a  woman 
under  hallucination  (d’une  hallucint-e)  gives  to  the  world  a  God  re¬ 
stored  to  life!’  (P.  433.) 

To  turn  to  the  other  question — the  charge  of  im|)08ture,  or 
connivance  at  it,  brought  against  our  Lord :  here  too  it  is  well 
to  be  equally  clear  and  equally  brief.  Let  it  be  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  only  in  cases  of  miracle — in  cases,  that  is, 
where  M.  Henan’s  darling  dogma  comes  into  grievous  peril — 
that  anything  like  such  a  charge  is  made.  Hemark  next,  that 
M.  Henan  finds  himself  in  common  candour  bound  to  admit 
the  facts  which  Christians  suppose  to  be  miraculous :  he  admits 
inexplicable  acts  of  healing,  but  throws  out  around  them  a 
cloud  of  ink  with  such  words  as  ‘  qui  oserait  dire  que  le  con- 
^  tact  d’unc  personne  exquise  ne  vaut  pas  les  ressources  de  la 
‘  pharmacie  ?  ’  (p.  260).  He  admits  the  feeding  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes,  but  hugging  his  theory  closer  to  his  breast,  takes  refuge 
with  the  long-forgotten  Dr.  Paulus :  ‘  Beaucoup  de  monde  I’y 
*  suivit.  Grace  a  une  extreme  frugalite,  la  troupe  sainte  y  vecut ; 

‘  on  crut  naturellement  voir  en  cela  un  miracle’  (p.  198).  But 
at  last  he  is  fairly  driven  into  a  corner ;  and,  after  having  in 
every  page  laid  stress  on  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  Sb 
John’s  Gospel,  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  inevitable 
and  inexorable  chapter  that  relates  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 
The  crisis  he  feels  is  now  come.  He  had  before  been  content 
with  reminding  us  that  ‘Jesus  serait  un  phenomene  unique 
‘  dans  I’histoire  si,  avec  le  role  qu’il  joua,  il  n’avait  etc  bien  vite 
‘  transfigure  ’  (p.  xlv.), — overlooking,  it  would  seem,  the  petitio 
principii  involved  in  sueh  an  observation.  He  had  before  only 
‘  called  the  idiotcy  of  the  times,  which  reasoned  ‘  Le  Messie 
‘  doit  faire  telle  chose;’  or,  ‘  Jesus  est  le  Messie;  done  Jesus  a 
‘  fait  telle  chose  ’  (p.  xlvi.), — forgetting,  probably,  the  fact  that 
he  had  himself  in  a  previous  work  cut  this  branch  from  beneath 
his  feet  (cf.  ‘  Etudes,’  p.  168).  But  now  something  more  than 
this  is  necessary;  and  he  hazards,  for  his  dogma’s  sake,  the 
following  account  of  the  matter — an  account,  which  not  only 
leaves  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  silence  of  the  other 
Evangelists  entirely  unsolved,  but  suggests  (as  he  must  be  well 
aware)  to  every  Christian  mind  thoughts  that  are  shocking  to 
the  last  degree ;  and  which  ill  indeed  accords  with  the  wish 
expressed  above,  that  no  writing  of  his  might  scandalise  any 
simple  and  adoring  soul : — 

‘  At  Bethany  there  hiippened  an  event,  which  seems  to  have  exer¬ 
cised  an  important  influence  on  the  end  of  His  career.  Wearied  out 
with  the  ill-success  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
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try,  the  friends  of  Jesus  longed  for  some  great  miracle  which  should 
give  a  shock  to  its  incredulity.  And  the  resurrection  of  a  person 
well  known  at  Jerusalem  seemed  to  be  just  what  was  wanted.  Now 
we  must  remember  that  the  first  condition  of  a  true  criticism  is  to 
comprehend  the  differences  that  characterise  different  epochs,  and  to 
overcome  the  instinctive  feelings  of  repugnance  which  are  sure  to 
arise  in  minds  of  a  purely  intellectual  culture.  We  must  remember 
also  that,  in  this  impure  and  oppressive  atmosphere  of  Jerusalem, 
Jesus  was  no  longer  himself.  His  conscience,  from  the  fault  of 
others,  and  not  his  own,  had  lost  something  of  its  original  transpa¬ 
rent  clearness.  In  despair, — driven  (as  it  were)  to  bay, — he  wiis  no 
longer  his  own  master.  His  mission  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  and 
at  length  he  gave  way  and  floated  down  the  stream.  .  .  .  We  are,  on 
the  whole,  inclined  to  believe  that  at  Bethany  some  real  event  or 
other  happened,  which  was  regarded  as  a  resurrection.  Rumour  had 
already  attributed  to  Jesus  two  or  three  miracles  of  this  kind.  The 
family  at  Bethany  may,  without  much  reflection,  have  been  induced 
to  lend  themselves  to  an  act  fraught  with  such  eventful  issues.  Jesus 
was  adored  among  them.  Lazarus,  it  seems,  had  been  sick ;  and  it  was 
a  message  from  the  anxious  sisters  which  had  brought  Jesus  back 
from  Peraia.  The  joy  of  seeing  him  again  may  have  restored  Lazarus 
to  life ;  or  it  may  be  that  an  eagerness  to  stop  the  mouths  of  cavillers 
against  the  divine  mission  of  their  friend,  drove  these  warm  temper¬ 
aments  beyond  all  bounds.  And  so  perhaps,  Lazarus — pale  from  the 
effects  of  his  illness — allowed  himself  to  be  swathed  like  a  corpse  and 
placed  in  the  fiimily  tomb.  These  tombs  were  extensive  chambers 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  squared  entrance  was  closed  by  a 
huge  stone.  Martha  and  Mary  went  forth  to  meet  Jesus ;  and,  with¬ 
out  entering  the  village,  conducted  him  to  the  cavern.  .  .  Jesus — 
we  speak  still  under  the  hypothesis  above  suggested — desired  once 
more  to  see  him  whom  he  had  loved;  and,  the  stone  being  rolled 
away,  Lazarus  issued  forth,  “  bound  with  graveclothes,  and  his  face 
“  bound  about  with  a  napkin.”  The  apparition  would  naturally  be 
regarded  by  every  one  as  a  resurrection.  For  faith  knows  no  law, 
in  the  interest  of  that  which  it  holds  for  true.’  (P.  361.) 

W e  are  here  bidden  to  overcome  our  ‘  repugnances  instinc- 
*  lives,’ — bidden  to  believe  that  the  ‘geant  sombre’  (p.  312)  of 
those  latter  days,  who  terrified  his  disciples,  who  was  ‘  pressant, 
‘  imperatif,  ne  souffrait  aucune  opposition’  (p.  319),  weakly 
became  a  party  to  a  small  womanly  plot, — bidden  to  accept  a 
death  caused  by  good-natured  imposture,  and  accompanied  by 
feeble  delusions,  as  the  fitting  crisis  of  ‘  I’evenement  capital  de 
‘  I’histoire  du  monde  ’  (p.  1);  bidden,  in  a  word,  to  dethrone 
Him  from  our  conscience  whose  ‘luttes  avec  I’hypocrisie  ofiicieUe 
‘  etaient  continues,’  and  who  ‘  en  general  fait  peu  d’exegi^se, 
‘  e’est  a  la  conscience  qu’il  appelle’  (p.  331), — and  all  in  order  to 
save  iSI.  Henan’s  favourite  dogma,  and  to  spare  him  the  pain  of 
being  taught  that,  just  as  above  and  around  the  Material  world 
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of  number  and  measure  there  lies  the  Vital  world  with  its  ' 
strange  phenomena  suspending  Material  laws,  so  again  above 
this  vital  world  there  lies  a  still  stranger  Spiritual  world  with 
its  laws  (if  that  word  be  preferred)  breaking  in  among  and 
suspending  even  the  laws  of  life  and  death. 

The  existence  of  this  spiritual  world  is  the  Christian’s  firm 
conviction,  and  its  predominance  over  everything  below  it  is 
one  of  the  very  elementary  principles  of  his  faith.  Death  is, 
practically  to  us  all,  the  great  standing  mystery  of  mysteries, 
and  appeals  with  irresistible  fascination  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  down  to  its  very  lowest  dregs.  If  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  death  were  what  M.  Renan  supposes  it  to 
be — a  hallucination  of  credulity  or  an  invention  of  enthusiasm — 
not  only  is  there  an  end  of  all  faith  in  those  narratives  which 
culminate  in  this  great  event,  but  there  is  an  end  likewise  of 
the  supreme  doctrine  of  Immortality  and  of  Revelation  itself. 
The  attempt  to  deify  a  human  being  by  the  loftiest  attributes  of 
our  own  imperfect  nature  can  never  fill  up  the  infinite  chasm 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.  A  revelation  from  above 
must  be  supernatural,  if  it  be  anything  at  all.  But  if  the  fact  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ  rest  on  evidence  as  direct  and  con¬ 
clusive  as  that  which  demonstrates  any  occurrence  in  history — 
if  for  that  purpose  the  ordinary  laws  of  life  and  death  were 
suspended — then  what  matters  it  to  contest  to  the  Almighty 
the  manner  in  which  He  m.ay  think  fit  to  exercise  his  own  om¬ 
nipotence?  M'e  i-ecommend  those  who  may  be  perplexed  or 
distressed  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume  to  fix  their  minds  on 
one  simple  point — the  Resurrection  of  Jesus:  as  long  as  they 
rest  upon  that  signal  event  with  entire  faith  and  certain  know¬ 
ledge,  they  retain  the  key  to  the  whole  system  of  Christianity ; 
for  to  apply  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler  on  a  precisely  analogous 
occasion  :  ‘  If  it  be  incredible  on  the  anti-miraculous  hypothesis 
‘  that  Jesus  Christ  should  have  risen  from  the  dead,  then  the 

*  anti-miraculous  hypothesis  is  not  true ;  since  the  Resurrection 

*  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  well-authenticated  historical  fact.’  * 


I  *  Bp.  Butler,  Analogy,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  sub  fin. 
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letters,  418 — bailly  of  Gessenay,  423 — letters  from  Rougemont, 
425 — Nyon,  426 — Italian  bailliages,  428 — Mdme.  de  Stael,  431 — 
Lord  Byron,  434 — Sismondi,  435 — letters,  438. 

British  North  America,  441 — Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  443 — North- 
West  Company,  446 — their  union,  447 — new  Company,  451 — Van¬ 
couver  Island,  452 — San  Juan  difficulty,  458 — Oregon  Treaty,  459 
— British  Columbia,  461 — forests,  462 — Fraser  river,  462 — fish, 
463 — district  between  the  Tliompson  and  Fraser,  467 — Cariboo 
gold-field,  468 — inland  region,  474 — the  ‘  Far  West,’  474 — ‘  Char¬ 
tered  Territory,’  476 — ‘  fertile  belt,’  478. 

C 

Campbell,  Major-Gen.,  his  Personal  Narrative  of  Thirteen  Years’ 
Service  amongst  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan,  reviewed,  389. 

Charles  the  Bold,  530 — Burgundy  and  France,  532 — towns  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  533 — apanages,  534 — Anglo-Burgundian  alliance,  536 — the 
Dauphin  and  Count  of  Charolais,  538 — the  Somme,  541 — War 
of  the  Public  Weal,  545 — the  ‘Piteous  Peace,’  547 — treaty  of 
Peronne,  554 — outbreak  of  Liege,  555 — Alsace  mortgaged,  559 — 
France  and  England,  560 — war  with  France,  562 — designs  on 
Germany,  563  —  Gueldres,  565  —  alliance  with  Austria,  566 — 
Hagenbach  and  Alsace,  568 — Swiss  League,  570 — Neuss,  572. 

Cheruel  et  Sainte-Beuve,  Memoires  du  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  61.  ^ 

Conai,  Georgii,  de  duplici  Statu  Religionis  apud  Scotos,  168. 

Cotton,  Major-Gen.,  his  Irrigation  and  Navigation  of  India,  95. 

D 

Dangeau,  Marquis  de,  61 — Saint-Simon’s  ‘Additions’  to  Dangeau’s 
‘Journal,’  64 — his  account  of  the  ‘Journal,’  69 — his  Memoirs, 
72 — Due  de  Chartres  and  Due  de  Maine,  79 — character  of  Saint- 
Simon,  86— Jansenism,  89 — statesmanship,  93. 

Danvers,  Juland,  his  Report  on  Railways  in  India,  reviewed,  95. 

De  Beaumont,  Gustave,  his  L’lrlande,  Sociale,  &c.  reviewed,  279. 

De  Conches,  F.,  his  edition  of  the  Notes  of  the  Duc  de  Saint-Simon,  61. 
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D' Eichthal,  Gustave,  his  Les  £vangiles,  reviewed,  574. 

Dennistoun,  James,  his  Scots  Monasteries  in  Germany,  168. 

Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  reviewed,  305 — Miss  Wynn,  306 — 
‘Junius,’  308 — criticisms  on  the  stage,  313 — Scott,  318 — Sir  H. 
Halford,  320 — the  King’s  malady,  321 — Dowager  Queen  of  Wir- 
temberg,  324 — General  Alava,  325 — ^Prince  de  Ligne,  328— 
Waterloo,  329 — Lord  Braybrooke,  332 — the  Gunnings,  333 — Baron 
Osten,  335 — Lord  Loughborough,  336 — Hyder  Ally,  337 — Abbe 
Edgeworth  and  ‘  Les  demieres  Heures  de  Louis  XVI.,’  338. 

Duval,  Jules,  bis  Histoire  de  I’Emigration,  reviewed,  279. 

F 

Froude,  J.  A.,  his  History  of  England,  reviewed,  243— Edward  VI., 
244 — Protector  Somerset,  247 — Hooper,  252 — Mary,  252 — Cardi¬ 
nal  Pole,  254 — Cranmer,  259 — Elizabeth,  260 — archives  of  Si- 
mancas,  260 — ecclesiastical  settlement,  262 — foreign  policy,  264 
—dealings  with  Scotland,  265 — Knox,  268 — affairs  in  Ireland,  269 
— struggle  with  Spain,  27 1 — discoveries  affecting  Elizabeth,  274. 

G 

Gillis,  Mgr.,  Reclamations  touchant  le  Monastere  de  St.  Jacques  dcs 
Ecossais  a  Ratisbonne,  reviewed,  168. 

H 

Hancock,  Dr.  N.,  his  Decline  of  Irish  Prosperity,  reviewed,  279. 

Hiyhways,  history  of,  340 — legislation  of  the  Romans,  343 — France, 
344 — Britain,  347 — first  General  Highway  Act,  350 — Elizabeth, 
351 — Acts  of  Charles  II.,  352 — turnpike  Road  Acts,  354 — General 
Turnpike  Acts,  356 — French  roads,  356 — Colbert,  357 — Turgot, 
359 — Consolidation  Acts,  359 — Highway  District  Act,  364. 

Hind,  H.  Y.,  his  Canadian  Red  River  and  Assiniboine  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Exploring  Expeditions,  reviewed,  441. 

Human  Sacrifices  and  Infanticide  in  India,  889 — Hinduism,  390 — 

‘  Shakti  ’  rites,  392 — wild  tribes,  392 — Khonds,  323 — the  ‘  Meria,’ 
394 — Mr.  Russell’s  discover)',  394 — General  Campbell’s  mission, 
397 — female  infanticide,  403  —  ‘Raj  Kumar,’  404 — Rajpoots  of 
Western  India,  405 — the  Jadejas,  405 — Mr.  Willoughby’s  mea¬ 
sures,  408. 

I 

India,  progress  of,  95 — revenue,  99 — exports,  100 — cultivation  of 
tea,  102 — North-western  Provinces,  105 — coffee  in  Southern  India, 
109 — cotton,  110 — indigo,  113 — planters  and  ryots,  114 — roads, 
117 — railways,  118 — canals,  122 — Colonel  Smith  and  Sir  A.  Cotton, 
127 — ‘Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company,’  131 — electric  tele- 
gi-aph,  134 — Ix)rd  Elgin,  135 — Sir  John  Lawrence,  136. 

Ingram,  Dr.  John,  his  Considerations  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  279. 

Ireland,  279 — emigration,  279 — De  Beaumont  on  its  causes,  284 — 
National  Schools,  285 — density  of  population,  287 — ‘law  of  rent,’ 
291 — Landed  Estates  Court,  292 — agricultural  economy,  294 — 
free-trade,  297'^progre83  of  Ireland,  301 — tenant-right,  304. 
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J 

Joule,  Dr.  J.  P.,  his  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,  reviewed,  1. 

K 

Kirh,  J.  F.,  his  History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  reviewed,  530. 

L 

Lees,  W.  Nassau,  his  Tea  Cultivation,  &c.,  in  India,  reviewed,  95. 

M 

Macdonald,  D.  G.  F.,  his  British  Columbia,  &c.,  reviewed,  441. 

Mayer,  Dr.  J.  R.,  his  Celestial  Dynamics,  reviewed,  1. 

Mayne,  C.,  his  Four  Years  in  British  Columbia,  &c., reviewed,  441. 
Merivale,  Charles,  his  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  26 
— his  merits,  27 — age  of  the  Antonines,  28 — Vespasian,  30 — Flavian 
reforms,  35 — Domitian,  42 — Tacitus,  43 — literature,  44 — Nerva, 
45 — Trajan,  46 — Dacian  column,  50— Hadrian,  53 — Aurelius,  56. 
Michel,  M.  Francisque,  Le  Pays  Basque,  reviewed,  369. 

Milman,  Dean,  his  History  of  the  Jews,  137 — progress  of  biblical 
criticism,  138 — Dean  Milman  and  Dean  Stanley,  151 — era  of  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon.  153 — Samaritan  and  Galiloean  nations,  155 — 
return  from  Captivity,  156 — era  of  the  Maccabees,  159 — Judaism 
and  Christianity,  163 — Bishop  of  St.  David’s  Charge,  166. 

Morell,  Von  Karl,  his  Karl  von  Bonstetten,  reviewed,  413. 

N 

Necrologinm  Monasterii  Scotorum  Sti.  Jacobi  Batisbonensis,  168. 
Negro  Race  in  America,  203 — Colonization  Society,  205 — Southamp¬ 
ton  Massacre,  206 — Abolitionists,  210 — Fremont,  214 — New 
Bedford  Convention,  218 — Dred  Scott,  219 — ‘  contrabands,’ 221 — 
Lincoln  and  deportation,  223 — armed  negroes,  226 — South  Carolina, 
227 — General  Banks  and  the  South-west,  231 — Black  regiments, 
236 — American  Freedmen’s  Inquiry  Commission,  237. 

P 

Palliser,  Captain,  his  Exploring  Expedition,  reviewed,  441. 

Pirn,  Jonathan,  his  Condition,  &c.,  of  Ireland,  reviewed,  279. 

Poitou,  Eugene,  and  Lefevre-Pontalis,  Amedee,  their  Deux  Discours 
sur  le  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  reviewed,  61. 

President's  Message  to  Congress  on  Gradual  Emancipation,  203. 

R 

Rattray,  Dr.,  his  Vancouver  Island,  &c.,  reviewed,  441. 

Renan,  Ernest,  his  Vie  de  Jesus,  reviewed,  574 — principles  of  his 
Introduction,  578 — Strauss,  579 — theory  of  the  first  two  Gospels, 
582 — St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  583 — the  synoptical  Gospels  and  that  of 
St.  John,  586 — miracles,  590 — Kant,  592 — M.  R4nan’s  theological 
position,  593 — Personal  God,  593— Second  Person  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  594 — a  Fifth  Gospel,  599 — the  Resurrection, 
600 — Lazarus,  602. 

Reville,  M.  Albert,  his  Etudes  Critiques  sur  I’Evangile  de  Saint 
Matthieu,  reviewed,  574.  o 
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Rifled  Ordnance  in  England  and  France,  480 — Sir  E.  Tennent, 
483 — Elswick  Company,  484 — Sir  W.  Armstrong’s  field-pieces, 

486 — projectiles,  487 — windage,  488i  -French  experiments,  489 _ 

breech-loading,  493 — vent-piece,  493 — French  rifled  ordnance,  496 
— French  fours,  501 — shells,  502 — French  reserve  gun,  505 — 
diagrams  of  gun  practice,  506 — French  and  English  rifled  guns, 
508 — heavy  ordnance,  510 — iron-plating,  511 — Armstrong  100- 
pounder,  514 — coil  system,  515 — Capt.  Blakely,  517 — Mr.  Whit 
worth’s  gun  and  projectile,  518 — Committee  on  rifled  cannon,  520 
— French  siege  guns,  521 — hooping  and  rifling,  523 — ‘thirties,’ 
524 — breech-loading  heavy  guns,  526 — hollow  projectiles,  528. 

Robertson,  Rev.  James,  his  Secret  Mission  to  the  Danish  Islands  in 
1808,  reviewed,  168. 

S 

Sainte~Beuve,  M.  de,  his  Charles-Victor  de  Bonstetfen,  413. 

Saint-Simon,  Due  de,  his  Memoirs,  reviewed,  61 — his  character,  56. 

Scottish  Religious  Houses  Abroad,  168 — St.  James  at  Ratisbon,  169 
— Marianus  Scotus,  170 — monks  of  St.  Peter,  171 — Scotch  monas¬ 
teries,  173 — Ratisbon,  179 — Scottish  colleges  on  the  Continent. after 
the  Reformation,  185 — Scottish  College  at  Rome,  192 — at  Madrid, 
194 — in  France,  197 — at  Douai,  199 — at  Paris,  200. 

Sismondi,  J.  C.,  Correspondances  inedites  de  M.  de  Bonstetten, 
Mdme.  de  St«el,  et  Mdme.  de  Souza,  reviewed,  413. 

Smith,  Lient.-Col.,  his  Report  on  the  Cauvery,  &c.,  reviewed,  95. 

Soulie  et  Dussieux,  MM.,  Journal  du  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  61. 

Stanley,  Dr.,  his  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  reviewed,  137. 

Statutes  on  the  subject  of  Highways,  340. 

Steinlen,  Aime,  his  Charles-Victor  de  Bonstetten,  review'ed,  413. 

T 

Tennent,  Sir  Emerson,  his  Story  of  the  Guns,  reviewed,  480. 

Tyndall,  John,  his  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  reviewed,  1 
— mechanical  theory  of  heat,  2 — Dr.  Tyndall’s  experimental  evi¬ 
dence,  5 — Count  Rumford,  8 — Davy  on  immateriality  of  heat,  10 
— mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  1 1 — solar  radiation,  15 — Dr. 
Mayer  and  Dr.  Joule,  16 — latent  heat  and  heat  of  chemical  com¬ 
bination,  21 — planetary  system,  23. 

V 

Vignon,  M.,  I’Administration  des  Voies  Publiques  en  France,  340. 

W 

Wattenbach,  Die  Kongregation  der  Schotten-Kloster  in  Deutschland, 
reviewed,  168. 

Wilson,  Dr.  John,  his  Infanticide  in  Western  India,  reviewed,  389.. 

THE  END  OF  VOL.  CXIX. 
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